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Mehdi Zohrevandi 


Concluding Remarks by the Compiler of the 
Proceedings of the Fifth Loyola Symposium 


Concept 


A Muslim-Christian symposium on the topic: The Concept of 
the Unity of Being” was held on 20 - 21st February 2020 at 
the Jesuit Centre Loyola Hall in Lahore. The symposium was a 
step towards bridging the divisions between doctrinal 
interpretations and creedal assertions in Pakistan. 


The inspiration for the symposium emerged from 
conversations between Fr. Christian W. Troll, S.J. (a visiting 
Jesuit priest and Professor of Islamic Studies in Germany) and 
myself atthe Jesuit Centre in Lahore. Fifteen scholars, mostly 
local, were invited to presentpapers. One half of the speakers 
was Muslim and the other half was Christian. 


To enable both Christian and Muslim speakers to participate 
in a discussion concerning the ‘Unity of Being’ (wahdat al- 
wujud), which has been a specific issue in Islamic theology 
for centuries, the subject of the symposium was opened upfor 
a discussion about God’s immanence and transcendence. 


Proceedings 


In order to enable serious scholars to engage in a frank and 
open discussion, the symposium was not usually open to the 
public. But a complete record of what was presented - 
including the gist of the discussion that followed the 
presentation of each paper - is being made available by means 
of this publication. 


In order to clarify their presentations for this publication, 
some of the speakers have amended the content of their 


papers. Others just submitted the script of their half-hour 
presentation without alterations or further additions. Only 
one of those invited to be an observer at the symposium also 
submitted a paper to be included in this publication, namely, 
Mr. Charles Ramsey (Executive Assistant to the Rector at 
Forman Christian College, Lahore). 


We are grateful to Fr. Herman Roborgh, S.J. and Fr. Liam 
O’Callaghan, S.S.C. for their help with the proof-reading of this 
book material. 


Topics 


The papers published here reflect an interesting mix of 
viewpoints expressing a deep and broad grasp of the subject. 
The Muslim speakers - as well as some of the Christian 
speakers - tackled a variety of topics on the subject of Islamic 
Gnosticism, such as the monistic views of Ibn ‘Arabi’ and the 
criticisms he subsequently encountered. Other papers 
defended the argument for wahdat al-wujiid through a 
presentation of the Akbarian (Ibn ‘Arabi), Suhrawardian 
(Shaykh al-Ishraq al-Suhrawardi) and Iqbalian (Dr. ‘Allama 
Muhammad Iqbal) schools of thought. Others again recalled 
the historic debates on the two conflicting concepts of wahdat 
al-wujud (unity of being) and wahdat al-shuhud (unity of 
witnessing), terms that reflect the views of major intellectuals 
like Ahmad Sirhindi and Shah Waliullah from the Sub- 
Continent of India and Pakistan. 


A unique contribution was a consideration of the tension 
between panentheism and pantheism. While the concept of 
pantheism as "All is He" can be problematic for the traditional 
Islamic understanding of Unitarianism and for the philosophy 
of monotheism (falsafa-e tawhid), the doctrine of divine 
oneness, panentheism, is more acceptable because of the 
inclusion of the word "in" in the phrase "All is [in] Him". 


Christian speakers presented topics such as Merkabah 
Mysticism (based on the Old Testament), the Christ mysticism 
of the apostle Paul (d. ca. 67 AD), and the mystical poetry of 
the Spanish priest St. John of the Cross (d. 1591 AD). 


Intellectual discussions during the symposium were enhanced 
by the beauty of mystical renditions of the subject of the 
symposium, the ‘Unity of Being’, from the mystical poetry of 
Bulleh Shah and Mir Dard, both renowned poets from the Sub- 
Continent. 


Evaluation 


Feedback from the participants was positive and enthusiastic. 
New insights were gained and speakers found that they had 
benefited especially from the group discussion of their own 
papers. Within the course of two days, participants in the 
symposium had grown closer together and developed new 
friendships. No religious or sectarian divisions had emerged 
and the atmosphere remained friendly and polite throughout 
the entire duration of the symposium. In fact, the participants 
had taken positive steps towards reconciliation in a region 
marked by intolerance and suspicion. 


Herman Roborsgh, S.J. 


Understanding Comparative Theology: 
A Hermeneutical Framework 


Introductory Essay 


Abstract 


This symposium intends neither to be a sociological or 
political discussion of religions nor an exercise in 
interreligious dialogue but a theological study of faith 
traditions. Comparative theology is a manner of learning 
that allows other religious traditions to influence the 
understanding one has of one’s own religious tradition. 


It is impossible to understand the precise intention of an 
author who lived in the past. Nor is it possible for a 
modern reader to escape the conditions in which he or she 
is living. In fact, the presuppositions and assumptions of 
the reader are precisely what enable understanding or 
misunderstanding to occur. 


According to the “arc of hermeneutics”, a reader moves 
through three stages in the interpretation of any text. In 
the first stage, a reader only guesses at the meaning that 
comes to mind. In the second stage, a reader checks and 
validates his or her naive reading and seeks to avoid 
projecting his own cultural, religious or historical 
background into the text. In the third stage, a reader asks: 
What does this text mean for me_ today? 
(Syncronization) . When the reader makes the act of 
appropriation, the text has the power to transform the 
reader. In this symposium, we may be able to ask the 
question: What does this concept or viewpoint mean for me 
today? This question could lead to a profound personal 
transformation. 
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Introduction 


At the start of our symposium, I would like to invite you to 
reflect on the nature and purpose of this symposium itself. 
What, precisely, do we intend to do together? We are not here 
simply to provide information or clarification about the 
different religious traditions to which we belong or to discuss 
and explain theological concepts. That kind of discussion and 
explanation belongs more appropriately to the field of 
interreligious dialogue. Nor are we concerned with the 
theology of religions, which is to reflect on how one 
understands the significance of other religions in relation to 
one’s own. Finally, it seems to me that we would not be 
satisfied with an academic discussion that had little influence 
on our personal and social lives. 


A glance at history will provide many examples of discussions 
between Muslims and Christians that were heldin a polemical 
atmosphere. In the past, both Christians and Muslims have 
tried to prove their superiority and to denigrate the faith and 
tradition of the other. Unfortunately, this is happening even 
today.1In this symposium, however, polemics and debate are 
not on the agenda. Hopefully, our exchanges during this 
symposium will serve to heighten awareness of each one of 
our own faith traditions and lead to some form of personal 
transformation. 


A first step in this process would be to acknowledge one’s own 
particular perspective or point of view regarding the topic of 
our symposium: The Concept of the Unity of Being. | approach 
this topic as a 


1 According to John Chesworth, the writings of two 19th century figures 
continue to be influential: Mizan ul-Haqq (The Balance of Truth) by Karl 
Pfander (1803 - 65), first published in 1829 and Izhar ul-Haqq (The 
Demonstration of Truth) by Rahmat Allah al-Kairanawi (1818 - 91), which 
was published in 1864. These two men debated in Agra, India, in 1854. Both 
these books are still in print and are widely available. During the latter part 
of the 20‘ century, populist polemical discourse using sacred texts was 
revived amongst both Muslims and Christians. See Cheetham, Interreligious 
Hermeneutics, p. 355. 
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Christian from the Catholic tradition as it is practised in a 
Western environment. However, I am aware that the Catholic 
tradition to which I belong recognizes the spiritual value of 
other religious traditions in the world. The Second Vatican 
Council (1963 - 65) called on Christians to “learn by sincere 
and patient dialogue what treasures a generous God has 
distributed among the nations of the earth”.2 The Council 
brought about a revolution in the position of the Catholic 
Church toward other religions, which are a source of truth and 
holiness: “The Catholic Church rejects nothing that is true and 
holy in these religions . . . (their) ways of conductand of life 
... precepts and teachings ... often reflect a ray of that Truth 
which enlightens all men”.3 The Catholic Church urges its 
members to the recognition, preservation and promotion of 
the “good things, spiritual and moral, as well as the socio- 
cultural values” that are present in other faiths.* As a Christian, 
therefore, I come to this symposium with a heart and mind 
that is willing to discover aspects of the truth present in the 
religious tradition of Islam. 


The contribution of comparative theology 


With regards to our own context in Pakistan, it would be 
dishonest to deny the different views that exist within the 
religious traditions themselves. Such differences often lead to 
conflicts and tensions between different sects and groups. One 
response to these differences would be to withdraw into the 
security of one’s own point of view while dismissing others as 
simply wrong or unworthy of consideration. Such a response 
would do nothing to ease the conflicts and tensions evident in 
our society. 


Another response would be to undertake a serious study not 
only of the political and social aspects of these differences but 
of their theological aspects as well. By undertaking to study 
more than one religious tradition in society, 


2 Second Vatican Council Document: Ad Gentes, par. 11 
3 Second Vatican Council Document: Nostra Aetate, par. 2 
4 Ibid. 
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comparative theologians can provide a deeper knowledge of 
significant religious differences and provide an alternative 
response to the presence of important religious divergences in 
society. One may prefer to develop a more urgent responseto 
the tensions and conflicts in society than simply to make a 
study of them. But without study, misconceptions and 
stereotypes will continue to exert their negative effect on 
every aspect of social and political life. 


The word “comparative” in the phrase “comparativetheology” 
should not be misunderstood. There is no intentionhere to 
compare beliefs and practices in order to arrange them in 
some kind of hierarchy. Comparative theology is 


“not primarily a matter of evaluation, as if merely to 
compare A and B so as to determine the extent of their 
similarity and which is better. Nor is it a scientific 
analysis by which to grasp the essence of the 
comparables by sifting through similarities and 
differences. Rather, as a theological and necessarily 
spiritual practice . . . comparison is a reflective and 
contemplative endeavor by which we see the other in 
light of our own, and our own in light of the other.”> 


Comparative study certainly does not imply the rejection or 
the reduction of the truth of one’s own tradition. On the 
contrary, genuine comparative study leads to a deeper 
appreciation of more than one faith tradition. It does not make 
evaluative judgments about other traditions but only seeks 
greater understanding according to the axiom of scholastic 
theology: “faith seeking understanding” (fides quaerens 
intellectum). Neither satisfied with a retreat into a merely 
personal and private interpretation of religion, nor with the 
defensive assertion of the truth from one’s own perspective, 
comparative theology is hopeful that study and learning will 
lead to greater understanding of the truth. Comparative 
theology is amanner of learning that allows 





5 Clooney, Comparative Theology, pp. 10 - 11. 
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other religious traditions to influence the understanding one 
has of one’s own religious tradition. 


Comparative theology usually “refers to a more strictly 
theological enterprise (sometimes named “world theology” or 
“global theology”) which ordinarily studies not one tradition 
alone but two or more, compared on theological grounds.”¢ I 
have selected and adapted some of the answers provided by 
Ulrich Winkler to his own question: Why comparative 
theology?’ 


1. Instead of feeling restricted to their own spiritual 
tradition, many people feel the need to broaden their 
perception and understanding. 

2. Freedom from religious inferiority and superiority 
will enable one to recognize the high achievements 
of one’s own religion as well as the religion of others. 

3. Other religious traditions should be acknowledged 
not just by religious studies and _ empirical 
descriptions but by studying and discussing their 
theology. 

4. One can get to know one’s own belief better and 
enrich it through dialogue with other religious belief 
traditions. 

5. Dialogue between religions and a commontheological 
discourse are necessary for strengthening the 
religions’ resources for peace. 

6. A theological discourse on the religious traditions of 
the world should accompany interfaith exchanges of 
spirituality. 


According to Clooney, the practice of interreligious dialogue, 
such as the exchange of spirituality (mentioned in point 6, 
above) and even theological dialogue, is not enough. 


6 Tracey, “Comparative Theology”, in The Encyclopedia of Religion, vol. 14, 
pp. 446 - 55. 

7 Cf. Ulrich Winkler, “What is Comparative Theology?” in Cheetham, 
Interreligious Hermeneutics, p. 253. 
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“The comparative theologian must do more than listen 
to others explain their faith; she must be willing to study 
their traditions deeply alongside her own, taking both to 
heart. In the process, she will begin to theologize as it 
were from both sides of the table, reflecting personally 
on old and new truths in an interior dialogue.”® 


Hermeneutical Issues 


To find cross-religious learning meaningful and enriching 
raises the deeper question as to whether it is possible to find 
meaning by crossing religious borders and how this can be 
done. These questions raise other hermeneutical questions 
such as: 


What is meaning? Who determines textual meaning? Is 
it the author, the reader or the text? Who determines if 
an interpretation is acceptable: the author, the reader or 
the text itself? 


Ricoeur used the term “distanciation” to express the reality 
that the reader is “distanced” from the text because of culture, 
language and history. The author of a text lived in a context 
different in many ways from that of the reader. It is commonly 
thought that, in order to understand the intention of the 
author, the reader must discover the original situation in 
which the author lived and wrote. 


“The common assumption is that because texts are 
‘distanced’ from us, from our ‘context’, from our outlook, 
they are strange, and this strangeness should be 
resolved by removing the distance.”9 


According to Ricoeur, however, it is not possible and not even 
necessary to remove this distance by coming to know the 
cultural and historical situation of the author. The historical 
and cultural distance from the text or tradition that we are 


8 Clooney, Comparative Theology, p. 13. 
9 Marianne Moyaert, “Comparative Theology in Search of a Hermeneutical 
Framework”, in Cheetham, /nterreligious Hermeneutics, p. 172. 
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interpreting does not necessarily cause misunderstanding. As 
Hans-Georg Gadamer (1900 - 2002) says: 


“The presuppositions and assumptions -— one might say 
prejudices - of the interpreter are precisely what enable 
understanding as well as _ misunderstanding. 
Consequently, our own assumptions and beliefs are not 
necessarily barriers to understanding but pre- 
conditions of it. 


Every text or object is interpreted from some 
standpoint in a tradition that constitutes the horizon 
within which anything becomes intelligible. This 
horizon is continually modified as it encounters objects, 
but there is no final and objective interpretation.”!° 


There is no innocent interpretation, no unambiguous 
tradition, no history-less interpreter. There is no merely 
abstract, general ‘situation’ and no theological method that 
can guarantee certainty.1! 


Because of distanciation, we cannot read back into the mind 
of the author or discover the intention of the author. Textual 
meaning is not determined by the author but rather by the text 
itself. The meaning of the text actually transcends the 
intentions of the author. The process of distanciation also 
removes the audience addressed from the original historical 
and social conditions. Texts can cross borders, regardless of 
whether these are historical, cultural or religious borders. 
Emancipation from authorial intention has a parallel on the 
part of those who receive the text. With regard to written texts 
the audience is extended to anyone who can read and 
understand. It is these who determine meaning. A text is 


10 Van A. Harvey, “Hermeneutics”, in The Encyclopedia of Religion, vol. 6, p. 
284. 

11 Tracey, “Comparative Theology”, in The Encyclopedia of Religion, vol. 14, 
p. 452. 
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open to an indefinite number of readers and therefore of 
various interpretations.!2 


Ricoeur reminds us that distanciation is not something we 
should regret. On the contrary, thanks to the process of 
distanciation, the text enters the realm of interpretation. The 
most important question is no longer what the text used to 
mean but what it means today. Thanks to the threefold 
process of distanciation}3, a strange religious text can disclose 
its meaning to attentive readers, even if they do not belong to 
the community for which the text was originally meant. It 
makes strange texts accessible beyond the borders of their 
cultural, religious, and historical community. With hisnotion 
of distanciation, Ricoeur counters cultural and religious 
ethnocentrism and counters a_ merely _ intratextual 
hermeneutics.14 


Ricoeur’s theory of interpretation consists of the three phases 
that form what he calls the ‘arc of hermeneutics’: 


1. Afirst, naive understanding 
2. Critical analysis 
3. Appropriation 


It is well known that readers approach the text from their own 
perspective since they come with their own cultural context, 
historical background and religious commitment. In the first 
phase of the ‘arc of hermeneutics’, the reader only guesses at 
the meaning and adopts the first meaning that comes to mind. 
This is reading a text as if exegesis does not exist. 


In the second, critical phase, a reader checks and validates his 
or her naive reading and, if necessary, makes necessary 


12, Cf. Marianne Moyaert, “Comparative Theology in Search of a 
Hermeneutical Framework”, in Cheetham, Interreligious Hermeneutics, pp. 
173 - 74. 

13 That is, ‘distance’ from the author in terms of culture, language and 
history. 

14Marianne Moyaert, “Comparative Theology in Search of a Hermeneutical 
Framework”, in Cheetham, /nterreligious Hermeneutics, p. 174. 
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corrections to avoid projecting his own cultural, religious or 
historical background into the text. Understanding implies 
following the inner dynamic of a text. For this purpose, the 
reader places the text at a certain distance and makes an 
objective observation. This allows the reader to transcend a 
superficial reading and avoid projecting meaning into the text. 


After going through the process of critical analysis, the reader 
reaches the final phase and asks the question: What does this 
text mean for me today? The answer to this question actualizes 
the meaning of the text for the reader at this point in time. 
When the reader makes the act of appropriation, the text has 
the power to transform the reader. In Ricoeur’s words: 


“By appropriation I understand this: that the 
interpretation of a text culminates in the self- 
interpretation of a subject who thenceforth understands 
himself better, understands himself differently or 
simply begins to understand himself.”15 


This understanding is different from that in which the subject 
possesses the key to the meaning of the text. Instead of giving 
the subject such an exaggerated role, theprocess of listening 
exposes the subject to receive from the text an enlarged self. 
Understanding a text leads the reader to a new self- 
understanding. 


It is hoped that, in this symposium, our interreligious 
exchanges will invite us to move beyond theological 
generalizations and challenge us to review the naive, pre- 
critical understanding that we carry within ourselves. 
Ricoeur’s explanation of the ‘arc of hermeneutics’ provides the 
kind of hermeneutical framework that may help us to listen 
deeply to each other across religious borders. It may invite us 
to move through the first two phases of Ricoeur’s ‘arc of 
hermeneutics’ and move on to the final question: 


15 Quoted in ibid, p. 180. 
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“What does this concept or viewpoint mean for me today?” 
Our response to this question could lead us to an act of 
appropriation, which is an invitation to some form of personal 
transformation. Ricoeur’s arc of hermeneutics’ could facilitate 
a deeper and more fruitful involvement in the process of this 
symposium. 
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Discussion 1 on the paper of Herman Roborgh 


The discussion following Fr. Herman Roborgh’s paper started 
with reflections on sin and punishment. According to Sajid 
Hameed, many Sharia rules and Quranic verses need 
interpretation. This is a language problem, because the exact 








meaning of the words is not clear. 


Ayesha Leghari Saeed shared Ibn al-Arabi’s view of how 
important it is for Muslims to have a deeper understanding of 


other faiths. 


“Ibn al-Arabi states that it is impossible to know God 
without a form. Because we are limited, the only way to 
witness God is in a form, and he believes that religions 
have their own formal ways of witnessing the divine. 
Therefore Ibn al-Arabi states that, on the Day of 
Judgment, those of us who have not expanded our 
awareness and deeper understanding of the Divine will 
be faced by God revealing himself again and again in a 
number of different forms. And although He is the one 
God, those people with a limited understanding 
recognize Him only in the form in which they have been 
worshipping him. But some human beings like thegreat 
saints, the prophets and those who have thought and 
experienced deeply the reality of God will be ableto say 
‘Yes’ to every form in which God reveals himself. 


Tahir Tanoli was of the opinion “that the extraordinary merit 


of this paper is that it deals with how to interpret a text”. 


“When we are able to interpret a text, a lot of issues 
and confusion will be solved. And when the principles of 
interpreting a text are discussed in paper, then any text 
can be interpreted. But one must also distinguish 
between human text and divine texts. Those texts that 
are created at a human level can only be interpreted if 
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when we keep in view its cultural, social, legal and other 
dimensions. These interpretations are the creation of 
Almighty Allah. But the text of the Holy Quran is 
considered revealed. Almighty Allah is above all these 
interpretations. So, I think there is a significant 
difference between the divine text, whichwe call ilm bi’l 
Wahyi, and the humanly created textthat we technically 
call 'ulum-e za‘ida, creative knowledge.” 
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Mehdi Zohrevandi 


Sa‘id al-Din al-Farghani’s Usage of the Term 
wahdat al-wujud and His Role in Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
School 


Keynote Paper 


Abstract 


The Arabic term wahdat al-wujud - oneness of being - is 
one of the most important key terms in Sufism. The 
concept of the oneness of being is closely associated with 
Ibn ‘Arabi (1165-1240), a Sufi scholar from Spain, 
although he himself never used the term in his works. 


This paper analyses how the term wahdat al-wujud was 
used by his third generation disciple, Sa‘Id al-Din al- 
Farghani (1231-1300) in his Persian and Arabic 
commentaries on the famous Sufi poem al-Ta‘iyya al- 
kubra (also called Nazm al-suluk) by the Egyptian ‘Umar 
Ibn al-Farid (1181-1235). 


In Farghani’s Persian commentary, Masharig al-darari,the 
term wahdat-e wujud is used 41 times, yet in his Arabic 
commentary, Muntaha ‘Il-madarik, which is Farghani’s 
own translation of the Persian original into Arabic, the 
term wahdat al-wujud is used only 22 times. From this - 
and other factors - one can conclude that Farghani does 
not use it as a technical term; otherwisehe would have 
used it more consistently in his Arabic translation. 


Yet, considering the wide circulation of Farghani’s works 
- which were extremely popular in the Islamic world at 
the time when the term wahdat al-wujud started to be 
used on a broader scale - it is very likely that his usage of 
the term inadvertently contributed to the coining of itasa 
technical term. 
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1. Introduction: wahdat al-wujud in Ibn ‘Arabi’s 


and Farghani's writings 


The metaphysical doctrine of wahdat al-wujud (oneness of 
being) was ascribed to Muhyi al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi by various 
Islamic writers since the 14 century and it is still closely 
associated with his name, however, some researchers point 
out that the specific term wahdat al-wujud does not appear in 
any of his works. They explain this by saying that Ibn ‘Arabi 
did develop the concept of the One Being and has expressed 
it in various ways but that the technical term wahdat al- wujud 
was coined later within his School. 


This explanation is plausible yet it leaves some important 
questions unanswered. On the one hand, we still do not know 
from whom the technical term wahdat al-wujid originated.All 
we have are assumptions and possible names; but so far, none 
of these have been proven. It is also not clear whether or not 
the various authors who used the term all shared the same 
understanding of what it actually means. 


This is the complex field of study on which I tried to shed some 
light in which this paper is a summary. My focus is on how the 
term is used by the Persian Sufi writer Sa‘Id al-Din al- 
Farghani (d. 1300). He was a student of Sadr al-Din al-Qunawt 
(d. 1247), who was Ibn ‘Arabi’s step-son and most important 
direct disciple. For many years, Farghani listened to Qunawi’s 
explanations, tooknotes and then edited them into works of 
his own. 


In Farghani’s main work, composed in the Persian language 
and carrying the Arabic title Mashariq al-darari al-zuhar 
(“The Rising Places of the Shining Stars”), the term wahdat al- 
wujud is used on several occasions. Therefore it is this 
particular work which I analyzed for my task on the coining of 
the term. The book is a commentary on the famous Sufi poem 
al-Ta’iyya al-kubrd (also called Nazm al-suluk, i.e. “Poem of the 
Sufi Way”) by the Egyptian poet ‘Umar Ibn al- Farid (d. 1235). 
Qunawt had discussed this poem in class and 
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as aresult of his study, he developed and explained the main 
tenets of Ibn ‘Arabi’s teachings. 


Farghani’s Persian edition of his notes from these sessions was 
so well received and widely read in the Sufi circles of his time 
that he decided to make an Arabic translation of it to further 
increase the scope of its availability to new readers.In the 
course of translating it into Arabic, Farghani modified and 
extended many of his original passages, thus changing the 
content, order and length of this new Arabic version, which is 
titled Muntaha ‘I-madarik (“The Utmost Limit of 
Perception”). Hence, it cannot be regarded as a mere 
translation but rather a work on its own. While the Persian 
original version is acompilation of QUnawi’s comments on the 
poem, the new Arabic version is an elaboration of Farghani’s 
own thought and worldview. 


2. Farghani’s ontology according to _ the 
muqaddima of his Arabic poetry commentary 


An important feature of the new Arabic version is its long 
introduction (muqgaddima= preface) in which Farghani 
describes his ontological conceptions, i.e. the levels of the 
universe and the two stages of Divine Self-disclosure (tajalli). 


The introduction, and thus the whole book, starts with the 
quote of an hadith qudsi (Divine saying) about God as the 
Hidden Treasure: 


Kuntu kanzan makhfiyyan wa-ahbabtu an u'rafa_ fa- 
khalaqtu 1-Khalg li-u‘rafa. ! 


“I was a hidden treasure, and I loved to be 
known, therefore I created creation, that I might 
be known.” 


This hadith has always been of central importance within the 
School of Ibn ‘Arabi, as it can be said to describe their 
worldview in a nutshell. The rest of Farghani’s introduction is 
basically an elaboration of this hadith, depicting love (hubb; 
muhabbat) as the major force that brought about the 





1 Muntaha |, p. 18. 
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universe - as God said: ahbabtu an u‘rafa - “I loved to be 
known”. 


The following scheme illustrates his ontology, as described in 
the introduction (muqaddima) of the Arabic version of his 
poetry commentary.? The First Self-disclosure (tajalli) is still 
in the realm of absolute unity. Also the station of “aw adnda” 
(literally “or nearer”) which can only be reached by Prophet 
Muhammad(PBUH) is part of this realm. The Second Self- 
disclosure moves in a circle. It begins with a journeying out 
into multiplicity through the different elements and levels of 
manifestation, in a movement of descent (nuzul= Hoboot). 
When the human level is reached it is a journeying back to its 
original unity through different stations of the spiritual path, 
in a movement of ascent (‘uruj). The station which the unique 
king in Form of disclosure could come down in “ Qaab 
Qawsayn” and the Human could go up and they both could 
meet each other , called as “ Monazeleh” . The highest station 
that can be reached here is top of that of “qaab qawsayn” (“two 
bows’ lengths”). 3 


2 This scheme shall only give an overview; it is not a complete depiction of 
the various levels, states and stations which Farghani mentions in his 
muqaddima. Apart from a few minor terminological differences, Farghani’s 
teachings of the levels of the universe are in accordance with Ibn ‘Arabi’s. 

3 The station of gab qawsayn (“two bows’ lengths”) and the station of aw 
adna@ (“or nearer”) are termed after the Qur’anic Sura 53, which describes 
God’s approach to Muhammad through Gabriel. Verses 7 to 9 read: “[7] 
While he [Gabriel] was in the highest part of the horizon, [8] he approached 
[Muhammad] and came closer, [9] and there was a distance of two bows or 
nearer (fa-kana qab qawsayn aw adna).” - Both are seen as the highest 
stations of closeness to God. In Farghani’s view, gab qawsayn can be reached 
by saints and masters, whereas the station of aw adna is only accessible to 
Muhammad (see Scattolin, Al-Fargani’s Commentary, p. 344). 


Farghant'’s ontology according to his introduction to 


Muntaha ‘I-madarik: 


[to be read clockwise] 


First Self-disclosure, 


Ahadiyya / wahdat al-wujud, 


Maqam “qab qawsayn” 
= highest station of union (tawhid) 


Disengagement (tajrid) from substrata 


Aloneness (tafrid) 


High stability (al-tamkin fi ‘I-talwin) 
Being duped (talbis) [in substrata] 
Utmost comprehensiveness 
(hadrat jam‘ al-jam‘) 

Contraction (qabd) 

Expansion (bast) 
Maqam al-tamkin: relative stability; 
consciousness of the unity of the 
Divine names, but zahir and batin 


are seen as veils for each other 


Maqam al-talwin: unstable station 


Al-tajalli ‘l-zahiri: everything is 
a veil for the human being 


Repentance (tawba) through inner light 
(nur fitri) and the call of the prophets 


Maqam “aw adna” 


Second Self-disclosure, Kun! (Be!), 
Divine names, loci of manifestation 


Level of spirits; symbols: 
Lofty Pen (= first intellect) & 
Well-preserved Tablet 


Level of imagination & bodies; 
symbols: Throne & Footstool 


7 Heavenly Spheres, correlating 
with the 7 Leading Names 


Dust/prima materia (al-haba) 


4 basic principles of nature: 
heat, cold, humidity & dryness 


4 basic elements: 
fire, air, water, earth 


Mineral world 


Vegetable world 


Animal world 


Man: image of God and image of creation 
Adam: prototype of man 


Prophet Muhammad ( PBUH): highest level of human perfection 
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3. Analysis of the term wahdat al-wujud in 
Farghani’s work 


The main objective of this paper - is to prove whether it was 
Farghani who established wahdat al-wujud as a technical term 
of Sufism. My study comprises three steps: 


Step 1) Search for the term wahdat-i wujud / wahdat al- 
wujud in both book editions 


Step 2) Translation and analysis of three relevant passages 
from both editions 


Step 3) Comparison between the ontological conceptions of 
Farghani, Ibn ‘Arabi and other later authors 


As a first step, I visually researched and verified both editions 
of Farghani’s book for the appearance of the term in question. 
I found that in the Persian original version the term is used 41 
times; yet in the author’s own Arabic translation of his book 
the term is used only 22 times. This is a very telling fact in 
itself, as it indicates that Farghani did not place much 
emphasis on the term wahdat al-wujud and did not use it as a 
technical term. Otherwise he would have used it more 
consistently in his Arabic translation. 


In a second step, which marks the main part of my work, | 
translated three relevant passages from both editions* and 
examined them in a comparative way, especially focusing on 
the changes that Farghani made around the term wahdat al- 
wujud. 

The visual scanning of both editions had shown that only these 
three selected passages contain the terms wahdat-e wujiid 
(Persian) or wahdat al-wujuid (Arabic) in their equivalent 
contexts. Everywhere else when these terms are used in one 
edition, the other edition has a different phrasing. 


4 These passages are Farghani’s commentaries on three poetic verses from 
the Ta’iyya: verse 147, 481 and 743. 
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Moreover, both the cursory scanning of the two books and 


the close examination of the three selected passages indicate 
that Farghani rarely used the term wahdat al-wujud in its 
“pure” form; in most cases he added other attributes or 
genitives to this term. When “being” is mentioned, it is often 
specified as “entified/realized” (‘ayni) or visible/manifest 
(zahiri). He thus emphasized that the entified, individuated 
aspect of “being” is part of the “real being” (al-wujud al- haqq), 
i.e. God. This gives us a clue about Farghani’s ontology. 


Common are also - especially in the Persian edition - long 
phrases such as “the veil of the reality of being and its oneness 
and all-comprehensiveness (hijab-i haqiqat-i wujud wa- 
wahdat wa-jam ‘yyat-iu) or “the reality of the oneness and all- 
comprehensiveness of being and the witnessing of its world 
(haqiqat-i wahdat wa-jam ‘yyat-i wujud wa-shuhud-i ‘dlam-i t). 
In the equivalent paragraph of the Arabic edition, Farghani 
simply speaks of wahdat al-wujiid, thereby reducing the 
complexity of the phrase and making this particular term more 
prominent.5 


However, the philological analysis of the three selected 
passages generally supports the assumption that Farghanidid 
not yet use wahdat al-wujud as a technical term, but rather as 
one of many possible expressions to describe his ontological 
conception of the “oneness of being”. Yet, considering the 
frequency of its usage throughout the book, one could say that 
it is on its way of becoming such a technical term. Especially 
with regard to the wide circulation of Farghani’s works - 
which were extremely popular in the Islamic world at the time 
when the term wahdat al-wujiid started to be used on a 
broader scale - it is very likely that hisusage of the term 
inadvertently contributed to the coining of it as a technical 
term. 


Another interesting finding from this study is that in most 
cases when Farghani uses the word wahda (oneness), he also 


5 Both phrases are quoted from: Mashdariq, Commentary on verse 734, p. 
629; cf. Example 2 below in this paper. 
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immediately mentions its opposite, kathra (manyness). 
Sometimes, mainly in the Persian edition, Farghani juxtaposes 
wahdat al-wujud (oneness of being) with the term kathrat al- 
‘Elm (manyness of knowledge) or kathrat al- ma‘lumat 
(manyness of known things), but he has not done this 
consistently.® 


Two examples from both editions (according to my own 
translation) shall illustrate how Farghani uses the term 
wahdat al-wujud and how he modifies his wording in the new 
Arabic edition in the process of his own translation from the 
Persian. 


Example 1, excerpt from Farghani’s commentary on verse 
481 of the Ta’iyya’: 


Farghani’s commentary on verse 481 explains how the 
spiritual seeker - after the effacement of the Self in the station 
of obliteration (mahw) - can witness the oneness of being in 
the mirror of manyness. 


6 Chittick (Rimi and wahdat al-wujiid, 1994) puts much emphasis on 
Farghani’s juxtaposition of wahdat al-wujiid and kathrat al-‘ilm, but the 
strict regularity of it could not be proven in this study. In the Arabic edition, 
which contains much more of Farghani’s own thinking, the particular term 
kathrat al-‘ilm is used very rarely; however, the single words ‘lm and hikma 
(wisdom) appear often, even more often than in the Persian edition. Thus, 
the concept of “manyness of knowledge” can be implied in many cases when 
the word kathra (manyness) is being used, just like the concept of wahdat 
al-wujud can be implied in Ibn ‘Arabi’s writings, even though he does not use 
this particular term. 

7Verse 481: Wa-akhiru mahwin ja’a khatmiya, ba‘dah / ka-awwali sahwin, li- 
rtisamin bi-‘iddatt. - Translation (H.S.): “The last obliteration, after which 
came my sealing / is like the first sobriety, because it is characterized by 
number.” 
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Masharig (Persian Version) 


Muntaha (Arabic Version) 








[P2] Since obliteration and 
effacement have three 
universal stations relating to 
the prophets and saints in 
general, and a fourth one 
relating to the Seal of the 
Prophets in particular - 
God’s blessings be upon him 
and them - the first one 
consists in obliteration and 
effacement of the self and its 
attributes. Therein, the 
oneness of being (wahdat-i 
wujud) is witnessed in the 
sense that in the mirror of 
the manyness of the realities 
(ayina-yi kathrat-i haqa’iq) 
knowledge and its attributes, 
are imprinted. For whenever 
the mirror becomes full of 
imprints, the surface of the 
mirror is entirely hidden, and 
what is imprinted becomes 
apparent in it by virtue of its 
descriptions(wasf). 





[A3] The first [station] of 
them is the obliteration ofthe 
manyness of the self (kathrat 
al-nafs) and of its original and 
accidental attri- butes and the 
effacement thereof. The final 
goal and result of this [first 
station] is rapture and 
subsistence by virtue of the 
subsistence of the unitary 
apparent being (baqa’ al- 
wujud al-zahir al- wahdani). 
What is witnessed in this 
state is the oneness of being 
(wahdat al-wujud), which is 
apparent (zahir) in the 
mirror of themanyness of the 
attributes ofthe self (mir’at 
kathrat al- sifat al-nafsiyya), 
and the witnessing of the 
entity of what is imprinted 
(shuhud ‘ayn al-muntabi') and 
its appearance in the mirror, 
while the mirror _ itself 
becomes’ hidden  (ma‘a 
khafa’)8, taking place in the 
same way as what is the case 
with the apparent 
phenomena. 





8 The word that Farghani uses here, khafa’ (hiding), has the same root as the 
word makhft in the hadith qudsi “Kuntu kanzan makhfiyyan...” (I was a 


hidden treasure...). 
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Example 2, excerpt from Farghani’s commentary on verse 
743 of the Ta iyya:9 


According to Farghani’s commentary on verse 743, the 
engendered existence (kawn) with its manyness of levels and 
realities is both a mirror, in which the Real Being is 
manifested, and also a veil, because the properties of the levels 
of existence screen the human being from his witnessing of the 
Oneness of Being. 





Masharig (Persian version) 


Muntaha (Arabic version) 








[P2] [...] The levels of the 
realities and of the engen- 
dered existence (kawn) 
with all their properties are 


a veil hiding the reality of 
being and its oneness and 
all-comprehensiveness_(ha- 
gigat-i__wujud _wa-wahdat 
wa-jam‘iyyat-i_ wu). Thus, as 
long as a certain property 
relating to the _ realities 
(hukmi haqiqi) and a certain 
level prevail on a person, he 
is veiled from the reality of 
the oneness and ___all- 
comprehensiveness of 
being (hagigat-i wahdat wa- 
iam‘iyyat-i wujud) and from 
witnessing its world. 














[A2] [...] The oneness of being 
(wahdat al-wujud), then, lies 
only behind the veil of the 
manyness of the engendered 
realities (kathrat al-haqd’iq 
al-kawniyya). 








Thus, as long as one of the 
effects and properties of the 
engendered existence and of 
its levels prevails on a person 
or appears in him, not a thing 
will become manifest onto 


him of the oneness of being 
(wahdat_al-wujiid) and its 


all-comprehensiveness andof 
the property of non- 
difference (hukm ‘adam al- 
mughayara) in whatever he 
may behold. 








9Verse 743: Wa-lawla hijabu I-kawni qultu, wa-innama / qiyami bi-ahkami I- 
maz@hiri muskiti. - Translation (H.S.):“If it was not for the veil of the 
engendered existence, I would say... But / my holding on to the properties 
of the loci of manifestation makes me Keep quiet.” 
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Every reality of the 
engendered existence, 
which is a_ locus’ of 


manifestation as well as a 
mirror of being, has two 
sides with regard to the 
manifestation of their being 
and of their properties in 
the levels and hence their 
being is circumscribed by 
the properties of the levels: 


[P3] The first side faces 
toward the _ all-compre- 
hensiveness and justice, and 
this is the aegis of the 
oneness of being (zill-i 
wahdat-i wujud). 


[P4] The second side faces 
toward the manyness 
(kathrat) and the infinite 
deviations, and each side of 
these two sides has acertain 
property and effect[...]. 





[A3] Every reality of the 
engendered existence has 
two sides in terms of its 
being circumscribed by the 
engendered existence andby 
the properties of its levels: 


One side faces toward the 
being (wujud) which makes 


appear its properties, 
attributes and effects. This 
side requires the 


appearance of the effect of 
oneness (zuhur athar al- 
wahda), i.e. the justice, all- 
comprehensiveness, 
lightfulness and trueness as 
well as the lifting of the 
veils and the susceptibility 
to the effect of guidance and 
the quality of God being the 
Merciful (rahimiyya). 


The other side faces toward 


its self (nafs) und _ its 
accessory phenomena 
(tawabi), and this side 
requires the appearance 
therein of the manyness, 
deviation, darkness and 


unreality (butlan) and the 
prevalence of the property 
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of being veiled as well as the 
appearance of the effect of 
misguidance (idlal) and of 
being forced (qahr). [...] 














From the two examples it can be seen that both editions of 
Farghani’s poetry commentary are indeed quite different. He 
changed nearly every sentence, sometimes shortening a 
passage, but more often extending it, amplifying his writing 
with additional aspects and cohesions. All the while it must 
be kept in mind that the selected examples are more similar 
and comparable than most other passages from the book. (As 
stated above, there are only three cases in Farghani’s whole 
poetry commentary in which wahdat-i wujiid / wahdat al- 
wujud is used in both editions in the same context.) 


The specimen texts also give us an idea about Farghani’s usage 
of oneness (wahda) and manyness (kathra) as a distinctive 
pair of opposites, yet in general, he more frequently uses the 
former rather than the latter. This might have to do with 
Farghani’s worldview, according to which only the “one being” 
(al-wujid al-wahid) is the necessary being, whereas 
everything that belongs to the engendered existence (kawn) 
has no independent being of its own and belongs to the realm 
of possibility (imkdn). Manyness is thus part of the oneness 
and will eventually merge back into it (as shown in the scheme 
of the two levels of Divine Self- disclosure above). 


However, the pivotal role that Farghani assigns to the polarity 
of oneness and manyness might be part of his attempt to 
explain his pantheistic worldview in a way that also 
acknowledges manyness. 


4. Comparison of Farghani with Ibn ‘Arabi and 
some later authors 


In a third step of my research, I compare Farghani’s 
ontological conception to the original ideas of Ibn ‘Arabi and 
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to some later authors who have spread the latter’s teachings 
- concluding that they do not fully coincide. 


Farghani’s teachings on oneness and manyness may have a 
certain basis in Ibn ‘Arabi’s writings, insofar as the latter 
sometimes depicts God as “the One/Many” (al-wahid al- 
kathir), but he does not evoke such a strong polarity as 
Farghani does. Rather, Ibn ‘Arabi’s notion of al-wahid al- kathir 
can be seen as a paradox. 


Another seeming contradiction in Ibn ‘Arabi’s writing is his 
often repeated statement of huwa/la huwa - “He/not He”. In 
his theological concept of tanzih (God’s_ otherness, 
transcendence=incomparability)and tashbih (God’s 
immanence in creation), both modalities exist at the same 
time, just as God is - according to the Holy Qur’an (57:3) - both 
the hidden (al-batin) and the visible (al-zahir). Through His 
Divine names, with which He manifests His qualities in the 
cosmos, God has a resemblance to His created objects. But 
since they do nothave an independent being of their own and 
are only expressions of the Divine, God is incomparable, the 
eternal Other. Only the perfect human being (al-insan al- 
kamel) isable to see God’s transcendence and immanence at 
the same time.!°In this way, Ibn ‘Arabi distances himself from 
certain Persian mystics who used to exclaim “Hama oost!” (“All 
is He!”) - a statement which can be seen as contradictory to 
the Qur’an. As Pire Harat , Abdollah Ansari who were prior to 
Ibn ‘Arabi about three centuries , says in “ Elahi Nameh “ ( 
Devine letter) as : “Elahi To Hame, Maa Hich “( You are all, We 
are nothing ) 


Farghani’s understanding of wahdat al-wujud shows both 
tendencies: he leans toward the pantheistic vision that “all is 
one”, yet his constant occupation with the phenomenon of 
manyness also puts him on the track of “He/not He”. 


Even though Ibn ‘Arabi is generally seen as the first and 
foremost proponent of the doctrine of the Unity of Being, a 
thorough investigation of his writings shows that he might 
have been misunderstood - possibly because people 
understood him in the light of later writers who were 





10 Chittick, Rumi and wahdat al-wujud, pp. 7 6f. 
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associated in one way or another with his School. Ibn ‘Arabi 
never used the term wahdat al-wujud; rather, his teachings 
revolve around the term al-wujud al-haqgq - “the Real Being”. 
According to William C. Chittick, who is the most renowned 
modern expert in this field of study, wujiid (being) in Ibn 
‘Arabi’s own works always refers to God himself, not tohis 
manifestations.!! Thus, wujud is just another word for the Real 
(al-haqq). So if Ibn ‘Arabi says that wujud is one, this means 
nothing else than “God is one”, and this equals the most 
fundamental Islamic principle of tawhid, the oneness of God. 
Chittick summarizes his opinion about the endless discussions 
on wahdat al-wujud as follows: 


“In other words, to say that Ibn ‘Arabi believed in 
wahdat al-wujud is to state the obvious. [...] Why then 
did the later tradition make such a big issue out of belief 
in wahdat al-wujud? The answer is that technical senses 
were ascribed to the expression by later authors, and 
some of these were problematic, to saythe least. Those 
who criticized the expression had certain things in mind, 
and those who defended theexpression typically had 
other meanings in mind.When any of these authors said 
that Ibn ‘Arabi believedin wahdat al-wujud, they were 
attributing to him a doctrine that he did not necessarily 
hold. This is the key point, and it helps explain why the 
expression remains controversial. Anyone who says 
that Ibn ‘Arabi, or someone else, believed in wahdat al- 
wujud should be prepared to defend his position by 
defining the specific meaning of wahdat al-wujud that he 
has in mind. If he claims that for Ibn ‘Arabi, wahdat al- 
wujud means anything other than ‘God is one’, he will 
need to provide solid textual evidence to prove his 
point.“12 


11 Cf. Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowledge, p. 79, and Rumi and wahdat al-wujud, 
p. 72. 
12 Chittick, Central Point (no page numbers). 
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Among the “later authors” who, according to Chittick, ascribed 
“technical senses” to the term wahdat al-wujud may be Ibn 
Sab‘in (d. 1270), who was the last representative of the Arabic 
peripatetic school of philosophy and ‘Aziz al-Din al-Nasafi (d. 
1300). These authors used wahdat al-wujud as akey word for 
the fundamental nature of things without mentioning the 
phenomenon of manyness at all. 


The Hanbali jurist Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328), who is considered 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s greatest opponent, strongly criticized wahdat al- 
wujud precisely because he thought that this concept negates 
the difference between God and creation - and he referred to 
Ibn Sab‘in for proof of this interpretation, not to Ibn ‘Arabi or 
Farghani. 


Farghani’s notion of wahdat al-wujud differed from authors 
like Ibn Sab‘in and Nasafi, for - as opposed to them - he gave a 
lot of consideration to manyness; at least he acknowledged its 
relative reality. Since he is not fully in line with thoseother 
authors, his own role in coining wahdat al-wujud as a technical 
term has become even more doubtful. 


Yet, his ontological conception also differed from Ibn ‘Arabi’s. 
Supposing that Chittick is right in stating that wujud in Ibn 
‘Arabi’s writings always needs to be understood as al-wujuid 
al-haqq (the Real Being, i.e. God), then Farghani is not in 
agreement with Ibn ‘Arabi. All too often, Farghani talks of al- 
wujud al-‘ayni al-zahiri, which means “the entified, visible 
being”. This shows that he does apply the term “being” to the 
engendered levels of creation, not only to the Real Being. 


5. Conclusion 


In conclusion, it can be said that Farghani’s way of using the 
term wahdat al-wujud does not support the assumption that 
he was responsible for establishing this technical term, even 
though - due to the frequency of its occurrence in his poetry 
commentary and the immense popularity of this work - it is in 
the process of becoming such a technical term. 
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Also when it comes to the shaping of the meaning of the term, 
we cannot conclude that Farghani is responsible, because he 
is neither fully in agreement with Ibn ‘Arabi’sown ontological 
conceptions nor with those of later authors who have used the 
term frequently or who have stronglyopposed it. 


Hence, the quest for the one who coined the technical term 
wahdat al-wujud continues and the question regarding its 
actual meaning is still being debated. 
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Thomas Wirtz 


Reactions of Ibn Taymiyya and Taftazani 
upon the Mystic Conception of Ibn ‘Arabi 


Abstract 


The mystical concept of wahdat al-wujud was not only 
developed by Sufis, it was also discussed and criticised 
by Muslim scholars, fugahd’ and mutakallimun. In this 
paper I will present the critique of wahdat al-wujud put 
forward by the Hanbali scholar Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328) 
and the Ash‘ari theologian Sa‘daddin al-Taftazani (d. 
1390). 


First of all it should be clarified that Hanbalism was not 
generally hostile to Sufism. The founder of the first great 
Sufi order, that of the Qadiriyya, was Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jilani (d. 1166), who was a Hanbali by education.Ibn 
Taymiyya himself appreciated Jilani and was a member of 
the Qadri Sufi order himself. Also, with respect to Ibn 
“Arabi, it is important to note that Ibn Taymiyya criticised 
parts of the Fusus al-hikam and not the whole work of Ibn 
“Arabi. 


In a second step this critique should be compared to the 
opinion held by the Eastern theologian Taftazani, who 
lived a few decades after Ibn Taymiyya. Although 
Taftazani was not the author of the very critical Risala fi 
wahdat al-wujid, as was assumed for a_ while, 
nevertheless he argued in his theological major work 
Sharh al-maqasid, which tackled most aspects of medieval 
kalam, that the teaching of wahdat al-wujud was neither 
reconcilable with reason nor with Islamic Law. 


The mystical concept of wahdat al-wujud was not only 
developed by Sufis and followers of Ibn ‘Arabi but was also 
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discussed and criticised by Muslim scholars, fugahd’ and 
mutakallimun. In this paper I will present the critique of 
wahdat al-wujud put forward by the Hanbali scholar Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) and the Ash‘arite theologian 
Sa‘daddin al-Taftazani (d. 793/1390). 


The figure of Ibn Taymiyya is well known for his legal 
strictness and nowadays he is supposed to be the ancestor of 
what we call Salafi Islam. He underlined the importance of a 
literal understanding of the Quran and the authority of the 
Hadith and the consensus of the companions of the Prophet. 
Recognizing the strict monotheism of the Qur’an and the 
arguments for monotheism put forward by the salaf as-salih, 
Ibn Taymiyya came to criticise what he saw in his time with 
regard to the Caliphate, which he considered unnecessary for 
safeguarding the true Islam and also with regard to Sufism.1 
He attacked some elements of popular practices of Sufismlike 
the desire of the ordinary people to visit tombs of so- called 
saints. These saints were mainly Sufis who healed visitors 
during their lifetime, which was then extrapolated and 
considered to be eternal capacity of healing. Thispractice 
seems to have been widespread in Egypt and Syria during Ibn 
Taymiyya’s lifetime. Many scholars and also the Mamluk 
rulers supported it, but he engaged in criticism of this 
behaviour.? His last attack against this practice brought him to 
prison, where he continued writing in opposition to these 
practices, so that eventually his pen and paper were taken 
from him.2 He could not live without any possibility to 
articulate his opinions and died a few days later. 


Whereas the discussion about the topic of ziyara, the visit to 
the tombs of the holy men, is still popular in Egypt and in other 
countries such as Pakistan, the fact that he criticisedthe 
monistic worldview of Ibn ‘Arabi as well is of more scholarly 
interest. Nevertheless, Ibn Taymiyya might appear as a real 
enemy of Sufism in every sense - on the level of the 


1 Knysh, Later Islamic Tradition, p. 87. 
2 Laoust, Les doctrines, p. 146. 
3 Laoust, “Ibn Taymiyya’”, p. 979. 
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veneration of the saints and on the level of metaphysical 
conception as well. Sometimes Ibn Taymiyya’s hostility to 
mysticism is even traced back to his adherence to the legal 
school of the Hanbaliya, which is said to be generally not in 
favour of Sufism. As this view is a bit too simple, Ibn 
Taymiyya’s outlook towards Sufism and Ibn ‘Arabi needs 
some clarifications. 


First of all, it should be clarified that Hanbalism was not 
generally hostile to Sufism.4 The founder of the first great Sufi 
order, that of the Qadiriyya, was Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani 
(d. 561/1166), who was a Hanbali in legal matters. Ibn 
Taymiyya himself appreciated Jilani to the extent of calling 
him “my Shaykh” and he was member in the Qadiri Sufi order. 
His Sufi genealogy went from Jilani (d. 561) to Abu Umar b. 
Qudama (d. 607) or Muwaffag b. Qudama (d. 620) to Abi ‘Umar 
b. Qudama (d. 682) and then to Ibn Taymiyya.°® 


In his Futuh al-ghayb (Discovering the Unseen) Ibn Taymiyya 
stresses that the primacy of the shari‘a forms the soundest 
tradition in tasawwuf and that many early masters like 
Muhammad b. al-Junayd (d. 910) or Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir do 
not permit the followers of the Sufi path to depart from the 
prescriptions of the shari‘a. In his Risala al-safadiyya Ibn 
Taymiyya speaks about some Sufis as those who even 
represent the teachings of the ahl al-sunna, the followers of 
sunna, which was since the beginning strongly in favour ofthe 
primacy of the shari‘a.’? Furthermore, Ibn Taymiyya 
appreciates Sufi asceticism (zuhd) and the Sufi’s concentration 
on God’s will. Especially when someone is unable to determine 
the precise will of God by rational understanding, guidance 
about how to decide can be found by following the Sufi path 
through inspiration (i/hdm). But the core point is that the 
search for inspiration has to be embedded in the context of 
following the shari‘a. Ibn 


4 Laoust, “Hanabila”, p. 161. 

5 Chabbi, “Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani’, EI 3. 

6 http://sunnah.org/tasawwuf/scholr23.htm (accessed on 14.5.2013). 
7 Knysh, Later Islamic Tradition, p. 88. 
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Taymiyya regarded such Sufis who purified themselves from 
everything which distracted them from the remembrance of 
God as siddiqin (Q; 4:69), but for him they were not closer to 
God than scholars or emirs, who became siddiqin as masters of 
the shari‘a or in politics. In fact, Ibn Taymiyya criticises only 
those Sufis who go beyond claiming to do God’s will and try to 
penetrate God’s unfathomable mystery by engaging in 
metaphysical speculation. Given this background, we can now 
come to his critique of wahdat al-wujud itself. 


Ibn Taymiyya’s critique of this kind of Sufi metaphysics shows 
that he was very familiar with Ibn ‘Arabi’s original texts, 
especially the Fusus al-hikam. It is this book which is most 
criticised by Ibn Taymiyya and which is characterisedby a 
modern writer as follows: 


“a brilliant, if extremely opaque reflection on the nature 
of prophethood and religious belief, which ismixed with 
abstruse metaphysical discussions, poetic illustrations 
of the underlying existential oneness, and daring 
exegetical paradoxes.”8 


As we have seen, Ibn Taymiyya was in favour of “correct 
Sufism”? which could reinforce obedience to Islamic law but 
unity of being, i.e. wahdat al-wujud, was far beyond what he 
considered to be correct. In his treatise “The Exposition of the 
Falsity of the Unity of Being and the Refutation of Those Who 
Adhere to It“, his main argument against the notion of unity of 
being is that it violates the demarcation between Godand man. 
Ibn Taymiyya argues that wahdat al-wujud has to be 
considered as similar to the Christian theory of incarnation 
(huldl). But it is not the familiarity to Christian theology, which 
drives him to this sort of critique. His critique is mostly due to 
the impression that the unity ofbeing or monistic theory could 
be seen as part of correctSufism and mislead Muslim believers. 





8 Knysh, Islamic Mysticism, p. 165. 
9 Knysh, Later Islamic Tradition, p. 88. 
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He sees the cause of these misguided teachings in the common 
confusion between the cosmos and its Creator. If some Sufis 
do not keep the difference between the Creator and the 
cosmos in mind, they make God similar to his creation, which 
is considered by Ibn Taymiyya as the mistakeof the later Sufis 
(tashbih) who promoted a certain deviant concept of 
immanence. This concept effectively strips God of the 
attributes of Lordship that are ascribed to him by Islamic 
scriptures. It would lead to the situation where God prostrates 
himself, obeys, feels hungry and sick and sleeps and even sins. 


But according to Ibn Taymiyya it is not justified to identify 
the theory of the unity of being with the notion of Sufism, 
because there is a development in Sufism. First, some Sufis like 
Abt Yazid al-Bistami (d. ca. 874) or al-Husayn b. Mansir al- 
Hallaj (d. 922) had only personal experiences in which they 
felt very close to God. Later, Sufis started to think that their 
personal experiences could have metaphysical implications, 
which was then elaborated by Ibn ‘Arabi in Fusus al-hikam. In 
a third step, his teaching was pushed to theextreme. 


But Ibn Taymiyya did not blame only Sufism for the success of 
a misguided doctrine like wahdat al-wujid. In his treatise 
“Ibtal wahdat al-wujud wa-l-radd ‘ala al-qa’ilin biha” (“The 
Exposition of the Falsity of the Unity of Being and the 
Refutation of Those Who Adhere to It”)!° he criticised the 
Islamic theologians (mutakallimun) as well, because they 
facilitated the acceptance of this doctrine. 


He also criticises the excessive attention given to the divine 
decree (qadar), which means that only God is a real actor or 
creator of action who brings also the deeds of individual 
human actors into being, whereas the role of the human agent 
is only the one of acquisition (kasb). This doctrine was brought 
up by the theologian al-Ash‘ari and is widelyaccepted even 
today. It is at present the guiding theological 


10 Knysh, Later Islamic Tradition, p. 89. 
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doctrine at al-Azhar University, Cairo, for example. Since the 
time of al-Ash‘ari it was criticised by theologians who wanted 
to underline the human responsibility for their deeds, which 
seemed to be minimalized in this theological conception. But 
until now, the Ash‘arite argument, i.e. that an act of free will 
would diminish the notion of an Almighty God, predominates. 
On the side of the advocates of free will were the so-called 
mu ‘tazila, a group of people who argued that the human 
intellect (‘aql) might be underestimated in the Ash‘arite 
theory. Additionally there were those thinkers like Ibn 
Taymiyya and other Hanbali scholars who said that the 
importance of obedience to the shari‘a is not given enough 
weight in this theory because the human actor gets the 
impression that his deeds or misdeeds, his obedience and his 
disobedience are not rooted in his own free decision to fulfil 
the shari‘a or not.11 


As far as the unity of being is concerned, it follows that if the 
divine creative force (qadar) is made the central focus, it can 
become an opportunity for Sufis - and especially Sufis 
following the teachings of Ibn “Arabi - to think that this divine 
force is present within the cosmos. Whoever does not 
maintain the clear demarcation between the cosmos and the 
Creator and claims to discover a direct link with this divine 
creative force may have the impression that he can get special 
knowledge about God himself. 


As anext step of his critique of the unity of being, Ibn Taymiyya 
wrote a letter to the influential Egyptian Sufi Nasr al-Manbiji 
(d. 1319), entitled “Kitab Shaykh al-Islam Ibn Taymiyya ila al- 
‘arif bi-llah ash-Shaykh Nasr al-Manbiji” (“A letter from the 
Shaykh al-Islam Ibn Taymiyya to the Divine Gnostic Shaykh 
Nasr al-Manbiji”).12 Shaykh Manbiji was an ardent admirer of 
Ibn ‘Arabi, and Ibn Taymiyya’s critical remarks annoyed him, 
causing problems for Ibn Taymiyya. In this letter, Ibn 
Taymiyya’s argument does not rest on the 


11 Ibn Taymiyya, “Ibtal wahdat al-wujiid”, p. 72. 
12 Knysh, Later Islamic Tradition, p. 89. 
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metaphysical demarcation between God and man or the 
theological issue of the human predestination through the 
divine force (qadar), but on fand’, self-annihilation in the 
godhead and the love of God (mahabba).13 He argues that self- 
annihilation can only take place through complete obedience 
to God’s will as manifest in the Qur’an and the Sunna of 
Muhammad.!* He insists that self-annihilation is a 
metaphysical reality not mentioned in the Qur’an and 
exaggerates what seekers on the Sufi path can achieve. 


In the forth and comprehensive but unfinished treatise “Risdla 
Shaykh al-Islam ila man sa’alahu ‘an haqiqa madhhab al- 
ittihadin ayy al-qd@ilin bi-wahdat al-wujud’s (“The True 
Reality of the Teachings of Unification, [also known as] the 
Unity of Being”)!°, Ibn Taymiyya describes the development of 
the heretical implications of wahdat al-wujud. Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
assertion that God and the world share the same existence is, 
according to Ibn Taymiyya, just a misguided idea. Moreover, 
the assertion of his immediate disciple, Sadraddin al-Qunawi 
(d. 1274), that God’s existence descends in stages into the 
empirical world and becomes united with earthly things, is 
outright heresy.17 


Summing up, it is important to say that, with respect to Ibn 
‘Arabi himself, Ibn Taymiyya mainly criticised parts of the 
Fusus al-hikam and not the whole work of Ibn ‘Arabi. He sees 
Ibn ‘Arabi as someone who acknowledged the difference 
between God and man, but who paved the way for others to 
render this demarcation less clear. That is why Ibn Taymiyya 
is more explicitly opposed to the followers of Ibn ‘Arabi, whom 
he accuses of making an outright heresy out of the disjointed 
ideas of the Fusiis al-hikam. The monistic tradition itself is, in 
his view, an offense against the correct belief of 


13 Knysh, Later Islamic Tradition, p. 93. 

14 Ibn Taymiyya, “Kitab al-Manbiji”, p. 162. 

15 Ibn Taymiyya, “Haqiqa madhhab al-ittihadin”, p. 2-136. 
16 Knysh, Later Islamic Tradition, p. 89. 

17 Thid., p. 94. 
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the “pious ancestors” (al-salaf al-salih) and an unlawful 
innovation (bid‘a) in faith. 


The second point to note is that the Eastern theologian 
Taftazani, who lived a few decades after Ibn Taymiyya, takes 
up Ibn Taymiyya’s criticism. 


Sa‘daddin al-Taftazani was well known for the scope of his 
learning, which covered mainly theology, rhetoric and law. He 
was born in Taftazan in 722/1322 as the descendant of a 
family well established in scholarship for several 
generations.!8 After his basic education, he embarked on a 
process of self formation. He later lived in Khwarazm but 
when this town was seized by the conqueror Timur (d. 
807/1405), he joined the group of famous scholars living at his 
court in Samarqand - although initially he refused Timur’s 
invitation because he was planning a journey to the Hijaz to 
make the pilgrimage.19 But Taftazani had to accept Timur’s 
second invitation and he spent the last decade of his life in 
Samarqand. It is during this time that he finished his great 
theological works, in particular Sharh al-maqasid, which is of 
special interest here. Timur treated him with great honour but 
after Taftazani lost a scholarly competition with Jurjani it is 
said that he experienced great sadness until his death in 1390. 


According to a remark by Ibn Khaldtn (d. 808/1406), his 
Sharh al-maqdsid became known at al-Azhar University as 
early as the year 1400 and it in use there to the present day. 
Sharh al-maqasid presents the traditional ideas of the above- 
mentioned orthodox Ash‘arite School, containingnot only the 
dogmatic positions but also the objections to these positions 
and their refutations. 


Taftazani is not the author of the very critical Risala ff wahdat 
al-wujud, as was assumed for a while. According to the recent 
research of Bakri Aladdin in his book Al-wujid al-Haqq,”° 


18 Madelung, “Al-Taftazani”, p. 95. 
19 Khvand Mir, Tarikh-i Habib, p. 545. 
20 Aladdin, Bakri, Al-wujud al-Haqq, Damascus 1995. 
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Taftazani did not write a book like this or any other book 
concerning Sufis as Ibn Taymiyya did. While reading Sharh al- 
maqasid it becomes clear that he was mainly a rationalist 
mutakallim, which means that knowledge comes for him 
through reasoning/kalam and not as a result of intuition or 
mystical experiences. The Ash‘arite school of theology 
regarded knowledge of the unseen (al-ghayb) as God’s 
exclusive prerogative. 


Nevertheless, in Sharh al-maqasid he gives a definition of 
wahdat al-wujud as follows: 


“that the necessary (al-wajib, e.g., God) is the absolute 
existence, he is alone and no multitude exists in it, 
because the multitude are pure additions, which take 
place in the human imagination like a mirage. And when 
The All (al-kull) is in truth One which is multiplied 
(takaththara) only by perception (khiyyal), for it is not 
on the way of blending substances (mukhdlata). There 
is no incarnation (hulul) and no unification (ittihdad), 
because there is no second thingto unify with.”2! 


Taftazani claims to have clarified the structure of substances 
and attributes, which indicate a real variety of things 
constituting the multitude. Given this short description and 
critique of the theory of the unity of being in the words of 
Taftazani, it would be useful to take a look at the context of this 
quotation, which is located in his chapter on tanzihat- 
reflections to keep God away from all similarities to worldly 
things. In theological terminology, tanzihat is the direct 
opposite of tashbih. Tashbih was practised by Sufis todescribe 
the theory of the unity of being, which brought the divine 
essence and the human essence closer together. The chapter 
on tanzihat includes an article about tawhid (monotheism). In 
this, Taftazani argues that God is without substance (gawhar) 
and accidence (‘arad) and that God does 





21 Taftazani, Sharh al-maqasid, p. 60. 
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not unify with anybody (Allah ta‘ala Ia yattahid bi-ghayrihi).22 
The last article tackles the impossibility of connecting God 
with things that have originated in time (hawadith). It is in this 
context that Taftazani refers to the idea that the divine 
substance and the empirical substance can be only one 
substance and can be the multitude only imagination. If God 
were connected with things that originated in time, he would 
lose the status of an eternal being. It follows from this 
philosophical argument that the theory of the unity of being 
is irreconcilable with reason. So Taftazani’s critical remarks 
concerning wahdat al-wujud are short but embedded in the 
theological concepts of natural philosophy, which were 
developed by the Ash‘arite School during the Middle Ages. It 
becomes very clear that he is refusing this theory on the basis 
of kalam. Although the philosophical background is obvious 
in his argumentation, he ends the chapter with a rather harsh 
remark by saying: “But whomever God is misleading, there 
will be nobody who can guide him.”23 


In the case of Ibn Taymiyya, we saw that the critique was not 
based on a theory of nature but on a more legal framework. 
From this perspective, Ibn Taymiyya accused metaphysical 
Sufism of motivating people to disregard obedience to the 
shari‘a whenever they felt empowered to do so by the 
experience of self-annihilation and the feeling of being unified 
with the Divine. 


Conclusion 


Wahdat al-wujud became the target of criticism from different 
directions of Muslim thinking in the 14 century. The 
approach of Ibn Taymiyya was more “law-based” and centred 
on the issue of misleading believers while the approach of 
Taftazani was rooted in the philosophical considerations of 
kalam. Both approaches expressed the desire to affirm a clear 
demarcation between God and man. 


22 Tbid., p. 29. 
23 Taftazani, Sharh al-maqasid, p. 60. 
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The fagih and the mutakallim made very critical remarks 
about the theory of the unity of being. Nevertheless recent 
scholarship on both authors makes it clear that the critique of 
wahdat al-wujud was not identical with a general critique of 
Sufism. 
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Discussion 2 on the papers of Mehdi zohrevandi 
and Thomas Wirtz 


(Moderator: Christian Troll S.J.) 


Mehdi Zohrevandi thanked Thomas Wirtz for clearly 
pointing out in his presentation that Ibn Taymiyya is not so 
much against Ibn Arabi as people generally think and that Ibn 
Taymiyya is able to see that Ibn Arabi does acknowledge a 
difference between God and creation. 


Asked by Tahir Tanoli about how Farghani sees the 
relationship between God and creation, Mehdi Zohrevandi 
admitted that a certain pantheistic tendency in Farghani 
cannot be denied - and this makes him vulnerable to criticism. 
But in his work, the notion of ‘All is He’ is not as strong as 
compared to other, even more controversial authors like Ibn 
Sab’in and Nasafi, especially because the opposite notion of 
‘He/not He’ is also implicit in some of his passages. By 
constantly reflecting on multiplicity and by juxtaposing it to 
unity, Farghani creates a balance. 





Mehdi Zohrevandi also shared her opinion as to what is 
meant by pantheism: 


“Pantheism, as I understand it, is precisely this notion to 
say that ‘everything is one’ which is seen in that hadith 
which quoted: '‘Kuntu kanzan makhfiyyan' - ‘| was a 
hidden treasure’. In this hadith God states that He was 
there in the beginning all alone and then He created the 
world because He wanted to be known. So He expresses 
that all of the world was created out of His love and 
His wish to be known, actually in order to experience 
Himself through His creation, and that He uses us, our 
hands and eyes and feet to experience His own creation 
because He can't do it in the way as we can do it with our 
limited perception, but yet, that we are thoroughly 
embedded in God and that there is nothing else but God, 
But then the question always 
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comes: 'Are we God?’ and this makes the whole thing 
so controversial.” 


Ayesha Leghari Saeed pointed out that the term ‘pantheism’ 
is not really Islamic, hence this whole concept might have been 
imported from the West. This raises the question whether 
wahdat al-wujud really corresponds to what is normally 
meant by pantheism in the Western thought tradition. Kazi 
Javed wondered whether Spinoza and Hegel come closer to 
Ibn al-Arabi when they use this term ‘pantheism’. 





In Mehdi Zohrevandi’s view, the notion of pantheism in the 
sense of ‘All is He’ is not imported by the West, but has always 
been part of certain Sufi traditions. But since the term wahdat 
al- wujud is very complex and has so many nuances, we can 
interpret it in various different ways. 





“We have to look at: Who used the term wahdat al- 
wujud and what did that person understand by it? And 
as I have already mentioned in my paper, there are so 
many different understandings of it that we can surely 
not say 'wahdat al-wujud means pantheism', means 
‘Everything is God’. It is more complex than that, but so 
difficult that we cannot summarize it in one sentence. 
Maybe after this symposium we will have a clearer idea, 
but I think the debate will always continue because it is 
so difficult to grasp.” 


Thomas Wirtz said that he did not use the term pantheism at 
all in his paper, because it simply did not come to his mind, 
since Ibn Taymiyya and Taftazani used wahdat al-wujud, 
which Thomas translated - according to the title of the 
symposium - as ‘unity of being’. 


Christian Troll asked whether Ibn Arabi, Ibn Taymiyya and 
Taftazani use any other terminology that could help us, 
enlighten us so that we get critical of our use of this Western 


term ‘pantheism’ and whether there is any alternative term 
in Arabic. 
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Thomas Wiirtz replied that apart from wahdat al-wujud, 
Taftazani also uses ‘al-kull', in the sense of 'the all’, and this 
encompasses the creator and the creation. 





“But al-kull has to be differentiated from pantheism. It 
just means 'the all’ and is not a technical term but is used 
in a lot of different manners. You can use it for everyday 
life and for other philosophical concepts. ‘Pantheism’ is 
a really specific theological term and has its clear 
meaning.” 


In Naila Tiwana’s opinion “the problem of pantheism comes 
up only when we assert that there is a second existent next to 
God”: 


“When Unitarian and Islamic mystics talk of wahdat al- 
wujud or unity of being, they are simply focusing on the 
idea that ‘there is only God in existence, there is no 
other’. So, the question of pantheism doesn't arise, 
because there is nothing else in existence through which 
divine incarnation can take place.” 


Christian Troll pondered about the reality of the non-divine, 
contingent beings: 


“If there is not only oneness (tawhid/wahdat), i.e. the 
absolute being, but also manyness (kathrat), i.e. 
‘contingent beings’ as they are called in Western 
philosophy, and if we ascribe some kind of being to 
these non-divine beings, did we say that what is non- 
absolute exists only in appearance, that it doesn’t really 
have being? That also implies it hasn't got a standing in 
itself, it has no liberty. If that non-divine addresses itself 
to the divine, it would do so not being truly real, because 
the non-divine has no real existence. [...] Again, what 
does it mean if we say that ‘God is theabsolute Being’? 
Do we, by making this statement about God thereby 
implicitly state that whatever is not absolute, that 
whatever is contingent, has no real being,is real only in 
appearance? When one reads Sufi poetry one may get 
this impression.” 
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Ayesha Leghari Saeed thought that Ibn Arabi is very clear 
about both the transcendence and the immanence of Allah. 


“The spirit of human beings is created with two faces, 
one face is facing the transcendence of Allah, the 
Oneness, the One who is hidden and who cannot be 
described by human language or utterances despite all 
our human efforts. And the other face is the face towards 
all of kathrat (manyness). This is the human challenge: 
to grow and to develop a deeper understanding of our 
role and of how we can become the barzakh, the 
intermediate reality that bridges thesetwo aspects of 
transcendence and immanence.” 


Mehdi Zohrevandi mentioned the Akbarian concept of the 
Perfect Man (insan al-kamel): 


“Ibn Arabi says that only ‘insan al-kamil’ is able to see 
with two eyes, to see both realities at the same time.” 


Thomas Wiirtz pointed out that there is a clear demarcation 
between hawadith (plural of hadith), i.e. the created/ 
accidental things which appeared in time, and al-gadim who 
is the Eternal, Uncreated. 


“But if we think about God's knowledge about the 
particularities, which was reinforced by _ the 
mutakallimun and the theologians, then everything 
which happens in creation is present in God, because 
He knows about it. So then there is some relationship 
or some unity of being - not in the form of essence but 
in the form of knowledge. It is a sign of unity.” 


Ayesha Leghari Saeed used the metaphor of the artist and his 
art. The artist is connected to his piece of art, yet the pieceof 
art is not the artist. 


Ikram Chaghatai wondered why the term wahdat al-wujud 
is ascribed to Ibn Arabi, if this term is not mentioned in his 
books, or at least not in his two magnum works, Fusus and 
Futuhat. He raised the question whether maybe the term 
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could be found somewhere in his other writings which might 
not have not been studied thoroughly yet. 


Mehdi Zohrevandi responded that the finding of the term 
wahdatal-wujud in some lesser known works of Ibn Arabi is 
considered unlikely by experts like William Chittick even not 
in whole. 


In his view, we cannot find that one single person who is 
responsible for the coining of the term: 





“Even Sadr al-Din al-Qunawi used the term twice in 
passing, but not yet as a technical term. And then later 
on, other people used the term and then it became a 
definition of something - but we are not sure of what. 
So, I think that people like Ibn Sab'in, Nasafi, Farghani, 
they all had their contribution. They all used the term, 
thus the term became more well-known. Then other 
people responded to it, like Ibn Taymiyya. And I think 
that Ibn Taymiyya had a big share in coining that 
technical term by negating it so strongly. One of his 
polemic writings is even called ‘Refutation of wahdat al- 
wujud’. I think by the time of these writings, if not earlier, 
it really became a technical term.” 


Thomas Wirtz interjected that this - i.e. the establishment of 
the technical term wahdat al-wujud by the time of Ibn 
Taymiyya - is only true for the region of Egypt and Syria. 
Taftazani who composed his own works sixty years later in 
Samarkand did not use it. He is describing the fact, but without 
the term. 


“So I think we cannot say that in the whole Islamicworld 
at one point in time, suddenly everyone said wahdat al- 
wujud. We have to say it for Egypt and Syria, and it came 
to the knowledge of Taftazani and the discussion in the 
East, but they took over the discussion without the 
technical term. Otherwise it would also be found in his 
work Sharh al-maqasid.” 


Christian Troll submitted - referring to a famous article of 
Lewis in the Encyclopedia of Islam - “that we must not 
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underestimate the fastness, the velocity with which 
intellectually discussions, not only technically, expanded _ in 
the Islamic world via the Hajj”. It must have taken almost no 
time to hear in Mekka, and thus all around the Muslim world, 
that this was discussed in Syria. 








Thomas Wirtz replied that that we are only talking about the 
technical term. The discussion was there, but not the technical 
term. 


In his role as the moderator of this discussion, Christian Troll 
gave the concluding remarks: 


“One thing is to discuss the terminology. The other thing 
is always to ask ourselves: What is really - 
philosophically/theologically - the issue? If I say 
‘philosophically/ theologically’ it does not mean that it 
is not a burning issue. For religious people these are 
burning issues and they have vast practical implications. 


So first we must always ask: What is the issue these 
scholars tackled behind the terminology? Once we have 
grasped this better we may be able to ask ourselves the 
second question: What is the situation today? Does it 
make a difference in Pakistan and in Europe among the 
Muslims, whether somebody is in sympathy with 
wahdat al-wujud or whether he is staunchly opposed to 
it? Is this just a theoretical issue or has it implications 
with regard to the world view that one is living and 
projecting and supporting with others. With these two 
questions I conclude. These are just for our reflection, 
for the ongoing discussions.” 
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Sajid Hameed 
Wahdat al-Wujud and the Holy Qur’an 


Abstract 


According to the theory of Wahdat al-Wujtd, which is 
actually a theory of creation parallel to the Abrahamic 
notion of creation, the universe emerged out of God. This 
means that the reality of everything that exists in the 
universe is God. His self is actually the “manufacturing 
material” of everything. 


According to the Qur’an, God created this world by His 
command. It did not emerge from Him but was invented 
by Him. 


Muslim Scholars, around the first half of the second 
century after the advent of Islam, borrowed the idea of 
Unity of Being from the Greek philosopher Plotinus!, who 
had presented the theory of the One. They translated the 
terms into Arabic and supported the idea with evidence 
from the Qur’an and the Hadith. Subsequently, alterations, 
omissions and additions were made anda new theory was 
presented called Wahdat al-Wujtid(Arabic: 4 5>.5!\ 545.5). It is 
actually the thematic translationof the term “The One” 
used by Plotinus. Sufis apparently presented this theory 
as an Islamic concept but it was alien to Islam as well as to 
Christianity. 


In this paper we will discuss the Islamic and the Sufi 
points of view in relation to each other. The Christian 
point of view will not be discussed, as Christianity is not 
my field. But as far as I know the Bible, I would say that 
concept of the Unity of Being, as understood according to 
Wahdat al-Wujud, is not to be found in the Bible. 


1204-270 CE. 
2 One: ‘the Good’ and it is both ‘self-caused’ and the cause of being for 
everything else in the universe. 
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Wahdat al-Wujiud 


The theory of Wahdat al-Wujud is actually a theory of creation, 
parallel to the Abrahamic notion of creation. According to this 
theory, the universe emerged out of God. This means that the 
reality of everything that exists in the universe is God. His self 
is actually the “manufacturing material” of everything. | will 
make use of a spoon, a knife and a key in order to illustrate 
this theory. All of these objectsare made of iron. Iron is the 
manufacturing material, which is molded into the above 
mentioned things. If the world were made of iron we would 
say that iron is the only reality that exists. Because a spoon, a 
knife and a key are shapes made out of iron, we could say 
that nothing exits but iron. Similarly,in this theory, God 
transformed Himself into this universeand everything that 
exits in it. Nothing exists but God (Al- Qari, 1995, p. 20)3as He 
exists within the forms of all existents. The One Being has 
attained numerous forms, or in other words, the One (Allah) 
represents everything else. (Iqbal, 1995)* the Urdu Sufi poet 
said: 


It is the oneness, which is imprisoned numerically. 
Ibn ‘Arabi said: 


What my eye sees is nothing but His face, and what my 
ear hears is nothing but His speech. 


To attain these forms, God passed through various stages; 
from Supreme Being to material beings in six steps, called six 
devolutionary® moves (in Arabic al-tanazzulat al-sittah). The 
table below shows these stages of transformation of God from 
Supreme Being to matter, and then to human form. The 


3 In Arabic Us Ji! 23.5 JI, La mawjuda illa ‘lah. 

4 Sir Muhammad Iqbal, 1877 -1938. 

5 Died 638 AH. 

6 We can think of demotion as the opposite of promotion. 
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word “devolutionary move” is the translation of tanazzulat , 
which means a series of descending steps from a higher 
status to a lower one. In other words, it means descentfrom 
being supreme to being of lower status, from a metaphysical 
to a physical realm. 


Five Appearances, Six Devolutions, Seven Statuses 


oh Devolution | Devolution | Devolution | Devolution | Devolution : 
Person7I3 1 2 Devolution6 
Man 


Unity me | 
Absolutely | Actuality Of Mental - 
Hidden Muhammad World 


V : Physical+ 
Ph 1 World : 
Metaphysical World \ | Phsiea ad Metaphysical 











The above table’ shows (from left to right) how God passed 
through the stages; from His “Person” to “Man”. The First 


7 Supreme Being 
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three stages are only mental or conceptual called al-‘ilmi 
(II). They were the conceptual beings still inside the 
“Person” of God, like a map of a house in the mind of an 
architect; they did not exist outside of Him. Stages four to 
seven are physical and are called al-‘ayni (wigJ!). They exist 
outside of the “Person” of God. The six devolutionary moves 
are from status two to status seven. In these stages, God 
passed through changes; from non-physical to physical and 
then from no-form to forms and in the end appeared in a form 
called “human” in which both the qualities of God were united, 
physical as well as metaphysical. Finally, the theory concludes 
that everything in the universe is nothing but God. This is what 
some Sufis mean by the Unity of Being. 


Ibn ‘Arabi, 1412 AH, one of the most distinguished Sufis of the 
early Islamic era said: 


God is not distinguished and distinct from all things, 
since everything in reality is He Himself. Whoever 
considers Him distinct and separate from the material 
things neither knows God nor himself. (p. 86) 


The Qur’anic Point of View 


The idea of Unity of Being, as explained above, is a theorythat 
explains the process of creation. It is about how the universe 
came into being! The idea of Oneness or Unity of Being led 
Sufis to this theory. Therefore, understanding the 
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Qur’anic concept of creation will help to determine whether 
the attribution of this theory to the holy Qur'an is true or not. 


The Qur’anic Stance on Creation 


Both the Qur’an and the Bible state that God has created the 
world by His word. The Bible says that "In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God..." (John 1.1-3). To 
understand the meaning of the verse “in the beginning was the 
word”, we must turn to the Book of Genesis (See Genesis 1.1- 
5) where it is stated that God created things merely by His 
command such as: “Let there be light: and there was light/ Let 
the waters under the heaven be gathered .... and it was so”. 


The holy Qur’an presents the same idea: “When the Originator 
of the heavens and the earth decides a matter, He only says to 
it "Be!" - and itis” (Qur’an 2:117).9 We can see the similarity 
in the verses of both Scriptures mentioned above: “Be and it 
is” and “Let there be light: and there was light”. 


This means that, according to the Biblical and the Qur’anic 
idea, the world is created by God’s miraculous command and 
not made of God Himself. The Qur’anic description gives us 
more detail as it says: “When He decides a matter, He only tells 
to it "Be!" - and it is”. The Arabic word for “it is” is yakun ox % 
which could be interpreted as “it is” as well as “the desired 
thing starts to be”. This means that if God wants a thing to 
come into existence immediately it is created without any 
delay, and if God wants a thing to be created gradually, it is 
created by a gradual process. Hence God’s way to command 
something to exist is complicated and detailed. 


Things are created within the desired course of time and attain 
the form, which was prescribed in the command. For 
instances, God said about the creation of Jesus, peace be upon 


9 Translation of Qur’anic verses in this article is taken from Allamah Taqi 
Usmani’s translated Qur’an. 
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him, “Be”, and we know that the Qur’an stated that the process 
unfolded in a prescribed time and did not happen immediately 
(see chapter 19, verses 16-35). 


This process shows that God’s words pass through changes in 
the process of creation. This is also in accordance with the 
verse in the Gospel of John: “In the beginning was the Word”. 
It means that in the beginning of everything there was a 
command of God to “be” with all its consequences. After the 
modern discoveries of science, itis possible to understand the 
process whereby energy turns into solid matter and then back 
into energy. In the same way, the Word of God creates things 
according to the details incorporated in the command/s. A 
similar phenomenon is observed in computer software. 
Written commands attain forms and, ultimately, with the help 
of other machines they appear on printed paper and in other 
forms like voice, fax, radio signals, etc. We can compare the 
Word of God to computer software that gradually becomes a 
material thing. The exploration of DNA tells us that it is also 
like a written message. The language of this message is not the 
way you are reading now; it is of a different kind. But, in the 
Scriptures, God used the expression“Word” for these kinds of 
“messages” and “software”. 


The synonyms of this word in Arabic are ruh (¢ 35), wahi(.3), 
and nafkh (js). They all mean to pronounce a word and 


communicate a message (the word wahi is not used in the 
Qur’an for the command of creation but the words ruh and 
nafkh are used instead). 


Other Qur’anic Concepts Related to Creation: 
Creator and Creation 


The Qur’an never presented the idea that God is a part of 
everything. Instead it says that God created or invented the 
universe. He is the designer, originator and creator. 
Everything is His because He has created it. Just as a painting 
belongs to its painter because he has painted it, the whole 
world belongs to God. Since God has created the world, He is 
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the Lord. He has the right to command and put us to the test in 
our worldly lives. The Lord is not part of his created world just 
as a painter is not part of his painting. I will present two 
references from the Holy Qur’an (7:54 and 59:24): 


Surely, your Lord is Allah who created the heavens and 
the earth in six days, then He positioned himself on the 
Throne. He covers the day with the night that pursues 
it swiftly. (He created) the sun and the moon and the 
stars, subjugated to His command. Lo! To Him alone 
belong the creation and the command. Glorious is Allah, 
the Lord of all the worlds. (Qur’an, 7:54) 


He is Allah, the Creator, the Inventor, the Shaper. His are 
the most beautiful names. His purity is proclaimed by all 
that is in the heavens and the earth, and He is the All- 
Mighty, the All-Wise. (Qur’an, 59:24) 


Test and Reward 


The Islamic and Christian notions of test are not compatible 
with the notion of Wahdat al-Wujud. If everything is God, there 
is no need for a worldly test followed by a reward. Eachof the 
three Abrahamic traditions say that God put us to the test and 
that humans will be rewarded according to their conduct 
towards their Lord and their fellow humans. TheQur’an says: 


The One, who created death and life, so that He may 
test you as to which of you is better in his/her deeds! 
And He is the All-Mighty, the Most-Forgiving, (Qur’an, 
67: 2) 
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This notion is not compatible with the theory of Wahdat al- 
Wujud. The idea that God puts himselfto a test and must accept 
the consequences of reward or punishment is absurd. The 
ultimate rebuttal of Wahdat al-Wujid is that the Sufis simply 
denied the existence of a heaven and a hell and asked their 
disciples to worship and show obedience not for the sake of 
any reward. Ibn ‘Arabi said: 


Lord is the reality and the slave (man) is also the same 
reality. Tell me then who is in a test? If you reply man is 
in test, don’t you know he is nothing! And ifyou say, Lord 
is in test, then I will ask you, how he can be ina test, since 
He is the Lord! (Al-Qari, 1995, p. 33) 


Allah Denies the Claim of Pharaoh 


The Qur’an stated that the Pharaoh proclaimed himself as the 
supreme Lord and Master. Instead of affirming him for 
revealing a hidden truth (in accordance with Wahdat al- 
Wujud), Allah announced a punishment for him: 


And (Pharaoh) said: “I am your supreme lord.” So, Allah 
seized him for an exemplary punishment in the 
Hereafter and the present world. (Qur’an, 79:24,25) 


Clearly, this means that Pharaoh was not the Lord and Master 
as Wahdat al-Wujiid would have us believe. 


Conclusion 


The Holy Qur’an does not support the notion of Wahdat al- 
Wujud. It does not mention anything even resembling this 
notion. The Qur’anic concept of creation and the Qur’anic 
teaching concerning the testing, which human beings must 
undergo in this world deny the notion of Wahdat al-Wujud. 
The same conclusion can be drawn from the Bible because 
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the Bible does not differ from the Qur’an in its basic religious 
teachings. Both Scriptures originate from the same source: 
Yahweh, God or Allah. 
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Naila Tiwana 


“Unity of Being” from an Ishraqi and 
Akbarian View-Point 


Abstract 


In this paper I would like to present a parallel study of 
the concept of Oneness of Existence as expounded by 
Shaykh al-Ishraq Shihab al-Din Yahya al Suhrawardi 
(d.1191 AD) and Shaykh al-Akbar Ibn ‘Arabi (d.1240 AD). 
The former employs his Illuminationist philosophy to 
expound a whole science of lights which becomes the 
foundation for his claim of unity of being. The latter 
delineates the concept of unity through the elaborationof 
the term Tawhid al-Wujud (Unity of Existence). A side by 
side analysis of the two mystical view-points enables one 
to recognize the remarkable flair with which both these 
mystic-philosophical giants have escaped the pantheistic 
trap while upholding the ontological henology of Islamic 
Tawhid in the light of the manifest divine immanence the 
Quran reveals in words such as “Wa-nahnu aqrabu ilayhi 
min habli ‘l-warid” (And We are closer to man than His 
jugular vein) (50:16) and “Wa- huwa ma’akum ayna ma 
kuntum” (and He is with you wherever you are) (57:4). 


Shihab al-Din Yahya al Suhrawardi, commonly referred to as 
the Shaykh al-Ishraq, is accepted as the resurrector of the 
wisdom of ancient Persia. A great mystic and philosopher, in 
the words of S.H. Nasr, he was “the restorer within the bosom 
of Islam of the perennial philosophy, which he called al- 
hikmat al-‘atiqah, the philosophia priscorium referred to by 
certain Renaissance philosophers, whose origin he 
considered to be divine.”! What can be termed as theosophy, 





1 Nasr, “Theology, Philosophy and Spirituality”, p. 427. 
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the science of wisdom, which in Arabic would be hikmah, in 
Suhrawardi’s understanding was complete only in the 
instance of the experiential wisdom or al-dhawgqiyah 
combining with the discursive or the al-bahthiyah. 


At the helm of his philosophy is the notion that the only valid 
means of attaining supreme knowledge is illumination which 
is concurrently transformative and ___ illuminative. 
Suhrawardian theosophy conformed to a supra-rational path 
which did not reject the use of reason but sought to reveal its 
inadequacies in the face of acquiring true knowledge. 


Suhrawardi’s unique contribution was the integration of 
Platonism and Mazdean angelology in the matrix of Islamic 
gnosis.? He without any reservation admits to have derived his 
‘science of light’ which constitutes the entire illuminationist 
philosophy from an ancient spiritual and_ intellectual 
genealogy starting with Pythagoras yet contributing a further 
enrichment to it through his Islamic inspiration. He believes in 
a dual Hikmah tradition, divine in origin and existing since 
antiquity forming the authentic Greek philosophical line 
which began in Pythagoras and Platoand reached Aristotle and 
the Persian line which manifested in the Persian sages called 
the Khusrowanids. He accepts Hermes to be the Quranic 
prophet Idris and affirms his title Father of Philosophers, 
‘Walid al-Hukama’, for receiving the divine wisdom which was 
the seed-source of philosophy. It is this wisdom that as 
primordial tradition became restored through Suhrawardi’s 
School of [Ilumination within Islam, the primordial religion.? 


The Arabic term Ishraq which is used to define Suhrawardian 
theosophy, literally means the illumination of the rising sun. 
Suhrawardi’s personal affinity with the Zoroastrian tradition 
supplied him with an innate passion for Light. One observes 
light to be the leitmotif of his doctrine. His entire metaphysical 
teachings are replete with references to 





2 Ibid., p. 428. 
3 Ibid. 
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celestial topography and physics, with a _ well-defined 
hierarchical structure of Intelligence and other Beings of Light. 


The Zoroastrian conception of Xvarnah or the Light of Glory 
provides the ground for the inception of Suhrawardi’s 
philosophy of illumination. This Light of Glory is called the 
perpetual radiance of the Light of Lights or Nur al-Anwar in 
Suhrawardian language, which is the alpha and omega of the 
entire scheme of manifest existence, as well as the inducer of 
a particular form of spirituality. This ‘Primordial Flame’ as it is 
referred to is what feeds the majesty of every being of light and 
is also the coalescent force of every being, keeping it together 
and in an unbreakable unity with everything else. In the 
Quran God mentions, “To you has come an apostle from 
among you”> (9:128), referring to the light of the prophetic 
spirit which is the first Emanant of the Absolute Divine Light 
or the Light of Lights. The Nur al-Anwar projects forth the First 
Light which on emanation becomes eternally present to It. 
Suhrawardi calls this al-tasallut ishraqi [dominance of the 
illuminating force].6 His cosmology of light is shared between 
the higher lights which are characterized by victoriality and 
the lower ones furnished by yearning for that which is above. 
This angelic order of lights with its creative and receptive 
impulse recapitulates the creative action of the Light of Lights 
in an unfolding phantasmagoria of manifestation. The 
hypostases of light originating in the Nur al-Anwar occur to be 
as innumerable as its irradiations.’ This may be referred to the 
oft-quoted hadith qudsi [sacred Tradition] amongst the Sufis, 
“T was a Hidden Treasure so I wanted to be known; hence | 
created the creatures in order that I might be known”.8 The 
ultimate victoriality of the Source of all light is reflected in 
the Quranic verse, “God is 


4 Nasr, “Theology, Philosophy and Spirituality”, p. 211. 
5 Ali (trans.), Al-Quran, p. 176. 

6 Corbin, History of Islamic Philosophy, p. 211. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Chittick, Jmaginal Worlds, p. 29. 
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above need and it is you who are needy”? (47:38) and it is 
through this unique victoriality that it occasions the first Being 
of Light, referred to as Bahman in Zoroastrianism with its 
counterpart in the Islamic tradition in the form of the Nur- e 
Muhammadi or Muhammadan Light.!° With the manifestation 
of the first Emanant, the archetypal relationship of lover and 
beloved comes into place which in turn governs the nature of 
the whole cosmos, defined to be ina state of perpetual return 
to its Source through intense longing. Eternal independence 
defines God while perpetual indigence and contingency all 
that is created. The First Emanant cannot be the holder of light 
and darkness or existence and privation because that would 
imply the presence of darkness within the Light of Lights 
which is impossible. Suhrawardi differentiates between Light 
which islight in itself and Light that is light by another. The 
uncreated Light is the Light of Lights which projects 
immediately the first incorporeal light distinguishable only by 
perfection and deficiency. While the perfection of the Nur al- 
Anwar is absolute, the First Light carries the deficiency of 
dependence on That which caused it to come into existence.11 
The rest of the lights that are born come from the First 
Emanant and carry on in an infinite stream of higher and lower 
lights until “manifested light is reduced to a pale glimmer on 
the frontier of existence”.12 Purity of light in a being is 
therefore commensurate with the proximity it has with the 
Light of Lights. This is the only measure of distinction amongst 
humanity. The Quran says, “Surely the noblest of you in the 
sight of Allah is he who is the most righteous [atqaakum]” 
(49:13).13 The word atqaakum is the possessive form of the 
Arabic noun taqwa as w-q-y which forms the verb waqaya 
meaning protection or safeguard. The one with the most 
taqwa would therefore be one who is the most protected 


9 Ali (trans.), Al-Quran, p. 438. 

10 Corbin, History of Islamic Philosophy, p. 211. 

11 Suhrawardi, Philosophy of Illumination, p. 191. 

12 Shepherd, Suhrawardi and Ishraqi Philosophy [Online source]. 
13 Malik (trans.), Al-Quran, p. 683. 
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against the veils of darkness that result within the contingent 
beings due to their innate privations. These veils that the 
Prophet referred to in the hadith, “God has seventy veils of 
light and darkness”4, provide the very matrix of the reflecting 
ground for Being to manifest, in other words what has been 
termed as the ‘maya’ or illusion in Indian philosophy of 
existence. The one who is able to transcend thetrap of this 
illusion is one who has attained waqaya and so has ascended 
the ‘ladder of yearning’ to the Proximate Light and has escaped 
the perdition of privation. 


Suhrawardi uses the analogy of light and darkness to explain 
the meaning of truth and falsehood, real and illusory andvirtue 
and sin among other paired polarities. The Real is defined in 
terms of Light because according to Suhrawardi, “Since there 
is nothing more evident than light, there is nothing less in need 
of definition’!5, which is to say that the Light of Lights is 
intrinsically self-revealing. 


In sum, Suhrawardi’s metaphysics of the world is vitally a 
metaphysics of essences in which existence becomes nothing 
more than a way of regarding or mirroring quiddity. Human 
consciousness gets caught up in the phenomenal when it is 
shut to receiving celestial illumination. The Orient of the Lights 
is the place of illuminative encounter which thrusts human 
consciousness into the understanding of its origin andtruth. 
Man is thus propelled towards an inner journey through the 
universal hierarchy of Being. The Reality of Muhammad as 
revealed through the Nur-e Muhammadi or the First Emanant 
in Suhrawardi’s philosophy as the eternal prophetic reality, 
arising out of the Unity of the Godhead,which the Sufis such as 
Ibn ‘Arabi refer to as the Mystery or al-Ghayb, gave rise to a 
series of subordinate manifestations of this Supreme Reality. 
In this sense the whole of existenceis one single universal 
entity formed by the order of essences reflecting the One 
Truth, the Only Supreme Existent. All of 


14 Chittick, Self-Disclosure, p. 483. 
415 Suhrawardi, Philosophy of Illumination, p. 76. 
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humanity is connected by virtue of the Light which is at the 
base of its origin and since it is all-pervasive and the chief 
cause of all manifestation, none in creation is free of this 
relational aspect. Thus it shows that humanity is one 
indivisible whole, which also reflects that the Prophet said, 
“Truly the faithful are to one another like components of a 
building, each part supports the other”!®. This Lightis not just 
the origin but also the ma‘al or final point of evolution of the 
human consciousness, as understood through this philosophy. 


Muhyi al-Din Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn al-‘Arabi (d.1240 AD) has 
held inimitable sway over Muslim spiritual life for the past 
many centuries. He became famous by the appellation al- 
Shaykh al-Akbar and his school came to be called the Akbarian 
school though he himself did not found any particular school. 
Michel Chodkiewicz, one of the foremost Western scholars of 
Ibn ‘Arabi asserts the pervasive influence of the Quranic text 
on Akbarian works. Considering Ibn ‘Arabi’s mastery over the 
interpretation of the legal aspects of the sacred texts, 
Chodkiewicz holds his methodology to be radically pertinent 
in reforming the Muslim outlook in a beneficially positive 
way.!7 Although the term Wahdat al-Wujud which has come to 
be identified with the philosophy of Ibn ‘Arabi was not his 
creation, there are sufficient other terms found in his works 
that can be considered synonymous to it and therefore 
quintessentially his work is a summation of that concept. The 
understanding of the relation between ontology and unity 
helps in the definition of universalism. 


In Ibn ‘Arabi’s terminology the Real is Wujud [Being]. God is 
both transcendent and immanent. The term Wahdat al- Wujud 
is represented in Ibn ‘Arabi’s philosophy by the use of terms 
such as Tawhid al-Wujud or Unity of Existence,Ahadiyya al- 
Dhat or the Unity of Essence and Wahdaniyyatu 


16 Sahih Bukhari [Online source]. 
17 Clark, “Universal Meanings”, pp. 106f. 
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al-Haqq or Unity of Reality.18 All that is other than God is 
commonly defined by the term ‘alam [universe/cosmos]. An 
important corresponding Arabic term to cosmos is khalq 
[creation]. This way Ibn ‘Arabi creates a formaldifferentiation 
between Khaliq and khalq or Creator and creation. The 
Quranic reference to the signs of God or ayat is according to 
Ibn ‘Arabi an allusion to the marks of the Real in His creation. 
Creation acquires meaningfulness to the degree that it 
signifies God or that which is behind creation. In this respect 
though the Creator transcends His creation, creation is 
inevitably dependent on and connected to the Creator. 
Inasmuch as the signs of God’s creation are signifiers of His 
Being, they fulfil the function of rasul or messenger which in 
its specific mode is the prophet of God. The sum total of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s philosophy is Unity of Existence and for him Being or 
Wujud is God because there is no reality in existence except 
God. This idea of ontological henology directly ensues from the 
fundamental formula of the Islamic faith: La ilaha illa llah or 
There is no god except Allah. 


This notion of unity of existence is not a simple one for it 
involves the complex diffusion of the divine reality within all 
of manifested multiplicity. It cannot either be interpreted as 
pantheism or made to escape the ultimate henological 
reduction. As Schuon also said that the only valid unity we 
can talk about is the metaphysical, which transcends the 
manifest world.19 We have to contend with the coincidence 
between Reality and Existence seeing this coincidentia 
oppositorum spread across the entire scheme of duality in Ibn 
‘Arabi’s explanation of the manifested reality with its roots in 
the Divine Essence. Ibn ‘Arabi says: “All the cosmos is a word 
that has come with a meaning, and its meaning is God, so that 
He may make His properties manifest within it.”2° This is an 
elaboration of the Quranic verse, “And He is with you 


18 Mesbahi, “Unity of Existence”, p. 54. 
19 Smith, “Introduction”, p. xxiii. 
20 Chittick, Self-Disclosure, p. 5. 
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wheresoever you may be” (57:4).21 There is nothing which 
exists without God and there is nothing that has been left out 
of the Divine Book as the verse of the Quran indicates (6:38).22 
The whole cosmos is the divine parchment uponwhich He has 
inscribed His words. His words are infinite as the Quran 
testifies, “If all the trees ofthe earth were pens, and the oceans 
ink, with many more oceans for replenishing them, the 
colloquy of God would never come to an end” (31:27), and so 
the very idea of exclusion, restriction or limitability is 
incompatible with the message of Islam.?3 


His whole Sufi doctrine is built upon the idea of Divine Unity. 
This Unity in its innermost dimension is an undifferentiated 
expression while it also remains the basis of distinction 
because it is only through its uniqueness that a thing is 
distinguishable from another. This same idea trickles down 
the entire scheme of existence and contributes to the 
justifiability of multiplicity in the context of the overriding 
unity thereby having direct implications on the universality of 
religion. While there are diverse outward forms of religions in 
existence, there is naturally a tendency amongst followers to 
establish the superiority of their religion overthe other. If 
this is so then how does the idea of the One Eternal Religion or 
the Primordial Faith hold true? Ibn ‘Arabi explains this subtle 
point in the light of the Quran which in one place says that all 
prophets are equal and in another that some are superior to 
others. Ibn ‘Arabi resolves the apparent contradiction by 
explaining that every prophet is superior to the other by 
reason of the particularity endowed to him.** Similarly the 
manifested multiplicity does not compromise the basic unity 
of creation but rather reflects that unity in its diversified 
uniqueness. Everything in existence is nothing other than the 
different aspects of the one truth. Once we have determined 
that existence is one, we need to then 


21 Ali (trans.), Al-Quran, p. 469. 

22 Ibid., p. 117. 

23 Tbid., p. 350. 

24 Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowledge, pp. 351-352. 
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comprehend the nature of existence which of course is 
described in various modes amongst which one is the 
metaphor of Breath of the All-Merciful, the Nafas al-Rahman. 
The unity of existence perforce requires the presence of 
multiplicity which is the expression of the infinite Names and 
Qualities that are in themselves attributions and relationships 
between God and creation. Their potential presence within 
Essence demanded creation because withoutit they would 
remain mere virtualities.25 In this sense the cosmos is an 
actualization of the Divine Being via a_ relational 
correspondence. The cosmos is the locus where the Divine 
Names can manifest their effects. 


He also explains that multiplicity is not an intrinsic attribute of 
the names but belongs to the loci of their manifestation. The 
loci are the entities in which the traces of God’s Names and 
Qualities are manifested. These entities of the created world 
are qualified by potentiality at the level of imkan [possibility] 
and manifest as a‘yan [entities] at the level of takwin 
[engendering] and are nothing in themselves apart from being 
the reflectors of Divine radiance and the recipients of its 
properties and effects.26 While God is both transcendent and 
immanent, the creatures are in ‘an ambiguous middle-ground’, 
barzakh, of Huwa/La Huwa or He/Not He.”’ The insufflation of 
the Divine Spirit into the Human Form created an eternal 
relationship between God and Man. In the context of this unity 
of existence man is gifted with the innate aspiration to seek 
God and to approach Him. 


The relationship of humanity with Haqq or Truth is 
universally essential and cannot be denied under any 
circumstance. Inasmuch as Sufism is a path to unio mystica or 
the extinguishing of oneself in Him by becoming rid of the 
subjective consciousness to dissolve in the divine presence, it 
is the universal path of realizing divine unicity. Ibn ‘Arabi’s 


25 Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowledge, p. 52. 
26 Ibid., p. 83. 
27 Tbid., p. 4. 
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theory of Unity of Existence helps contextualize the universal 
dimension of Islam and Sufism. 


While Suhrawardi introduces the Light of all lights to be the 
sustaining force of all that appears to exist and the darkness of 
corporeality as simply a capacity to receive that Light, he 
shows the highest human responsibility to be the opening up 
of oneself to the reception of this Light. Ibn ‘Arabi’s entire 
doctrine revolves around the explication of Being as Wujud, 
that which Js and the act of finding Jt. Suhrawardi’s 
metaphysics attaches the particular definition of Light to 
Being, the Light of lights which is the Origin of every 
emanation. And Ibn ‘Arabi defines all that is as Being or Wujud. 
Both reveal in their unique ways the essential unity ofall of 
existence in the light of their particular doctrines. 
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Discussion 3 on the papers of Sajid Hameed and 
Naila Tiwana 


(Moderator: Ayesha Leghari Saeed) 


The discussion started with Sajid Hameed explaining the 
concept of ‘sin’ in Islam. He said that one had to distinguish 
between moral and religious sins. The denial of truth (kufr) is 
a moral sin, whereas the denial of God and the denial of 
prophethood are considered religious sins. 


Then followed a discussion between Sajid Hameed _ and Naila 


Tiwana _ about the validity of the hadith “I was a hidden 
treasure, and I longed to be known”, which was quoted in 


some of the symposium papers. While Sajid thought that this 
was not a real hadith but something fabricated by Sufis, Naila 
explained that this hadith was usually attributed to the 
prophet (s.w.s) in the sunan of Abu Daud and that it is indeed 
one of the disputed ones, yet generally accepted, at least 
among the Sufis. 








But it was not only this hadith that Sajid found questionable, 
but also the interpretation of some Quranic verses as given in 
some of the symposium papers: 





“The words of the Qur'an and the context of the verses 
never support these interpretations which are 
presented here, especially in this [Naila’s] paper. 
Because they are usually used in Sufi literature, but not 
with these meanings which are being discussed here.” 


Mushtaq Asad praised Sajid Hameed’s knowledge of 
Christianity and that he has referred to biblical sources several 
times in his paper. Yet he wondered whether the Christians 
present at this roundtable would agree with Sajid’s view that 
the concept wahdat ul-wujud is alien to the Bible. 








Christine Amjad-Ali replied that this whole unity concept, 
as developed by thinkers like Plotinus, was very important in 
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early Church theology. Especially the teachings of the biblical 
scholar Augustine [354-430 AD] were very similar to the 
teachings of Suhrawardi: 





“Augustine, interestingly, used emanations from the 
light and talked about going further and further away 
from the light. He talked in terms love. But his way of 
talking about 'How does evil come about?’ is not a 
positive thing. It is a negative definition: that it is the 
lack of love towards the source that eventually leads to 
evil.” 


As Christine further explained, Augustine’s teachings also 
included the - often thought of as ‘horrendous’ - concept of 
original sin, articulating it in a very strong form. She raised the 
question whether this so-to-say ‘traditional’ interpretation of 
the Qur'an and the Islamic teaching as adopted by Sajid - and 
Christine sees herself on the same side in terms of her own 
Christian tradition - has to be in total opposition to other 
interpretations like those presented by Naila. Christine 
wondered whether it is not possible for both modes of 
interpretation to “come closer together than they have in these 
two papers”. 


Naila Tiwana proposed a scholarly freedom of interpretation: 


“My esteemed colleague just said he doesn't agree with 
most of the quotations that have been given here and the 
explanations. But I would like to add: Who is to 
determine how the verses of the Qur'an can be 
understood and what the exact meaning is? There is a 
hadith in which it has been said that every verse of the 
Qur'an has multiple levels of meanings, that every word 
has a meaning and then a meaning beyond that, up to 
seven levels and so on. So! think that, when it comes to 
the depth and the magnitude of the revelationas such, 
we cannot put a limit on it or say that it only implies this 
and it cannot imply that. I think it is 
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important to cultivate and to respect the breadth of 
understanding and engagement with the text.” 


Sajid agreed that “every text has many levels and the Qur'an 
also”. But for example the simple sentence ‘Please give me a 
glass of water' - even if though it has many levels - does not 
mean 'Bring me a glass of fire’. In Sajid’s opinion, “all we have 
is words to determine the meaning of God“, but “words have 
a certain limitation and we cannot put other levels and other 
concepts and other notions into these words. So we cannot go 
beyond the words.” 





Naila countered with a famous saying by Hazrat Ali: 


‘If I were to only give the commentary on the Surat al- 
Fatiha, it would fill 70 camel loads of explanations.’ 


Sajid agreed that this is true, yet he argued: 


“Hazrat Ali does not say that he wants to change the 
meanings. His interpretation and his explanation must 
be within the limits of the words.” 


Naila again advocated for openness when making 
interpretations: 


“That is what the problem is with unity and 
diversity...we always feel that the other's viewpoint is 
different and unacceptable to mine. Now, when we are 
having a discourse on ‘universalism’ or let's say 'unity of 
existence’ we have to be open to the idea of therelevance 
and meaning of diverse points of view. We have to find 
ways of engagement rather than blocking out things and 
saying 'No this is not acceptable becauseit doesn't fall 


Ua) 


into my idea of understanding something’. 


Sajid declared himself to be someone who represents “the 
traditional point of view that the Quranic words could support 
or accept any idea”. But concerning the theory of wahdat al- 
wujud, he considered the Quran unambiguous: 
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“We have discussed Ibn Taymiyya and other scholars 
who have denied this theory on the basis of the Qur'an. 
So the Qur'anic point of view is very clear. We are all 
slaves of God and He put us into a situation of test. How 
can wahdat al-wujud explain this?” 


Naila asked him a counter question: 


“My question is: When you say that God gave the 
command ‘Kun! Fa-yakun'... So whenever you give a 
command there has to be something that hears the 
command. So what was that something? What did he 
give the command to? Or what responded to the 
command? 


Sajid found this a “very good question”, and Christian Troll 
tried to help out by pointing to the “idea of 'creatio ex nihilo' - 
God created out of nothing” in the Christian tradition, thereby 
stressing the difficulty of such a concept which neither human 
language nor any comparison can explain: 





“The word ‘creating’ in human words is of course 
insufficient. It cannot express adequately that act of 
making/creating out of nothing. No human being can 
do that. And therefore human language is insufficient. 
It is only analogical language. Then we have a long 
discussion in the Christian tradition about analogy. 
What kind of analogy? Intrinsica or extrinsica? Externa, 
interna? 


But the point here is: emanation means one thing, and 
manufacturing means something else and ‘creating out 
of nothing’ has yet another meaning. So my question 
here would be: What would be the Islamic thinking on 
these concepts? You need an act of faith for this. It 
doesn't immediately follow from your experience. 
Certainly you can come to it, but this faith in ‘creation 
out of nothing’ is something very different from 
anything human. Therefore, the many comparisons that 
were made are only comparisons; they are insufficient.” 
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Ayesha Leghari Saeed intervened: 


“May I just add to this debate between both papers? I 
would like to invite all of the participants here who are 
interested in this debate to actually start reading some 
of the texts - I know itis an arduous task - of Hazrat Ibn 
al-Arabi and Suhrawardi. As soon as you start reading 
them you will be amazed at the in-depth understanding 
of the Qur'anic terminology, phrases, and not just the 
mention of them but a contextual understanding of the 
Qur'an, Hadith, Sirat_un-Nabi tradition and the 
exposition of all this in the light of their own ilham and 
kashf. Ilham and kashf are of course gifts of God, they 
are graces of God received by those who seek them, who 
spend their lifetime. 








Suhrawardi Maqtul was 'maqtul’, was murdered at a 
very young age for his beliefs. Now, if I can just quote 
one verse of the Qur'an to highlight his philosophy of 
light; we all have come across that verse: ‘God is the 
friend of those who believe and he takes them out of 
darkness into light.’ Now the whole of Suhrawardi's 
philosophy can be understood as an exposition of just 
even this verse of the Qur'an. [...] So I would ask both 
scholars to read seriously.” 


Sajid Hameed could not share her enthusiasm as to these Sufi 
scholars: 


“Thank you for this suggestion. I have already read Ibn 
al-Arabi - Fusus al-hikam and Futuhat al-makkiyya - and 
books of Indian Sufis, almost all of them. But 
unfortunately my discovery is different from yours, Iam 
sorry. But I am not going to say anything harshly. You 
are also learned people and you are most welcome to 
express your views.” 


Laughter ensued and Ayesha Leghari Saeed replied: “We 
are interested in learning about your discoveries.” 


Tahir Tanoli joined in: 
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“Actually, I think the problem is how we understand the 
mystic discourse. I will quote a few things. Number one, 
I refer to Sajid's paper, first page: 








‘According to wahdat al-wujud, the universe emerged 
out of God. His self is actually the manufacturing 
material of everything.’ 


This is not the concept of mysticism. But why did you 
mention this sentence in the paper? The understanding 
of mystic discourse is very important. For example, 
mystics say that the relation of creation and creator 
has two primary channels: one is fayd-e aqdas and the 
other is fayd-e muqaddas. This is the thought of Ibn 
Arabi and all the mystics who followed Ibn Arabi, they 
say: ‘At the higher level, where fayd-e aqdas functions, 
the relationship of creation and creator cannot be 
understood. It is beyond our perception.’ 





Actually, the adherents of both the wujudi and the 
shuhudi school of thought say this. Mujaddid Alf Sani 
says: ‘The reality of Almighty Allah is wara’ al-wara’ 
thum wara' al-wara'. So it is very hard to say that 
Almighty Allah is the manufacturing material of the 
universe.” 


Naila Tiwana agreed: 


“Yes. Another problem that I have is with the words: 'In 
these stages God passed through changes’. 


He [Ibn Arabi] never said that God passed through 
changes.” 


Tahir Tanoli continued with this critical analysis of Sajid’s 
paper: 
“Next, in the table on ‘Five Appearances, Six Devolutions, 
Seven Statuses’, where you refer to 'Status5, Devolution 
4, Model’: I may be wrong, but in myopinion this is ‘alam 
al-mithal. What is ‘alam al-mithal? Chittick rightly called 
it the ‘imaginal world’. Imaginal 
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world and model world are two totally differentthings.” 


Christian Troll interjected by saying that “mithal is often 
referred to as ideas”. But Sajid Hameed insisted that the stage 
of ‘soul’ follows the stage of ‘model’. 


Kazi Javed added to the critical evaluation of the paper: 


“No Sufi will agree when you say that ‘wahdat al-wujud 
is actually a theory of creation’. I refer to Sajid's paper, 
where he says: 


‘The theory of Wahdat al-Wujid is actually a theory of 
creation.’” 


Ayesha Leghari agreed that she had also never come across 
such a statement, and Tahir Tanoli affirmed that “this is not 
the view of the mystics”. 


Sajid Hameed refuted them: 


“This is not the view of Indian mystics. I am saying that 
I have derived these ideas directly from the books, not 
from secondary sources. We are mostly concerned here 
secondary sources. With regard to secondary sources, 
what you are saying is true. But actually they are 
explaining the relation of God and the cosmos in 
creation: ‘How we are created and why I am God? 
Because I am made of God!’ 


How can Hallaj say: 'I am the Truth; in my shirt, there is 
nothing but God!'? He says that because he is made of 
God. So it is raw truth that in the basic books of Ibn-e 
Arabi and Shihabuddin Suhrawardi who are replying to 
the question: What is the relation between me and my 
God? [...] I am nothing but his reflection in a mirror. 
What does this mean?” 


Kazi Javed retorted: 


“Means wahdat al-wujud.” 
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Like Sajid, Christian Troll also found this mirror concept 
problematic, because it doesn’t take into account the evil 
spirit: 





“Part of my human condition is not only divine 
reflection, there is something else. It's not only the good 
spirit, it's also the evil spirit! But my individual life and 
the life of society are shaped by forces that are not just 
the mirror of God's goodness and so on. How do | 
account for that?” 


In reply, Ayesha Leghari Saeed recited: 


“Veils of light and darkness that separate me from my 
Beloved...” 


Sajid Hameed criticized this philosophy of the Sufis: 





“This is philosophy. And the Sufis - Mughal Sufis, ancient 
Sufis - all of them make use of this philosophy. But 
unfortunately they are using very sweet-coated words 
to hide the actuality of a clear idea.” 


Tahir Tanoli tried to put this idea into its right context: 


“Hazrat Bayazid Bistami says: 'Under my coat there is 
none except Almighty Allah.’ Does it mean that Bayazid 
Bistami is Almighty Allah? I think we need to 
understand this quotation in its proper context. It is 
even quoted in the Mathnavi by Maulana Rumi, right at 
the end. 


However, in reference to the verse in which Almighty 


Allah says 'When you threw the stone, it was not you. 
This stone was thrown by Almighty Allah’, I shall quote 


an example: There is a piece of iron in the fire and we 
keep it in the fire. After some time it will become red. But 
it will not be fire. It will be iron - with the characteristics 
of fire. 


‘God cannot be man and man cannot be God.’ 
Difference is there! The beauty of Sajid Sahib’s paper is 
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the question about the relationship between Creator 
and creation, though not entertained in proper context. 
That was the question I raised for Heike. This is 
something that is very difficult to understand. It 
demands a lot of skill to understand the Sufis’ 
terminology. For example, till today I have not seen a 
proper translation of ‘ayn - ‘ayn as in ‘ayn al-thabita. 
What is ‘ayn?” 


Mehdi Zohrevandi suggested ‘entity’ because William 
Chittick translates it in this way. But Tahir Tanoli found that 
this word does not contain all the meaning that Ibn Arabi had 
in mind, which is partly because “no language can be equal to 
Arabic”. As Tahir had learned from scholars, ‘ayn can have 
more than fifty meanings. 





Sajid Hameed brought the discussion back to the issue of 
God’s alleged immanence in creation. When God says “It is not 
you who cultivated the earth, I cultivated the earth”, then this 
points to the divine mercy. It merely means: 





“Ttis my mercy that I make you strong’. - It just says that. 
Not wahdat al-wujud.” 


Winding up this discussion, Ayesha Leghari Saeed invited the 
participants to reflect on the divine name ‘Ya Latifu': 





“In Urdu, we mostly understand it as something that is 
beautiful, subtle, extremely fine. But there is another 
beautiful Arabic meaning, which I want to share: it 
means ‘one for whom distance has no meaning’. And | 
think we can think of that while having tea.” 
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Mushtaq Asad 


Panentheism: An _ Understanding and 
Practice 


Abstract 


The big challenges of our modern times, in which 
economics - and to support it technology - has taken 
center stage have instigated me to revisit the mystical 
heritage of humanity, in particular Asia. There are 
different types of mysticism - theistic, atheistic, 
pantheistic and panentheistic. The latter two have to be 
carefully distinguished. 


While pantheism is commonly seen as_ heresy, 
panentheism is more livable and adoptable by the 
religious spiritualities. Panentheism means: “God is in 
everything, and everything is in God”. Three metaphors 
(potter and clay; lover and beloved and dancer and dance) 
help to understand this principle. 


In Asia, which is naturally divided in West, East and 
Central Asia, three different supreme values of mysticism 
prevail, and they are the real fruits of panentheism: (1) 
charity toward the poor, (2) kindness toward nature, and 
(3) sharing with others. They are inspired respectively 
by: (1) the Word of God, (2) nature, and (3) a combination 
of both: ma‘rifat (knowledge). 


Introductory Poem “Oh My Silent God” by Mushtaq 
Asad! 


Oh my silent God Ay mere khamosh khoda 
Layer after layer Teh dar teh 
On the earth zamin par 


1 Asad, Mushtaq, Ay Mere Khamosh Khoda (Poetry Collection), pp. 41f. 
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to the mystery called human 
being 

give the secret of silence 

give the clue of your being 
beyond the five senses 

donate him more senses 

To this bitter word “time” 

Give the sweetness of eternity 
Oh my silent God 

Buried in the chest of history 
Touch my dead body 

Give me the proof of my being 
alive 

Once more in my nostrils 

Blow the breath of life 

Calling me by my name 

Return the identity of mine 

Give me any of your signs 

Give a world of meaning 

Oh mysilent God 

Be silent, no doubt 

But 

Like the flow of water 

Like the flame of fire 

Like a sprouting seed 

Like a traveler attracted to 
travel 

Like the mother’s womb 
Intoxicated dervish, like a wave 
of the ocean 
Like _ bells 
tempels 
Like the nests well-set in the 
branches 

Include me in your ecstatic 
party 

Let me take part in your dance 
Oh my silent God 


swaying in the 


Insan name is bheid ko 


Khamoshi karaz de 

Apni zat ka suragh de 
Hawas-e khamsa ke ‘ilava 
Ise aur bhi hawas de 

Is karwe lafz “waqt” ko 
Abdiyyat ki mithas de 

Ay mere khamosh khoda 
Tarikh ke sine mein dafan 
Meri lash ko chu kar 
Mere hone ka subut de 


Mere nathnon mein ek bar phir 
Zindegi ka damp hunk de 
Mujhse nam se pukar kar 
Mujhko meri pehcan de 

Mujhe apna koi nishan de 
Ma’non ka ek jahan de 

Ay mere khamosh khoda 
Khamosh raho be-shakk 
Magar 

Pani ke bahao ki tarah 

Ateshi alao ki tarah 

Ugte hue bij ki manind 

Safar se manos musafir ki tarah 


Batn-e mader ki tarah 

Mast qalander, moj-e samandar 
ki tarah 

Mandir mein latakti ghantion ki 
tarah 

Tehnion pe sajeghonselon’ ki 
tarah 

Mujh ko bhi sharik-e mahfil karo 


Apne is rags mein shamil karlo 
Ay mere khamosh khoda 
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Why to Study the Unity of Being? 


Our present world is dominated by economics andtechnology. 
We have formed the world into a big mega mallin a market 
where everything is purchasable, everything is saleable. Every 
aspect of life is controlled by money; health, education, 
politics, social interaction, NGOs, science, research and 
laboratories. No one can function without money. Even our 
religions need more money to run the show. Eventually we are 
missing a sense of mystery and poetry and beauty. All the 
school syllabus books are full of economics and technology. 
You can’t find the words “beauty” or “beautiful” in the 
syllabus books of economics or technology, because beauty is 
dear to the mystery. It is a revelation of mystery. If we are not 
allured by the beauty we cannot experience the mystery. We 
would rather talk about the analytical decoding of human life, 
like DNA reports, blood groups and chemical substances, but 
the reality is that we cannot test everything in the 
laboratories. We cannot analyze the beauty, ecstasy, poetry, 
art. Actually we are losing our right hemisphere. Inmy 
observation, we currently hear less about sexual scandals, but 
more about money scandals. Economics is at the center stage. 
The motivation behind this techno-economical dramais greed 
which can never be satisfied. In this way, the whole world has 
become a mega mall. You are only welcome if you buy 
something. Even the science laboratories are inventing things 
according to the demands of the market. That is why the 
notion of beauty, art and poetry is missing. It means that 
spirituality is missing. That is why this title, which is “unity of 
being”, is so important and timely to study here. It is to create 
the balance between technology and cosmology. 


When we talk about the unity of being, for me itis “oneness of 
the whole”. There are two keys to reach the knowledge of the 
unity of being or wholeness. Firstly, to understand the unity of 
life itself (scientific story of creation), secondly, to discover the 
love within life. Religion is not the mother of mysticism, it is 
not subordinate to religion. Rather mysticism comes before 
religion, historically and in every sense. It is 
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actually a continuation of understanding of the relationship 
between the human being and other beings within the set of 
beings - it means between the part and the whole, wave and 
ocean. Kabir, the great poet of the Subcontinent, says: 


“I laugh when IJ hear the fish in the water is thirsty.” 


In order to understand the unity of being we have got to 
understand the unity of life, which is the family of life on earth. 
This life on earth is one unit. All the family members are 
brothers and sisters or co-living-beings, interconnected, 
interlinked, interrelated and interdependent. These are a few 
of those many relationships of earthly family members. All the 
members of this Life Family are equals and unique. In this 
understanding, anthropocentricism has no place. It means, the 
notion that the human being is at the center stage of lifein 
the universe, i.e. that everything is for the human beingand 
that he is the master of everything, does not work for the 
purpose of unity of life. Which such a notion, other forms of life 
like rocks, trees, animals and the elements like water and air 
are not considered as living beings, only as things to be used, 
to be swallowed and consumed. Even science knows that all 
life comes from the same source. So thisanthropocentric view 
cannot understand the basic unity and equality of these 
earthly life family members, because of its exclusiveness. Life 
on earth is relational. If one is aware offull union of earth life 
relation, one is fully part of the whole that would be called 
unity of being or oneness of being. In thelanguage of Thomas 
Berry, a great geologist: 


“The new prosperity requires a new language. This new 
language is primarily the language of the earth, the 
language of living relationship that extends throughout 
the universe.”2 


All things are interrelated because all things are a micro- 
cosmos ofa macro-cosmos. As Guru Rajnesh, one of our Indian 
mystics says: 


2 Thomas Berry in Fox, Original Blessing, p. 68. 
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“Look into your own life. If you are attracted too much 
to food, become a little more aware. It is the first search 
towards oneness. Now even physicists, a few crazy 
physicists say that atoms are together because they love 
each other. The word love is not good to use, it seems 
anthropomorphic. But now a few physicists are 
courageous enough to say that it explains something and 
it has to be used because there seems to be no other 
explanation. Why are electrons, neutrons and protons 
together? Why this togetherness? There must be a 
certain sort of bond, a certain attraction, theremust be a 
certain unity, a certain love affair going on ‘on the 
lowest level, but there must be a certain love affair’, 
otherwise why don’t they fall apart? You can call it 
gravitation, you can call it magnetism or you can call it 
electro-field or whatsoever you choose. But love seems 
to be the best word because it can explain the whole 
spectrum from the lowest to the highest.” 


The Mystics 


Who are the mystics? They are those who contemplated and 
meditated on the mystery of life, love of God and reality of 
the world. There is a difference among mystics also, for 
example some are theistic, and some could even be called 
atheistic, and some are pantheistic, and the majority is 
panentheistic. Even the scientists could be great mystics. As 
said by Albert Einstein: 


“The more I study science, the more I believe in God.” 


When we say theistics it means that they consider God 
outside the world. They follow the dualistic approach of 
understanding. For theistic mystics God remains above and 
outside the world. And from outside he controls, orders, 
destroys and protects. The fate of the world is in the hands of 
the God who is above somewhere in heaven. So human beings 
are supposed to obey him and to follow his 


3 Guru Rajnesh in Osho, Divine Melody, p. 105. 
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commandments and messages and to worship him, and finally 
they will be judged by him. 


Atheistic mystics are mystics who believe in the existing 
reality, ie. in whatever is visible, and can be experienced. 
According to them, existence is enough, no need of God. In 
this line, Karl Marx and Engels serve as examples. 


Pantheistic mystics are those who believe that God is 
everything, hence everything is God. There is a difference 
between pantheism and panentheism. The classical 
definition of pantheism is: “a religion, belief or philosophical 
doctrine that identifies God with the universe”. We can say, 
pantheism is a mystic belief that God is everything and hence 
everything is God. Pantheism has to be clearly distinguished 
from panentheism. 


As Matthew Fox says: 


“Pantheism is declared heresy because it robs God of 
transcendence. Panentheism on the other hand is 
altogether orthodox and very fit for orthopraxis as well, 
for it slips in the little Greek word ‘en’ and this means 
‘God is in everything and everything is in God’. This 
experience of the presence of God in our depth and in 
all the blessings and sufferings of life is a mystical 
understanding of God.”4 


This understanding of panentheism is what I consider 
wahdat al-wujud to be. 

Three Metaphors for the Unity of Being (wahdat al- 
wujud) 

There are three metaphors to understand and explain the 
unity of being, the oneness of the whole at various levels. The 


first is potter and clay; the second is lover and beloved; the 
third is dance and dancer. 


4 Fox, Original Blessing, p. 90. 
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1) Potter and Clay 


The first metaphor, which is the one of potter and clay was 
first introduced by the Prophet Jeremiah in the Old Testament 
of the Bible (Jeremiah 18: 1-6), where he indicatesthat God is 
the potter and his people are clay. This is a very much classical 
theistic approach to understand the relationship between God 
and the human beings, or God and his creation. He is more 
venerated here as creator. In this classical approach the 
creator and his creation remainseparate. It is very much 
sensitive and tactile, i.e. the touch of God is there, but again it 
remains dualistic. In this approach, the human being becomes 
the representative of God on earth,so they exercise their 
power in the name of God. This shows the unity of creator and 
creation, although at theistic level. 


2) Lover and Beloved 


The second metaphor is where God is lover and creatures are 
is his beloveds. This metaphor mostly appeals to the mystics, 
especially in the subcontinent. In Punjabi mystical poetry,this 
metaphor is abundant. This is called “unity in love”. Love 
binds, love unites. So in love, everything becomes one. Sowhen 
their love exists, there is no separation between I and you. 
They become one. Bullh-e Shah, a great mystic of Kasur, 
Punjab, took the legendary lovers Heer and Ranjha as a 
metaphor for himself: 


“Ranjha, Ranjha kardi, ni mein ape ranjha hoi. 
Saddoni menu tido Ranjha, Heer na akhey koi.” 


This means that, by calling Ranjha by his name, Heer herself 
became her beloved Ranjha. 


This second metaphor is also often used in the Bible, especially 
in the New Testament. In the first letter of theapostle St. John 
(4: 8) itis written: “God is love.” (The Greek word used here is 
agape.) 

In the letter of St. Paul there are lots of citations which can 
explain the fulfillment in love and panentheism. For Paul, God 
is “All in All”, as mentioned in his letters: 
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“Fullness of him who is filled all in all.” (Ep 1: 23) 
“It is the same God who is at work in all.” (Cor 12:6) 


The mission of Christ gets fulfillment “so that God may 
be all in all”. (Cor 15:28). 


“He is everything and he is in everything.” (Col 3:11) 


“One God and father of all through all within all” (Ep 
4:6) 
So in the eyes of Paul, this “All in All” is seen from the 
perspective of the second metaphor of lover and the beloved, 
more appropriately: God is love. The first Corinthians, chapter 
13, is called Canticle of Love. St. Paul says: 


“If I could speak in all the human and angelic tongues, 
but had no love, I would only be a sounding brass or a 
clanging cymbal.” (13:1) [...] “Now these three endure: 
faith, hope and love, but the greatest of these is love.” 
(13:13) 


In the Old Testament there is whole book called Song of Songs 
that contains in itself the mystical spirituality of the Jewish 
people. This is a perfect example of the metaphor of lover and 
beloved, which means God and his creation. Even the love 
between human beings is the medium to experience the love 
of God. In this book, it is written: 


“My lover is mine, and I am his.” (6:3) 


This is the main message of the Song of Songs. Even though the 
text seems to speak of lovers on a human level, it is surelya 
metaphor for the love of God for the human beings. 


Even the Gospel (New Testament), which is love par 
excellence itself, indicates that the love of God is the cause and 
reason of the whole existence. As in the Gospel of St.John: 


“Yes, God so loved the world that he gave his only Son 
that whoever believes in him may not perish, but may 
have eternal life.” (3:16) 
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“All things were created through him and for him, he 
exists before all things and in him all things hold 
together.” (Col. 1:17) 


3) Dance and Dancer 


In the two metaphors discussed above, the two come close to 
each other, yet they still have their separate identities. It is a 
union of two. But in the third metaphor, the reality exists only 
in one entity. One cannot separate the dance from the dancer. 
They are inextricably one. So this metaphor is perfectfor the 
“unity of being” or “oneness of the whole”. We can see that the 
universe is a perfect dance of God. This dance can be seen 
everywhere, in every movement, also in my above-cited poem. 
Everything is in motion: the earth, sun, moon, stars, water, air, 
created beings etc. When animals are happy, they start 
dancing. This is an expression of their ecstasy. This very dance 
is life. If this movement is stopped, life is stopped - within the 
body and outside the body. Everything is rhythmicor cyclical, 
be it the functions of the bodily organs or the seasons of 
nature. Nature is full of dance. If one is attuned to nature, 
automatically we learn the dance existing in ourselves. 


There are so many mystics who use this metaphor, for 
example Bullh-e Shah and Maulana Jalaluddin Rumi. Both of 
these were dancing Sufis. Bullh-e Shah says in one of his 
poems: 


“Ja main mari ay addi, mil gaya vohayya 

Tere ishq nachaya, karke thayya thayya.” 

“When I started to dance [in ecstasy], he [God] met me. 
Your love made me dance vigorously.” 


Also in the Old Testament of the Bible, the prophet Zephaniah 
(3:17) speaks of God who dances out of joy about his creation. 
God shows his intense love through dance: 


“He [God] will rejoice over you with gladness and revive 
you in his love; he will dance with songs of joy for you.” 
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Geo-mystical Division of Asia and Practice 


Asia is full of mysticism, and to understand and experience 
more deeply the Asian expression of mysticism, we have to see 
its geographical mystical phenomena. 


Naturally Asia is divided into three parts: 


1) Western Asia (generally called Middle East) 
2) Central Asia (commonly called the Subcontinent) 
3) Eastern Asia (known as the Far East) 


These three parts of Asia, different spiritual forces bring about 
different (mystical) supreme values, which can be seenas the 
fruits of panentheism: 


The first part is Western Asia (or Middle East), from where 
we received three religions: Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 
Having so many things in common, they have given a great 
patrimony of mysticism. For this part of Asia, the spiritual 
force of the people has been always the Word of God or the 
Prophetic Word of God, namely Thora, Gospel and Quran. For 
them the supreme value is the written word of God. The 
mysticism coming from this part of Asia derived their 
inspiration and wisdom from the word of God. Its practical 
fruit is shown through charity towards the poor. The 
mystery of their mysticism is charity. 


In Eastern Asia (third part; called the Far East) the supreme 
spiritual value is nature. So the people of the Far East and 
mystics of this area consider the nature as supreme value. In 
this way, respect, care and love for nature is divine. Therefore 
the mystics of this area will contemplate more and more on 
nature - as compared to scripture in Western Asia. The fruit of 
their mysticism is shown in kindness towards nature. In 
many legends, this phenomenon can be observed. 


In Central Asia (second part; called South Asia or the 
Subcontinent) East and West meet. Here we find mystical 
combination of scripture and nature. Here we find so many 
great mystics in Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism and Sikhism. 
(Christianity is still waiting.) In the mystical tradition of 
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Central Asia everything is meaningful, hence in communion. In 
the people’s language two words are very important: “deep” 
and “subtle”. In the modern age, especially in the cities, this 
heritage has been lost. It can only be found in the rural area 
where people are very much connected with nature. Here 
plurality has always been the real face of reality, be it in 
religion, culture, ethnicity, languages and so on. The language 
of the common people is nourished by the mystics. So for this 
part of Asia, the practicing value is sharing. In Punjabi we call 
it sanjh. With urbanization, this supreme value is being 
disturbed. Some signs of this value still continue with the 
mystics and at the shrines. They call itparsad, pandhara, shirini 
or, tabarrak. 


Conclusion 


When we say panentheism, in the geographical context like 
East, West and Central Asia, we come to the conclusion that all 
three of those above mentioned metaphors are the medium to 
experience the intimate unity between God and creation, 
human being and creation, human being and God and 
interrelationship of every being in the wholeness. The part 
becomes a part of whole, like the wave is already the part of 
the ocean. We are in God and God is in us. J am in God and God 
in me. 


In the poem called “Kafi” of the great mystic Shah Hussain, who 
lived in Lahore in the era of the Mughal emperor Akbar, it is 
said: 


Rabba, mere hal da mehram tu. 
Tu hai tana, tu hai bana. 

Rom rom vich tu 

Andar tu hai, bahar hai tu 
Mera sab kuch tu. 

Kahey Hussain faqir sain da 
Main nahin sab tu 
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Oh my God, you know me deeply 
You are the length, you are the width 
You are in every pore and hair 

You are within and without 

My all is you 

Says Hussain, the mystic of God 

Iam nothing, you are everything. 
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Christine Amjad-Ali 


Seeing God and Experiencing God. Paul and 
Merkabah Mysticism 


Abstract 


This exploratory paper concentrates on that aspect of the 
Divine transcendence-immanence spectrum related to the 
theme of ‘seeing God’ in the Old and New Testaments 
(Bible). It looks briefly at the Old Testament narrative 
tradition in which God ‘appears’ to various figures; the 
prophetic tradition of the vision of the heavenly court and 
the throne of God; and the development of the apocalyptic 
tradition of Merkabah mysticism and the ‘ascent’ to the 
heavenly throne-chariot and the vision of the One of the 
throne in ‘the likeness as the appearance of a Man’ 
(Ezekiel 1.26). It then explores how this Merkabah 
mysticism may relate to visions of the exalted and 
glorified Christ in the New Testament. The paper 
concludes by looking at the relationship and possible 
tension between ‘seeing God’ in terms of the mystical 
vision of transcendent divine glory and ‘experiencing God’ 
in terms of the imminent presence of God among his 
people and in the person of Jesus. 


Divine Holiness, Transcendence and Presence 


One of the most common and characteristic attributes of God 
in the Biblical tradition is that of ‘holiness’. God is holy.1 
Holiness has, of course, a moral dimension, particularly as it 
relates to the people of God as in texts such as ‘be holy as the 
Lord your God is holy’.2 But primarily to call God holy is an 
intimation of God’s utter transcendence, his otherness; it is 


1See e.g. Exodus 15.11; Leviticus 19.2; 1Samuel 2.2; Psalm 22.3; Psalm 
99.1-5; Isaiah 6.3, 57.15. 
2 Eg Leviticus 19.2; 1 Peter 1.16. 
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an awe-filled recognition of the numinous.? The holiness of 
God is both expressed and protected in a number of ways in 
the Old Testament. Perhaps most significantly is through the 
prohibition of images. God is utterly different from his 
creation. He is too holy to be seen by mortals. Even Moses - 
who talked person to person with God - when he asks to see 
the glory of God, is told ‘you cannot see my face for no one shall 
see me and live’ (Exodus 33.20). Nor can God be symboliz 


ed through any form of visible representation. The second 
commandment is‘ You shall not make for yourselves an idol, 
whether in the form of anything that is in heaven above or that 
is on the earth beneath, of that is in the water under the earth’ 
(Exodus 20.4). This is as much a prohibition of trying to 
represent the true God in visible form as it is a prohibition of 
idolatry in the sense of worshiping other gods. 


In the Old Testament, however, God’s holiness, his utter 
transcendence, does not imply that he is distant from his 
creation. In the Exodus story, which is paradigmatic for the 
whole biblical tradition, it is the experience of the presence of 
God with his people that is repeatedly emphasized. God’s 
presence was experienced in the pillar of cloud and fire that 
went before the people during their exodus journey (Exodus 
13.21). After the people of Israel worship the golden calf, God 
threatens to remove his presence from them. He will send an 
angel to guide them and will drive their enemies out of the 
promised land before them, but he himself will not go with 
them (Exodus 33.2-3). But Moses argues with God, ‘If your 
presence will not go do not carry us up from here’ and God 
relents (Exodus 33.12-17). The very last verses of Exodus 
(40.34-38) are a description of the presence of the glory of the 
Lord filling the tabernacle and the presence of God in the pillar 
of cloud and fire ‘before the eyes of all the house of Israel at 
each stage of their journey’. 


The presence of the glory of God filling the Tabernacle is 
particularly significant as the Tabernacle, which was the 


3 Using the concept of Rudoph Otto, The Idea of the Holy (1923). 
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portable shrine that accompanied the people of Israel in their 
exodus wanderings, prefigured the Temple that was later built 
in Jerusalem.* So the presence of God in the Tabernacle 
prefigures is understood as prefiguring the presence of God in 
the Temple. In both cases God’s glory was understood tobe 
focused on the Ark of the Covenant. The Ark was a portable 
box containing the covenant between God and his people, with 
a ‘cover’ or ‘mercy seat’ framed between the outspread wings 
of two cherubim (angels),> which represented the heavenly 
throne of God. ‘There I will meet with you, and from above the 
mercy seat, from between the two cherubim that are on the 
ark of the covenant, I will deliver to you all my commands for 
the Israelites’ (Exodus 25.22). Thus God’s palpable presence 
with his people is paradoxically symbolized by the absence of 
visible representation - an empty throne on which the 
formless glory of God rests. 


Seeing God in the Old Testament 


There are other Old Testament traditions, however, which 
take different approaches to seeing God. In the early narrative 
tradition® God ‘appears’ to various figures in a way that 
resembles what modern literary critics call ‘magical realism’. 
For example God meets Adam and Eve as he walksin the 
garden in the cool of the evening (Genesis 3.8), God comes as 
a guest to Abraham’s tent at Mamre and eats with him, he and 
Abraham go for a walk and discuss the fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah (Genesis ch 18). The parents of 


413 of Exodus’ 40 chapters - almost the entire second half of the book - 
concern the Tabernacle, detailed instructions for making it and the various 
ceremonial paraphanalia associated with it, its actual construction, and the 
priestly rituals connected with it. 

5 See Exodus 25.10-22; 37.1-9 

6 Without getting into debates about the date of various elements of the Old 
Testament, it is noticeable that this ‘naive’ way of narrating the activity of 
God is largely limited to the Genesis narratives. Later Jewish tradition found 
these divine appearances theologically difficult to deal with and when 
retelling the stories would often substitute ‘the angel of the Lord’ for God. 
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Samson (Judges ch 13) are met by a figure who announces 
the coming birth of Samson to them. This figure is sometimes 
referred to as a man of God, sometimes as the angel of the Lord, 
and sometimes as Yahweh,’ that is God himself. Following this 
experience the husband says ‘we have seen God and we shall 
surely die’ to which the wife wisely points out that if God 
meant to kill them he would not have met them in this way in 
the first place (Judges 13.22-23). 


In contrast to this ‘naive’ narrative tradition of God walking 
and talking with the ancient heroes on earth, there are hints 
that in another Old Testament tradition other figures were 
granted visions of God enthroned in heaven.® The oracles of 
the prophets are understood as the words of God uttered from 
the divine throne to the surrounding heavenly royalcourt. The 
prophets through some sort of visionary experience are 
present in the court, see God on his throne and hear his 
words.? This is reflected in the prophetic call stories of Isaiah 
and Ezekiel. 


In the year that King Uzziah died (739 B.C.), Isaiah was in the 
Temple where, as it were, heaven and earth are closest to each 
other, and he had a vision of God on his heavenly throne, and 
was Called by God to take up his prophetic task (Isaiah 6.1-9 - 
Appendix 1 contains the entire passage): 


“I saw the Lord sitting on a throne, high and lofty; and 
the hem of his robe filled the temple. Seraphs were in 
attendance above him ... And one called to another and 
said ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts, ... And I said, 
‘Woe is me! I am lost, for I am a man of unclean lips, 
and I live among a people of unclean lips; yet my eyes 


7Yahweh is the name of God in the Old Testament. Many English translations 
follow the practice of replacing the divine name by the phrase ‘The LORD’ 
with Lord written in small capitals to distinguish this use from other uses of 
Lord in places where the actual Hebrew word for Lord is usedto refer to God. 
8 For a discussion of the role of heaven in Old Testament cosmology and 
theology see Paula Gooder, Heaven, London: SPCK, 2011. 

9 See the strange story of the prophet Micaiah-ben-Imlah in1 Kings 22.1-37. 
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have seen the King, the Lord of hosts. ... Then I heard the 
voice of the Lord saying, ‘Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for us?’ And I said ‘Here am IJ; send me!” 


Ezekiel received his prophetic commission around 150 years 
later. This call also came as part of a vision of the holy and 
transcendent God on his throne. But the location of the vision 
was different. Ezekiel was not in the temple in Jerusalem when 
‘the heavens opened’ revealing the divine presence but at the 
River Chebar in Babylonia, with the Jews who had beentaken 
into exile by Nebuchadnezzar following his conquest of Judea 
(593 B.C.). Rather than a static throne located in the temple, 
Ezekiel saw God’s dynamic throne-chariot (merkabah) moving 
away from Jerusalem in the north towards the exiles in 
Babylonia in the south (Ezekiel 1 - Appendix 1 contains the 
entire chapter). 


“As I was among the exiles by the river Chebar, the 
heavens were opened, and I saw visions of God. ... As I 
looked, a stormy wind came out of the north: a great 
cloud with brightness around it and the fire flashing 
forth continually, and in the middle of the fire, 
something like gleaming amber. In the middle of it was 
something like four living creatures ... As looked at the 
living creatures, I saw a wheel on the earth beside the 
living creatures, for each of the four of them. ... their 
construction being something like a wheel within a 
wheel. ... When the living creatures moved, the wheels 
moved beside them; when the living creatures rose from 
the earth, the wheels rose ... And above the dome over 
their heads there was something like a throne, in 
appearance like sapphire; and seated above the likeness 
of the throne was something that seemed like a human 
form. Upward from what appeared like the loins I saw 
something gleaming amber, something that looked like 
fire enclosed all around; and downward from what 
looked like loins I sawsomething that looked like fire, 
and there was splendour all around. Like the bow in 
the cloud on a 
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rainy day, such was the appearance of the splendour all 
around. This was the appearance of the likeness of the 
glory of the Lord. When I saw it, I fell upon my face, and 
I heard the voice of someone speaking.” 


Comparing the visions of Isaiah and Ezekiel shows the way in 
which the transcendence of God becomes more and more 
emphasised and protected as we move from the pre-exilic to 
the post-exilic period. Both visions express the sense of awe 
which accompanies the sight of God in his utter holiness. 
However Ezekiel is much more aware of the danger of, or 
impossibility of, describing that transcendent reality. Notethe 
repeated use of words that qualify, question or distance the 
description - ‘something that looked like’, ‘what appearedlike’, 
‘the appearance of, ‘the likeness of’, etc. At the same time, and 
somewhat paradoxically, he is much more interested in the 
details of the transcendent reality, particularly the details of 
the angelic figures (the living creatures). 


This process continues in the ensuing periods. The name of 
God (Yahweh) becomes too holy to be uttered. When the 
scriptures were read aloud this name was replaced by the 
word ‘Lord’. By the time of Jesus, pious Jews used 
circumlocutions to avoid even the generic term ‘God’ (eg ‘The 
Blessed One’ Mark 14.61). In the post-exilic narrative 
tradition, God’s intervention in human affairs tends to be 
indirect, either through angelic intermediaries (eg Tobit) or 
via his providential ordering of historical circumstances (eg 
Esther). Gooder!° argues that the increasing interest in angels 
etc. does not mean that ‘God was seen as increasingly 
transcendent and remote’. While she is doubtless right that 
God, in the Jewish tradition of the period, was never remote 
in the sense of being absent or irrelevant, it seems to me that 
an increasing sense of transcendence (or perhaps a change in 
the way transcendence was conceptualised) cannot be denied. 


10 Gooder, Heaven, p. 51. 
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The desire to ‘see’ God, however, did not die out with the 
increasing emphasis on transcendence, as is demonstrated in 
the apocalyptic literature!!. This literature often contains 
‘Ascent narratives’ in which the seer typically ascends through 
the various heavenly realms, and past the angelic guardians, in 
order to finally reach the highest heaven where they see the 
chariot-throne of God and the One upon thethrone, and 
receive heavenly revelations.12 Much of the language and 
symbolism derives from the Biblical visions of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel (which we have looked at) and Daniel. The ascent 
narratives are fictionalised but there is strong evidence that at 
least some reflect in some ways a real mystical practice which 
is referred to as ‘Merkabah mysticism’.13 The main evidence 
for this practice is the Jewish Hekhalot literature of the 2"4to 
6 centuries AD,‘ but it is thought to go back much earlier, 
at least to the time of 


11 Apocalyptic refers both to a theological worldview and a literary genre. 
The worldview, which underlies much Jewish thought at the time of Jesus 
and much early Christian thought, is characterised by a form of dualism (this 
evil age under the powers of evil on one side and the age to come under the 
direct rule of God on the other); the hope of God’s imminent and climactic 
intervention in history which will vindicate God’s people, bring judgement 
on all wickedness and bring in ‘the age to come’; the belief that God’s plans 
are a mystery hidden from the many but revealed to his elect. The literary 
genre was common between around the 2™century BC andthe 8 century 
AD. It involved the revelation of heavenly mysteries to a seer (usually a 
fictionalised ancient hero such as Enoch). The best known Biblical examples 
are parts of the Book of Daniel in the Old Testament and the Book of 
Revelation in the New Testament. See, John J Collins, The Apocalyptic 
Imagination: an introduction to the Jewish matrix of Christianity, New York: 
Crossroads Publishing Co., 1984; DS Russell, The Method and Message of 
Jewish Apocalyptic, 200 BC - AD 100, Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1964; Christopher Rowland, The Open Heaven: A study of apocalyptic in 
Judaism and early Christianity, London: SPCK, 1982. Much of the non-biblical 
Jewish apocalyptic literature can be found in James Charlesworth, The Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha, 2 vols, Garden City, NY: Doubleday & Co, 1983, 
1985. 

12 E.g. 1 Enoch chapter 14. 

13 Karr, “Notes on the Study of Merkabah Mysticism and Hekhalot Literature 
in English”, provides a comprehensive bibliography on thistopic up to 2009. 
14 Jbid, p. 1. 
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Jesus.15 It is perhaps worth underlining Segal’s caution, 
however, that the term mysticism as applied in this context 
does not have the same connotations as a modern 
understanding of mysticism as 'quiet contemplation’. ‘Rather, 
mysticism in first century Judea was apocalyptic, revealing not 
meditative truths of the universe but the disturbing news that 
God was about to bring judgment.’!¢ Mystical practice was also 
a heroic and hazardous endeavour (more St. Joan of Arc than 
St. Julian of Norwich, perhaps). The later rabbis warned 
against openly discussing Ezekiel chapter 1 even with close 
disciples because it was too dangerous. 


Seeing God in Early Christianity 


This background helps provide the context for a very strange 
passage in the writings of the Apostle Paul (a younger 
contemporary of Jesus, who died around 64 AD, and was the 
most important evangelist of the Christian gospel to the non- 
Jewish world in the early Church). The passage is part ofPaul’s 
defence of his authority and ministry against attacks from 
some other Jewish Christian evangelists whom he sarcastically 
calls either ‘super apostles’ (2 Corinthians 11.5) or ‘false 
apostles’ (2 Corinthians 11.14). These ‘super apostles’ boast of 
their own supposed superiority in terms of both lineage (2 
Corinthians 11.22) and spiritual attainments, evidently 
including visionary experiences and revelations. In response 
Paul also boasts of a spectacular mystical experience. 


“It is necessary to boast; nothing is to be gained by it, but 
I will go on to visions and revelations of the Lord. I know 
a person in Christ who fourteen years ago was caught up 
to the third heaven - whether in the body or out of the 
body I do not know; God knows. And I know that such a 
person - whether in the body of out of the body I do not 
know; God knows - was caught up into Paradise and 
heard things that are not permitted to be 





15 See Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, pp. 20-25. 
16 Segal, Paul the Convert, p. 34. 
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told, that no mortal is permitted to repeat. On behalf of 
such a one I will boast, but on my own behalf I will not 
boast, except of my weaknesses.” (2 Corinthians 12.1- 5) 


In this passage Paul (almost all commentators recognise that 
Paul is referring to his own experience here) recounts a 
mystical/visionary experience of ascending through the 
heavens to see a vision of the Lord and hear secret revelations 
as in the apocalyptic ascent narratives and Merkabah 
mysticism.17 What is particularly significant is that Paul 
describes this as a vision and revelation of ‘the Lord’ - 
meaning the exalted, glorified Jesus. Early Christian tradition 
understood Psalm 110.1 (‘the Lord says to my lord, Sit at my 
right hand until I make your enemies your footstool’) to refer 
to Jesus’ exaltation/ascension.!8 For early Christians, the One 
sitting on the throne, the transcendent Holy God, is identified 
with (or perhaps it might be better to say, made visible 
through) the risen, ascended, glorified Jesus. This vision of the 
exalted Christ ‘at the right hand of God’ is witnessed tonot 
just by Paul (and most probably also by the ‘super apostles’ he 
confronts in Corinth), but also in the martyr Stephen’s vision 
of the heavens opening ‘and the Son of Man standing at the 
right hand of God’ (Acts 7.56),19 and the visions of the prophet 
John in Revelation (eg Revelation 1.13-14). This is not the 
place to go into the nature and development of Christology in 
the early Christian tradition, but it may be that more attention 
needs to be paid to the influence of the actual mystical 
experience of the vision of the 


17 See e.g., Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism; Segal, Paul the Convert; Gooder, Only 
the Third Heaven?; Kim, The Origin of Paul’s Gospel, pp. 252f. 

18 See Mark 12.36; Acts 2.33-34; Hebrews 1.3, 13. This verse is recognised as 
being a key Christological text in the early church. 

19 In the Gospels the title ‘Son of Man’ is used as a self-designation by Jesus. 
Its exact connotations are much debated, but in this passage in Acts there 
is a clear connection with the apocalyptic ‘one like a son of man’ (one like a 
human being) figure in Daniel 7.13 and the ‘something like a human form’ 
figure on the throne-chariot in Ezekiel 1.26. 
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exalted Lord as it is interpreted within the tradition of 
apocalyptic ascent narratives and mysticism. 


Yet Paul’s very circumspect way of speaking of his mystical 
experience suggests that there are dangers in such visions 
beyond the recognized hazards of mortals approaching the 
divine transcendence. The mystical visions that the ‘super 
apostles’ at Corinth and Paul (in his own paradoxical way) 
boasted about, can too easily be used to justify a culture of 
spiritual elitism that runs counter to the fundamental 
Christian doctrine of the incarnation. The heart of Christian 
belief is that the transcendent God directly intervenes in 
human affairs and becomes present to his people in the earthly 
human being Jesus, who is called Emmanuel, meaning ‘God 
with us’ (Matthew 1.23). In Christian understanding, it is 
supremely through Jesus’ ministry, suffering and death that 
God is experienced. Heavenly visions may have their place but 
they cannot replace the knowledge of God that comes through 
Jesus’ life and death. In light of the concern among some Jewish 
and Christians groups for heavenly visions of the One on the 
throne, the conversation between Jesus and Philip, one of his 
disciples, on the night before Jesus is crucified takes on a 
particular force: 


“Philip said to him, ‘Lord show us the Father, and we will 
be satisfied.’ Jesus said to him, ‘Have I been with you all 
this time, Philip, and you still do not know me? Whoever 
has seen me has seen the Father.” (John 14.8). 


Concluding Reflections 


I would like to conclude with two more general reflections that 
arose for me from this study. 


Transcendence and immanence 


In Christian and Jewish tradition transcendence and 
immanence are not mutually exclusive categories and cannot 
be equated completely with remoteness and nearness. 
Perhaps counter intuitively, ‘seeing God’ as it is developed in 
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the mystical vision of the divine throne is predicated on God’s 
transcendence and not seen in opposition to it. | argued inthe 
paper that this tradition of the mystical vision could be in 
tension with the Christian understanding of the incarnationas 
the primary way in which God is known. However while this 
suggests that there can be some tension between immanence 
and transcendence this is not an absolute opposition. For me, 
coming from a Protestant tradition whichstresses immanence 
to the extent that Jesus can be seen as a cosy ‘best buddy’, the 
reminder of transcendence in the vision of the exalted one on 
the heavenly throne has been salutary. 


Mystical experience and interfaith dialogue 


The mystical experiences discussed in this paper are deeply 
rooted in a specific exegetical and theological tradition, and 
cannot be appreciated outside an understanding of that 
tradition (however strange that particular tradition might 
seem to modern Christians and Jews, let alone those of other 
faiths). This suggests to me that mysticism (and spirituality) 
do not provide the easyentry to interfaith dialogue that is 
sometimes suggested. We have to work just as hard to 
understand each other’s mystical traditions as we do each 
other’s doctrinal traditions or religious practices, and find 
ways of valuing them in their ‘otherness’ as well as in their 
similarities to our own traditions. 


Appendix 
Isaiah Chapter 6.1-9 (NRSV translation) 


(1) In the year that King Uzziah died, I saw the Lordsitting 
on a throne, high and lofty; and the hem of his robe filled 
the temple. (2) Seraphs were in attendance above him; 
each had six wings: with two they covered their faces, and 
with two they covered their feet, andwith two they flew. 
(3) And one called to another and said: “Holy, holy, holy 
is the LORD of hosts; the whole 
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earth is full of his glory.’(4) The pivots on the thresholds 
shook at the voices of those who called, and the house 
filled with smoke. (5) And I said: “Woe is me! I am lost, for 
Iam a man of unclean lips, and I live among a people of 
unclean lips; yet my eyes have seen the King, the LORDof 
hosts!” (6) Then one of the seraphs flew to me, holdinga 
live coal that had been taken from the altar with a pair of 
tongs. (7) The seraph touched my mouth with it and said: 
“Now that this has touched your lips, your guilt has 
departed and your sin is blotted out.” (8) Then I heardthe 
voice of the Lord saying, “Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us?” And I said, “Here am I; send me!” 


Ezekiel Chapter 1 (NRSV translation) 


(1) In the thirtieth year, in the fourth month, on the fifth 
day of the month, as I was among the exiles by the river 
Chebar, the heavens were opened, and | saw visions of 
God. (2) On the fifth day of the month (it was the fifth year 
of the exile of King Jehoiachin), (3) the word of the LORD 
came to the priest Ezekiel son of Buzi, in the landof the 
Chaldeans by the river Chebar; and the hand of the LORD 
was on him there. 


(4) As I looked, a stormy wind came out of the north: a 
great cloud with brightness around it and fire flashing 
forth continually, and in the middle of the fire, something 
like gleaming amber. (5) In the middle of it was something 
like four living creatures. This was their appearance: they 
were of human form. (6) Each had four faces, and each of 
them had four wings. (7) Their legs were straight, and the 
soles of their feet were like the sole of a calf’s foot; and 
they sparkled like burnished bronze. (8) Under their 
wings on their four sides they had human hands. And the 
four had their faces and their wings thus: (9) their wings 
touched one another; each of them moved straight ahead, 
without turning as they moved. (10) As for the appearance 
of their faces: the fourhad the face of a human being, the 
face of alion on the right side, the face of an ox on the left 
side, and the face 
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of an eagle; (11) such were their faces. Their wings were 
spread out above; each creature had two wings, each of 
which touched the wing of another, while two covered 
their bodies. (12) Each moved straight ahead; wherever 
the spirit would go, they went, without turning as they 
went. (13) In the middle of the living creatures there was 
something that looked like burning coals of fire, like 
torches moving to and fro among the living creatures; the 
fire was bright, and lightning issued from the fire. (14) The 
living creatures darted to and fro, like a flash of lightning. 


(15) As I looked at the living creatures, I saw a wheel on 
the earth beside the living creatures, one for each of the 
four of them. (16) As for the appearance of the wheels and 
their construction: their appearance was like the gleaming 
of beryl; and the four had the same form, their 
construction being something like a wheel within a wheel. 
(17) When they moved, they moved in any of the four 
directions without veering as they moved. (18) Their rims 
were tall and awesome, for the rims of all fourwere full of 
eyes all around. (19) When the living creatures moved, the 
wheels moved beside them; andwhen the living creatures 
rose from the earth, the wheelsrose. (20) Wherever the 
spirit would go, they went, and the wheels rose along with 
them; for the spirit of the living creatures was in the 
wheels. (21) When they moved, the others moved; when 
they stopped, the others stopped; and when they rose 
from the earth, the wheels rose along with them; for the 
spirit of the living creatureswas in the wheels. 


(22) Over the heads of the living creatures there was 
something like a dome, shining like crystal, spread out 
above their heads. (23) Under the dome their wings were 
stretched out straight, one toward another; and each of 
the creatures had two wings covering its body. (24) When 
they moved, I heard the sound of their wings like the 
sound of mighty waters, like the thunder of the 
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Almighty, a sound of tumult like the sound of an army; 
when they stopped, they let down their wings. (25) And 
there came a voice from above the dome over their heads; 
when they stopped, they let down their wings. 


(26) And above the dome over their heads there was 
something like a throne, in appearance like sapphire; and 
seated above the likeness of a throne was something that 
seemed like a human form. (27) Upward from what 
appeared like the loins I saw something like gleaming 
amber, something that looked like fire enclosed all 
around; and downward from what looked like the loins I 
saw something that looked like fire, and there was a 
splendor all around. (28) Like the bow in a cloud on a 
rainy day, such was the appearance of the splendor all 
around. This was the appearance of the likeness of the 
glory of the LORD. When I saw it, I fell on my face, and I 
heard the voice of someone speaking. 
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Discussion 4 on the papers of Mushtaq Asad and 
Christine Amjad-Ali 


(Moderator: Naila Tiwana) 


Amjad Ali Shakir said that according to Abu’l Fazl there are 
three religions in India: first Islam, second Hinduism, third 
muwahid. Similarly, Mirza Ghalib stated: ‘Ham muwahid hein 
hamara kesh hey tarke rasoom, mileten jab mitgaen ajza-e- 
iman ho gaen! 


Amjad also talked about the spiritual tradition of Bhagat Kabir. 
They are “achoot”, outcasts from religion, because, “this 
tradition has not been preferred”. And yet, one sees so many 
achoot in Indian Punjab who are frequenting the shrines of 
Muslim saints. Amjad finds this “a powerful tradition in India, 
which is not studied in this paper and isnot commonly 
studied or known in Pakistan”. 


Christine Amjad-Ali addressed Mushtaq Asad about the 
imagery he used: 


“It's a very beautiful image, the dance and the dancer. 
Indeed, in a sense we can see that the universe is the 
‘perfect dance of God’ But I suppose I am reflecting 
on the role of sin - maybe it's being Western, I'm not 
sure - but it would seem to me that in the Christian 
tradition the universe as we experience it, and I am 
thinking of Saint Paul’s writing, is NOT perfect and that 
we do NOT have perfect unity with God. The Christian 
tradition talks about Christ coming to reconcile us to 
God, or to reconcile the universe to itself. So there is a 
deep sense of separation - not ontological separation, 
but existential separation due to the imperfect reality 
that we live in. And I wonder if that needs to be dealt 
with, particularly when we talk about Christian 
mysticism. I think we have got to come to terms with 
that.” 








Mushtaq Asad replied: 
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“For me, I would like to be called only ‘mystic’, and not 
Christian or Muslim mystic. Really lam happy with only 
the word 'mystic’. And one thing is clear that in the very 
beginning of the story, everything is beautiful and very 
much praised. So for me this universe is not imperfect.” 


Christine wasn’t satisfied with his explanation: 


“Could I just push that a bit further? On Saturday, 80 
Hazara were killed. To my mind, mysticism or theology 
or spirituality has got to be able to talk about that. And 
that is not perfect, that's appalling. It's not beautiful, 
it’s not perfect, it's horrendous.” 


Mushtaq insisted on his point of view: 


“You see, ifthe human beings are destroying the beauty, 
they have to take their own responsibility. If | destroy 
something beautiful, it doesn't mean it was not 
beautiful. Creation is beautiful.” 


Christine, in turn, insisted: 
“But I am part of creation, and I am not perfect.” 
Christian Troll tried to arbitrate: 


“The action of our being has an impact back on the 
cosmos; it is shaped also by human sin. It is aching to 
be released, to be freed.” 


Naila Tiwana came to Mushtaq’s help: 


“But as God says: ‘I created man in My own image.’ So He 
created man perfect. But we, of our own responsibility, 
we become imperfect. So we have to take responsibility 
for that imperfection, but God has not created 
imperfection.” 


Mushtagq got back to Christine’s mention of sin: 


“We Christians, we always start with original sin. Why 
not begin with original dance?” 
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Christian Troll took this idea further, suggesting to start with 
“original salvation”. But then the question arises: “Salvation 
from what?” 





Mushtaq stood firm in his conviction: 





“Yes, original blessing is first and then comes the zikr 
[remembrance] of sin. So why not starting with the 
blessing?” 


Ayesha Leghari Saeed opined that “there is a difference 
between the Perfection of God and the perfection of His 
creation as He created it” and this has to do with the human 
freedom of choice or will power. She illustrated her point by 
referring to a passage from the Qur’an which was revealed to 
Prophet Muhammad as an answer to the Jews: 








“And they ask you about the nafs. Say that the nafs is 
from the command of Allah. And of knowledge very little 
is given to mankind." [Sura 17:85] 


Ayesha supposed that this knowledge which is "from the 
command of Allah”, is a "powerful piece of knowledge givento 
human beings” even though it is limited, especially as the sura 
suggests “that our very selves are from the creative power of 
Allah”. 


“So we have to face this so-called sin or darkness within 
our beings. We have to make this choicecontinuously, at 
every moment] think.” 


Mushtaq supposed that metaphors have their limits and we 
can’t take them literally. They only indicate an experience. 
Everybody experiences unity in a different way. So some 
metaphors suit certain people, others not. 


“But this intimate unity, this oneness... whenever it is 
experienced, the wholeness is there. Itis not a question 
of perfect or imperfect unity.” 


Kazi Javed asked Mushtaq what he meant in his paper when 
he said that unity of being “is to create the balance between 
technology and cosmology”. 
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Mushtaq explained that since we are dominated by this 
technological and economic world “we lack a cosmic view of 
the world; we don't care for this life; we are very much 
instigators or death because of human preoccupations”. 
Mushtaq regretted that our view of life in the world has 
become so technical and that we have lost a cosmic and 
aesthetic view of it. 








Kazi Javed wondered whether this is because of capitalism, 
especially the new form of capitalism, which is known as 
‘capitalism with Asian values’ that leaves no room for poetry, 
beauty or theatre. 


Mushtaq endorsed that even in the education system this 
business orientation can be felt. New private ‘academies’ are 
mushrooming, “those shops of education”. 





Kazi Javed praised the beauty of Mushtaq’s paper and the 
poem, and Ayesha Leghari Saeed added that it was “from the 
heart”. 


Christian Troll pondered upon salvation and how to achieve 
it: 
“I think the whole Biblical and Qur’anic tradition puts 
before us this ideal, not only of the salvation or 
liberation of the human being from sin, but rather of 
the salvation of the whole cosmos. At times this is being 
overlooked. 


One begins with telling about the sinful state of man, of 
the world. One depicts it. But then the question arises: 
What do we think is the crucial means of 
transformation? We see the ideal. We see that we are far 
from the ideal. We see a broken world. What is the 
process, the means for transforming it into a safe, healed 
world? How can we contribute by our lives to the 
transformation of the broken world into a saved, healed 
world? Can we achieve a saved, healed world - or in 
Arabic terms falah, taken not only as a political term - 
simply by education, by telling ourselves and 
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others as it were a hundred times ‘You must be nice 
and you must be just and you must be loving, because 
God is just and loving, and then we will be transformed’? 
Or is there something else needed in addition? Who can 
save me, save us from this broken state and make of us 
whole human beings, a wholeworld, a ‘healed’ world? 
This is a question to which people give different 
answers and they have the rightto do so. | have my own 
answer to this, but...” 


Mushtaq deliberately did not try to answer this difficult 
question. Instead, he invited Christian Troll to focus not only 
on the ‘theology of salvation’ but also on the ‘theology of 
creation’. This entails looking again at the theme of creation, 
especially the advancement of technology. 





“We have created technology, but nowadays we are 
created by technology. Now we are the fruit of 
technology. There is an imbalance here. Technology is 
now not our creation, but we are slowly becoming the 
victims of technology. A different approach would be to 
look at the interrelation among members of the family 
of life. This planet is not only for human beings, this 
planet belongs to all the forms of life within it. We are 
living on this planet together with many other forms of 
life.” 


Christian Troll thought that this “is a question of diagnosis; 
and different doctors make different diagnoses, and then on 
the basis of their diagnosis they have different means of 
proceeding”. 


Thomas Wiirtz asked Christine Amjad-Ali about the 
universality of mystical experience, past and present: 


“I would like to ask you a question concerning your 
second concluding remark about the ‘mystical 
experience’. It came to my mind that we have to 
differentiate between the history of rationalizing 
concepts of mysticism and_ experiences’ of 
transcendence. 
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But I think when Christians discuss aesthetic 
experiences, it is not always according to what was in 
the Old Testament and what was conceptualized there. 
And for a Muslim, he has not in mind what Ibn Arabi 
taught or what his followers taught or what thedifferent 
meanings of the term wahdat al-wujud were. But there 
is a certain aesthetical experience, which can be shared. 
So could we accept a difference betweenhistory and 
present experience?” 





Christine Amjad-Ali replied that such experiences must be 
understood within the framework and context of a particular 
tradition: 


“My feeling is that, even when we are talking about 
aesthetical experiences, we are not speaking of them as 
if they were in a vacuum; they are understood via a 
tradition. You may share the tradition of those who 
describe that aesthetic experience or you may come 
from a different tradition altogether, in which case - 
although you may have got a lot out of that experience 
- you have not understood it quite as they are 
experiencing and understanding it. 


I just think that perhaps we are too quick to assume that 
mystical language is a universal language. But I don't 
believe in universal languages. I do believe in 
communication and understanding and | think we can 
cross certain boundaries. But I don't think it happens 
by a universal language. I think it happens by the hard 
work of trying to understand where our language comes 
from and what we mean by it in a particular context. So 
I think I am talking of contextualization.” 





Ayesha Leghari Saeed ended the discussion by highlighting 
the importance of understanding “the sacredness of life and 
the concept of the sacred”, including the world of nature. 


“If we don't look at life as sacred, we are destroying it 
very quickly. And how do we translate our 
understanding in our mystical and spiritual 
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experiences to the choices we make in life? I think it is 
up to each of us to discover which area of life we need to 
work at. And we can take up certain causes and support 


those that respect beauty and value the sacredness of 
life.” 
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Christian W. Troll, S.J. 


The Christ Mysticism of Paul of Tarsus 


Abstract 


Paul of Tarsus (ca AD 10-67) is a central figure of Christian 
faith and thought. His letters form an importantpart of the 
New Testament Scriptures. Paul’s faith and theological 
thought have shaped the Christian concept of God and His 
relationship to the world. In Muslim writings on 
Christianity Paul is seen mainly as being responsible for 
having turned the Christian faith away from the teaching 
of Jesus. 


This paper asks what was the central faith experience of 
Paul and how did he view his own and the Christian’s 
relationship to God. Can Paul be considered a typical 
Christian mystic? How did Paul in his experience and 
teaching the Christian faith conceive of the tension 
between God’s transcendence and God’s closeness and 
even indwelling in the believer? The formulas and the 
images by which Paul expresses the specific relationship 
to the risen Lord, and which we usually call Christ 
mysticism, have ultimately all the same content: the 
Christian lives in a most intimate ontic union with the 
pneumatic Christ. Both parts are bound together by an 
innermost communion of being and life, in which Christ 
is the giver and the Christians are the receivers. A 
comparison of the basic elements Paul’s Christ- mysticism 
with those of Hellenistic-oriental mysticism of his time 
brings out the distinctive features of both. 


1. Preliminary Clarifications 


Paul of Tarsus (ca AD 10-67) is a central figure of Christian 
faith and thought. His letters form an important part of the 
New Testament Scriptures. He also plays a considerable role 
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in the earliest history of the Church, as depicted in the Acts of 
the Apostles. We shall understand better the genuine Christian 
concept of God and His relationship to the world when we look 
at the core of Paul’s faith and theological thought. 


The primary sources for whatever we know about Paul are the 
genuine Pauline letters and, to some extent, the Acts ofthe 
Apostles. Among the letters attributed to the name ofPaul the 
following are considered by all scholars to have beenwritten 
by Paul himself: 1 and 2 Thessalonians (AD 50-1) [1 

and 2 Th]; 1 and 2 Corinthians (AD 57)[1 and 2 Co]; Galatians 
[Ga], Romans (AD 57-8) [Rm]; Philippians (AD 56-57) [Ph]; 
Philemon (AD 61-63) [Phm]. Some scholars contest the 
Pauline authorship for the Letter to the Colossians [Col] and 
even more that of the Letter to the Ephesians [Ep]. 


Through the Acts of the Apostles [Ac], written by Luke, and 
through his own letters Paul is more familiar to us than any 
other figure of the New Testament. We can construct a fairly 
exact chronology of Paul’s life by reference to events in secular 
history whose dates are known. 


Paul, born at Tarsus in Cilicia about CE 10, of a Jewish family 
of the tribe of Benjamin, was a Roman citizen. As a young man 
he received the thorough grounding in the Scriptures of an 
educated Pharisee, with the all-embracing Law as its basis. 
According to Acts he received this education in Jerusalem from 
Gamaliel, one of the most distinguished teachers of his 
generation. Acts also tells us how Paul persecuted the young 
Christian Church and became a bitter persecutor of the 
Hellenistic Christians who had dissociated themselves from 
the Judaism centered on the Temple in Jerusalem. But on the 
road to Damascus, ca. CE 34, a vision of the risen Jesus changed 
his whole life. The risen Lord opened his mind to thetruth of 
the Christian faith and revealed that he had chosen him to be 
the apostle of the gentiles. From then on Paul dedicated his life 
to serving Christ who had personally chosen him as his 
follower. After spending some time in Arabia he returned to 
Damascus and began his preaching 
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there. In about CE 39, after a brief visit to Jerusalem, Paul went 
to Syria and Cilicia, till Barnabas called him back to Antioch, 
where they preached together. 


During Paul’s first missionary journey to Cyprus, Pamphilia, 
Pisidia and Lycaonia (south-central Anatolia) he started using 
his Greek name Paul instead of his Jewish name Saul and began 
to take the lead over Barnabas. Fourteen years after his 
conversion, he went to Jerusalem and he and Barnabas were 
recognized as apostles to the gentiles by the leaders of the 
Church there, who were ‘the apostles of the circumcised’. Paul 
was arrested in Jerusalem and imprisoned in Caesarea 
Palestine until CE 60. In the autumn of CE 60, Festus the 
procurator sent him to Rome under escort where he lived for 
two years. This is the limit of certain knowledge about Paul. 
Ancient tradition, relying to some extent on the Pastoral 
Letters of the New Testament, teaches us that after two years 
his case was dismissed for lack of evidence, and Paul at that 
time may well have made his projected visit to Spain. Tradition 
also holds that a subsequent imprisonmentin Rome ended in 
martyrdom, in CE 67.1 


In Muslim writings on Christianity, Paul plays an important 
role. However there he is seen mainly in contrast to Jesus. He 
is held responsible for having turned the Christian faith away 
from the teaching of Jesus and promoting a Church 
characterized by dogma and hierarchy.? 


In this paper we shall concentrate on finding out - on the basis 
of a close reading of Paul’s letters - how Paul perceived 


1This and the previous paragraph are largely taken from The New Jerusalem 
Bible (London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 1985), pp. 1849f. 

2 Rashid Rida (1865-1935), the famous Syrian Arab scholar and Salafi 
reformer in his al-Manar Qur’an commentary holds Paul responsible for 
introducing more and more pagan elements into the teaching of Christianity, 
alienating it thus from the pure monotheistic teaching of Jesus. On the 
authority of the Gospel of Barnabas, Rida claims that Paul wasthe first who 
proclaimed “new doctrines that were different from those preached by the 
Messiah [Jesus]. See: Olaf H. Schumann, Der Christus der Muslime, 2"4 ed. 
(K6ln/Wien: Bohlau, 1988). 
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God and the relationship between God and himself. We will 
look into the central faith experience of Paul and how, in 
consequence of it, he saw his own and the Christians’ 
relationship to God. In doing so we shall find out whether - 
and, if so, in which sense - Paul can be considered a 
representative of Christian mysticism. How did Paul in his 
experience and teaching of the Christian faith conceive of the 
tension between God’s transcendence and immanence and of 
the ensuing task of any genuine Christian spirituality to hold 
together the idea of God’s all-surpassing otherness with the 
idea of God’s closeness to and even presence in creation and 
especially within the human person? 


However, it would seem proper first to provide some basic 
information about the term mysticism. The term mysticism is 
one of the most opaque and fluid concepts of theology. From 
the way one understands mysticism will depend on whether 
one would qualify Pauline theology and piety as mystical.Here 
we will not employ a narrow concept of mysticism as meaning, 
for instance, the unification or the becoming one with the 
godhead in ékstasis. 


Rather, we will base ourselves on a wider concept of 
mysticism. We shall take mysticism to denote that form of 
piety which tries to reach an immediate connection with God 
and which would have as its aim to, so to say, ‘get in touch’ with 
God. Obviously, mysticism thus understood manifests itself in 
a great variety of forms, and these are not all of equal religious 
value. 


In what follows we intend to convey an idea of Paul’s 
mysticism by enquiring into its nature and forms. Contrasting 
Paul’s ideas with another type of mysticism, namely that of the 
oriental-Hellenistic religion contemporary with him, we hope 
to bring out the distinctive features of his experience and 
teaching.? 


3 Throughout this essay we rely heavily on Alfred Wikenhauser, Die 
Christusmystik des Apostels Paulus (Freiburg: Herder, 1956). 
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2. Paul’s Life of Faith as a Form of Mystical Life 


Paul himself nowhere provides an exact definition of his 
mysticism. However, we shall arrive at his distinctive thinking 
by taking note and analyzing some of the numerous 
statements in which he deals the Christian believer's 
relationship with Christ, the risen Lord. 


The adjective mystikos is found neither in Paul’s letters nor in 
the New Testament as a whole. The verb myestai (= to be 
initiated) is found once (Phil 4, 12), but probably not in the 
technical sense of being initiated into mystical life. Hence we 
adopt another approach, asking: how does Paul speak about 
the mysterious connection of his own person and that of 
Christian believers in general with the person of the risen 
and exalted Christ (=Messiah, Mashiah=the Anointed One)? 
What characterizes this relationship? Which statements does 
he make about its nature? With R. Reitzenstein* we can say 
that all mysticism ultimately consists of two basic ideas: the 
entering of the human person into the godhead and the 
entering of the godhead into the person. These two basic 
concepts do not necessarily exist separately but can go 
together. Man rises up to God or God descends to man. Now, 
the indwelling of the divine in man we find mainly in the 
traditional religions, but not exclusively. Mostly it is spoken 
of as: the entering of the spirit of God into the soul of man.For 
Paul, too, the communion with Christ is characterized by the 
fact that man is in Christ and Christ in man. In his letters we 
find both expressions: “in Christ” and “Christ in us”. The 
former is much more frequent than the latter. 


In the letters of Paul we find the two concepts in connection 
with one another, the Spirit of God and the Spirit of Christ. Let 
us take for example Romans 8, 8ff: “...and those who liveby 
their natural inclinations can never be pleasing to God. You 
however, live not by your natural inclinations, but by the spirit, 
since the Spirit of God has made a home in you. Indeed, anyone 
who does not have the Spirit of Christ does not belong to him. 


4 See Wikenhauser, Christusmystik, p. 4, fn. 5. 
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But when Christ is in you, the body is dead because of sin but the 
spirit is alive because you have been justified.” According toPaul, 
the Spirit of God is at the same time the Spirit of Christ and, 
furthermore: to be in Christ and to be bearer of the spiritof 
Christ belong together. Who “is in Christ” also has the spirit of 
Christ. Usually Paul speaks of the Spirit living in us: Christ lives 
in us and operates in us through the Spirit. 


This idea very probably underlies 1 Cor. 12.12ff. Paul here 
compares the members of the mystical body of Christ with the 
members of the human body. As the single human body has 
many members but the members form a unity although ithas 
many parts, so it is with Christ and those who belong to him: 
"We were baptized into one body ina single Spirit. Jews aswell 
as Greeks, slaves as well as free men, and we were all giventhe 
same Spirit to drink.” Through baptism, the apostle wants to 
say, the Christian has been incorporated into Christ, and has 
received the Pneuma of Christ. The one pneumatic Christ (that 
is: Jesus of Nazareth, the Messiah, after his resurrection from 
the dead) surrounds the Christians like a flood of water and 
permeates them, and this makes them one unity. The Letter to 
the Colossians (2.6) expresses this reality more concisely and 
simply: “So then, as you received Jesus as Lord and Christ, now 
live your lives in him, be rooted in him andbuilt upon him.” 
In the same sense, but related to the future, Ph. 3, 9 says: “For 
him I have accepted the loss of all other things, and look on them 
all as filth, if only I can gain Christ, and be given a place in him.” 
This “and can gaina place in him’ relates not just to the future 
world, but rather to the life in this world. Paul wants to reach 
the state where he truly is seen “as one being in Christ”. The 
passage quoted shows us that for Paul “to be in Christ” and 
“to have Christ in oneself’are only the two sides of one and the 
same idea, namely that the Christian lives in a mysterious life- 
union with Christ and is carried by him in all his or her 
manifestations of life. Let us look more closely at these two 
formulae: 
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3. The Formula “in Christ” 


This is one aspect of Paul’s Christ mysticism, the “being (of 
the Christian) in Christ”, that he expresses in different ways, 
especially through the formula “in Christ (Jesus) or “in the 
Lord”. The formula is used 164 times. But in some places it has 
become just a way of speaking. In these cases, the formula may 
not be interpreted as expressing an innermost, ongoing union 
of the Christian’s life with his exalted Lord. Sometimes, the “in” 
simply has the meaning of “through”. 


In the vast majority of cases the formula “in Christ” expresses 
an actual, mystical relationship of the Christian believer with 
the risen and exalted Lord. These are statements of a manifold 
kind and with a quite different content. However, they all have 
in common that they speak of a being in Christ, amysterious 
union of life with him, and of blessings and capacities, which 
have their source in this union or at least have it as their 
background. 


a. In one group of texts “being in Christ” indicates 
possessing a new, totally different life. 
b. In another group we see that that from “being in 


Christ” the Christian receives special power, strength, 


joy, hope. 
c. A further group speaks of a_serving, working “in 


Christ”. 
d. Yet another group speaks of the belonging to the 
Christian Church as to the body of Christ. 











This rough and drastically shortened survey shows 
sufficiently how manifold and multiform the usage of this 
formula in the letters of Paul is. However, all passages have in 
common that Christ is the basic element of the life of the 
Christians; their new life stands and falls with the existence of 
this mystical union. One could use the following image: as the 
fish exists in water as its life element, and as the fish lives only 
as long as it exists in this element (= the water), in the same 
way the Christian lives in Christ, draws all his life 
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energy from him and is Christian only as long as he or she lives 
in this union of life. 


However, Paul expresses the idea of “being in Christ” not 
exclusively by the formula “in Christ’. He employs other 
formulae as well. Twice, for instance, he speaks of having been 
“clothed in Christ’. “But now that faith has come, we are no 
longer under a slave looking after us; for all of you are the 
children of God through faith in Christ Jesus since every one of 
you has been baptized and has been clothed in Christ. There can 
be neither Jew nor Greek; there can be neither slave nor freeman, 
there can be neither male of female - for you are all one in Christ 
Jesus. And simply by being Christ’s you are the progeny of 
Abraham, the heir named in the promise” (Gal. 3, 25-29; see also 
Rm. 13, 14). Here to be“in Christ” means to have “put on the 
clothing of Christ”, to “belong to Christ”. For Paul, this state is 
mediated through Baptism. 


The expression “to put on the clothing of Christ” presupposes 
the idea of Christ as a celestial garment, which, when put on, 
means entering a new Aeon (age) and being included into a 
new Aeon. It does not designate the entering into an ethical 
but rather an ontic relation with Christ. By means of this 
“clothing” one obtains participation in the being of Christ, and 
thus the “Christ in us” or the “new human being’ is realized. And 
since Christ, according to Galatians 3, 16, is “the seed of 
Abraham’, the Christians too are “seed of Abraham”, and hence 
they are “heirs of the promise made to Abraham”. What has 
been founded objectively through the Sacrament of Baptism 
has to find expression in moral life and behaviour (cf. Rm. 6, 
11. 13). Linked to this way of thinking is the recommendation 
stated in Col. 3, 9ff, to “strip off the old behaviour with the old 
self’ and to “put on a new self... renewed in the image of the 
Creator’. In the words of theletter to the Ephesians:”...put on 
the New Man that has been created on God's principles, in the 
uprightness and holiness of the truth.” (Ep 4, 24) 
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4. The Formula “Christ (or the Spirit of Christ) in 


” 


us 


The other side of the mystical relationship between Christand 
the human person is the being or dwelling of Christ inthe 
Christian, which we encounter relatively rarely in the Pauline 
letters. However the idea is very clearly present in Paul. Let us 
take Rm. 8, 9-11: “You however live not by your natural 
inclinations, but by the spirit, since the Spirit of Godhas made a 
home in you. Indeed, anyone who does not have the Spirit of 
Christ does not belong to him. But when Christ is inyou, the 
body is dead because of sin but the spirit is alive because you 
have been justified.” So Paul is in agreement with the 
addressees of his letter, who share the conviction that in the 
Christian - in each Christian - Christ himself has pitched his 
tent. In Gal. 4.19, Paul speaks about the dwelling of Christ in 
Christian believers. This indwelling of Christ has the objective 
of bringing forth ever greater and deeper effects in them. “My 
children, I am going through the pain of giving birthto you all 
over again, until Christ is formed in you; and how I wish I could 
be there with you at this moment and find the right way of 
talking to you: Iam quite at loss with you.” Already once before, 
Paul had suffered birth pangs for the Galatians, at the time 
when he won them over to Christ. Now he does so again. This 
process of being born really ends only when Christ has taken 
shape in them, has become living and strong in them, and 
when each one of them has brought out the image of Christ in 
his/her being and nature. The apostle does not wish to say that 
the Galatians are separated from Christ or even that Christ 
does no longer dwell in them. However, they are in great 
danger of losing Christ. His image or form in them is obscured 
and is in danger of being dimmed. So Paul now wishes from 
his heart that the image of Christ may be formed in them more 
clearly and strongly (Ep. 4:13), because this is the objective of 
the Christian life. Each one is called to become “perfect in 
Christ” (Col. 1.28), to reach “the full age of Christ” (Eph. 4, 13). 
The religious-moral nature of the mysticism of Christ is 
expressed here particularly 
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clearly. With Christ a new “life-power” enters the human 
person. 


However, another passage makes clear beyond doubt that 
Paul lives a mysticism centered on Christ. “In fact, through the 
Law I am dead to the Law so that I can be alive to God. I have 
been crucified with Christ, and yet I am alive; yet it is no longer 
I but Christ living in me. The life that I am now living, subject to 
the limitation of human nature, I am living in faith, faith in the 
Son of God who loved me and gave himself for me.” (Gal. 2.19f) 


The apostle has died like Christ and with Christ. In saying so 
he is thinking of baptism (see Rm. 6.2ff), which symbolizes 
death as well as the rising to new life. Since Christ has suffered 
death by the punishment of the cross, Paul can designate 
himself (as in Rm. 6, 6) as co-crucified with Christ. This being 
crucified with Christ has had the effect upon him that his life 
in the flesh, or to put it differently, the life of “this body doomed 
to death” was destroyed. His ego, the old Adam (Rm. 7.14ff), 
which was under the dominion of sin, has died. The place of 
this life that was destroyed has been taken by a new life which 
stems from Christ, the crucified and risen Lord. So he can say: 
Christ lives in me. Christ has enteredPaul and so his person 
now is simply the place of the life of Christ, or as the letter to 
the Philippians states: “Christ is my life” (Phil. 1.21). However 
Paul is fully aware that he has not put off simply the body of 
flesh. No, although this new life of Christ lives in him, his 
earthly human life, his “life in the flesh” (Phil. 1.22; 2 Cor. 10.3) 
continues. This earthly life will come to its end only at the 
resurrection, when Christ, the new lifein Paul and the other 
Christians, is revealed, and Paul and the other Christians will 
be revealed with him in glory (see Col. 3.4). Therefore Paul 
adds: “The life that I am now living, subject to the limitation of 
human nature, I am living in faith, faith in the Son of God who 
loved me and gave himself for me” (Gal. 2.20). The apostle has 
to continue to lead his earthly- human life, but this now 
happens in a new ‘sphere’, in “faithin the Son of God who loved 
me and gave himself for me.” 
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In short, Christ himself dwells, and this dwelling of Christ in 
him is identical with his new life. His life is Christ’s life. 
However, Paul does not consider his personal identity as 
having been extinguished. In his person now lives and rules 
Christ. His person remains and Christ remains. Christ remains 
in fact a ‘You’ for him. We have to do with personal 
relationship not with absorption. 


The formulae and the images by which Paul expresses the 
specific relationship to the risen Lord and which we usually 
call “Christ mysticism” have all ultimately the same content. 
Whether they speak of the being of the Christian in Christ or of 
Christ in the Christian, at bottom lies the conviction of the 
apostle that a Christian lives in a most intimate ontic union 
with the pneumatic Christ, a union that has real being. This 
union with Christ does not only say that from the salvific work 
of Christ in the historical past a salvific effect reaches the 
present and touches each human being. It rather means that 
from the risen Lord who sits at the right hand of God, spiritual 
forces flow into all those who believe in him and the believer 
is drawn up into the life heavenly realities; that he is,in fact, 
engulfed and ruled entirely by the heavenly Lord (1 Cor. 
12.13). Christ, who died for us humans was raised by God to 
heavenly life and is enthroned at the right hand of the Father. 
He draws the Christians to share his pneumatic life 
completely. He lives and works in them and has become their 
life (see Gal. 2.20; Phil. 1.21; Col. 3.3). The Christians live in him 
and continuously receive supernatural powers from him. 
Christ is the principle of the new life, which they possess as 
Christians. Both Christ and the believer are bound togetherby 
an innermost communion of being and life, in which Christis 
the giver and the Christians are the receivers. 


This intimate communion with Christ for Paul is a reality, an 
objective state, which comes about through the process of 
becoming a Christian — through the linking to the person of 
the exalted Lord. It is not just a pleasant feeling of a total 
dedication to Christ and the consciousness of the Lord’s love 
for him, and therefore it does not only exist during moments 
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of spiritual exaltation. Rather, its existence is quite 
independent from the psychological feeling of the moment. It 
is also not only a personal relationship of the apostle with his 
exalted Lord but is available for all Christians without 
exception. For Paul it is understood that each Christian, from 
the moment of Baptism onwards, enters into this living 
relationship with Christ (see Gal. 3.27 f.; 2 Cor. 5.17; Col. 3.4). 
The union between Christ and the believer has to be 
distinguished from the substantial melting of the two 
personalities into one complete union, which would implythe 
annihilation of the human person or, in other words, its 
absorption by the divine Person. 


5. Pauline and Hellenistic Mysticism: a Short 
Comparison 


Mysticism, as we stated already earlier, is not a clearly- 
defined concept. It appears in many ways and forms. “There 
does not exist mysticism as such, rather each religiondevelops 
according to its specific character a specific mysticism. We do 
not have before us a general mysticism but the mysticism of 
Buddhism, of Taoism, of Neo-Platonism, of the Jewish 
tradition, of Christianity, of Islam and so on“.5 (Leo Baeck). The 
nature of the Christ-mysticism of Paul is not understood 
sufficiently by just saying that we are concerned here with 
genuine mysticism. We will have to clarify more precisely the 
nature of this “Christ mysticism” of Paul by placing it in its 
historical and cultural context. Tarsus, where Paul was born 
and grew up, was after all one of the centers ofHellenistic 
culture, and Paul’s Jewish religious ideas developed in this 
context. 


Iam not concerned with the issue of the extent to whichPaul’s 
thinking depended on Hellenistic mysticism. Rather, I wish to 
compare the basic ideas of Pauline “Christ mysticism” 


5 Leo Baeck, “Ursprung und Anfange der jiidischen Mystik“ (Vortrage des 
Institutum Judaicum an der Uni. Berlin I) GiefSen 1927, p. 94, quoted in 
Wikenhauser, Christusmystik, p. 110. 
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with basic elements of Hellenistic, Gnostic mysticism in order 
to reach a better understanding of Paul. To put it briefly, the 
real objective of oriental-Hellenistic mysticism as we know it 
from the primary sources, namely the Hermetic writings, is the 
divinization of the human person. It is achieved through the 
total unification, the becoming one with the godhead through 
the total annihilation in it. Gnosis, and especially its highest 
form: the vision of God, constitutes the way to this goal. This 
view is based on the conviction that the better part of man, the 
“essential man”, is part of the godhead itself. Only through the 
return to its origin can man free himself from thesphere of the 
influence of heimarméne (fatum= fate) and find full peace and 
bliss. This return takes place by the separation from the body 
and the ascension to God. 


In the Hermetic treatises of the Gnosis, the heimarméne 
appears as the source of evil on earth. The working of the 
heimarméne is closely linked to the stars. She works through 
the seven planets, or the planets work through the 
heimarméne. Since the human person receives the evil 
inclinations and desires from the heimarméne as the power 
of the compulsion of the stars, this power of the heimarméne 
is the principle of evil in the world. In consequence of his 
dualistically perceived character, man stands under the 
heimarméne. 


“Of all living beings on earth man is ofa double nature, mortal 
as to his body, immortal as to the essence of his human nature. 
Immortal and in supreme control, he toleratesmortal fate and 
is subject to fate. Although he stands above the world of 
spheres, he has become slave, a male-female being, stemming 
from a male-female father, always waking infront of the 
always waking, it is ruled by “by desire for love and sleep”.® 


The power of the heimarméne, however, pertains only to the 
corporal nature. Hence it is possible for man, whose soul hails 
from the heavenly region above the planets, to escape 





6 Hermetic Tract I, p. 156 quoted in Wikenhauser, Christusmystik, p. 116. 
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the power of fate. This is realized through the ascent through 
the spheres of the planets to God and the union with him. On 
the way, the soul disposes one after another the various vices, 
which it has acquired when it descended from the stars of 
those heavenly regions. This descent, the goal of which is 
divinization — and thus the total freeing from the real of the 
power of fate — is brought about by gnosis. However, only 
relatively few persons reach gnosis and divinization. Only 
those who possess two prerequisites: First, the knowledge of 
self (ie. the getting to know the divine origin of one’s own 
being) and, second, piety (the humble veneration of God).The 
large mass of “non-gnostics” do not obtain any redemption. 
According to many Hermetic sources, the divinization 
happens only after the separation from the body in death. 
Others however speak of the idea that one can be divinized 
already during life in this world. 


Since we have to do in the life and writings of Paul with real 
mysticism, it will not be a surprise that Pauline mysticism and 
Hellenistic (gnostic) mysticism show a number of similarities, 
especially regarding terminology. However, here I am 
interested in only one question, namely whether Paulineand 


Hellenistic mysticism are similar to one another or different in 
kind. We shall mention succinctly four main points. 


(a) 


The mysticism of Paul is essentially Christ-mysticism. Paul 
speaks only of a mystical union with Christ, not with God. Paul 


uses the term “in God” extremely rarely and hardly inthe 
sense in which he understands “in Christ”. Christ has taken 
hold of Paul (1 Phil. 3.12), God has revealed to Paul his Son 
(Gal. 1.16). Paul has been baptized on the death of Christ (Rm. 
6, 3). He is crucified together with him (Gal. 2.19); Christ is 
his life (Gal. 2. 20; Col. 3.4, Phil. 1.24); theresurrection of Christ 
is the guarantee of his ownresurrection (RM. 6.8). It is the 
risen Christ who is exalted and sits at the right hand of God. 
This Christ however is Christ Jesus or Jesus Christ. He is 
identical in person with 
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Jesus of Nazareth, who lived on this earth in the form of a 
servant and who died on the cross for the salvation of the 
world (Phil. 2.5ff.) 


The deepest reason for the fact that Pauline mysticism is 
essentially “Christ mysticism” is easy to see. Through Christ, 
God has initiated redemption. Through his death and 
resurrection into glory, sin and death have been destroyed and 
new life has been created. Through him, salvation also is to be 
mediated to the each human person. What has happened with 
Christ in the first place and by way of original model 
(urbildlich) — i.e. death and rising to new life — is to happen 
to the Christians formed upon this model (nachbildlich). Christ 
has been predestined by God to become the first-born of the 
dead, the first-born among many brethren (Rm. 8.29). By 
entering into mystical communion of life with him, the 
individual Christian is freed from the slavery of sin and death; 
the old self of sin is left behind and the person is transferred 
into the new sphere of life. This communion with Christ also 
gives him the guarantee that at the resurrection of the dead he 
will be clothed with the pneumatic body and will reach the 
ultimate objective of the work of redemption. This is the 
meaning of Pauline “Christ- mysticism”. 


However, in contrast to Hellenistic Gnostic mysticism, the 
mystical union as experienced and described by Paul does not 


constitute a melting of both entities, not a becoming one of the 


Christian with Christ, but, in contrast, it is clearly a union of 
person with person in which the identity and personality of 


both is maintained integrally. In the case of Paul, one can speak 
only of union or community with Christ, not of a becoming one 
with Christ. Both, Christ and the Apostle Paul retain their 
personality, their integral identity. True, they enter a mystical 
union but this does not constitute a substantial melting into 
one another. Neither does the human person lose its own 
personality nor is the pneumatic Christ portrayed simply as a 
formless energy flooding through the many. Paul says indeed 
that Christ “lives in him 
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(Gal. 2.20) or that Christ is “his life” (Col. 3.4). But he never 
formulates the equation: I = Christ; he only says: “my life” (that 
is the new life that has taken the place of the old) = Christ. That 
implies a fundamental difference because in this way he only 
says: Christ is the new principle of my life, of any believing 
Christian. Since the exalted Lord and the Christian who is 
mystically linked with him remain two separate personalities, 
the Christian can pray to Christ and consider himself his 
servant. Thus, in the religious life and thinking of Paul, 
immanence and transcendence are linked with one another in 
a unique way. The believer in Christ is in Christ and Christ in 
him, and yet he knows his Lord to be enthroned in heaven on 
the right hand of God (Col. 3.1; Rm. 8.34) and expects eagerly 
his descending upon the earth in divine glory (Phil. 3.20). 
Hence, the mystical union in Hellenistic mysticism is quite 
different from Paul’s mystical experience and teaching. 


(b) 

The mystical relationship, which the Christian, according to 
Paul, experiences with Christ, is not a definitive state but_a 
rather provisional one. Its imperfect or incomplete character 
is obvious in two respects. The “being in Christ” is valid only 
until the time of the parusia. After that, it will be replaced by 
“being with Christ’. The state of the believer after the parusia 
is not only “being in Christ” in superlative form, i.e. perfect and 
final but it rather constitutes quite another form of 
communion. Mystical union here on earth is not a 
Vorwegnahme (anticipation) of the future glory, but only as it 
were Angeld (handsel, earnest money) for it. Besides 
mysticism, Pauline theology also comprises eschatology which 
is even called to replace it. The events and realities of the end 
of time (éschata) await the elect. This faith stems from the 
Jewish faith, in which the end of the present and the creation 
of anew world are expected. Faith in the final life of sharing in 
God’s glory characterizes Pauline mysticism. 








Hellenist mysticism, in contrast to eschatology in the late 
Judaic-early Christian sense, does not know a real action of 
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God giving shape to human history. In Jewish-Christian 
eschatological belief, God leads human history to its 
perfection. Hellenistic mysticism knows only an individual 
hope for immortality. Accordingly, the aim ofall piety consists 
of the total deification, i.e. in the full and complete merging of 
the individual in the godhead, in other words, in annihilation 
into the godhead. 


In contrast, Paul is utterly eschatologically-oriented. Like the 
whole of earliest Christianity, he awaits the great drama of 
God, which will put an end to the Aeon and is to bring about 
the definitive redemption. This completion of God’s work in 
Christ at the end of time however does not consist in the 
intensification and _ externalization of the mystical 
relationship with Christ, but rather in the replacement of this 
mystical relationship by something much more perfect, by 
the being with Christ in the eternal realm of God, inpossession 
of the pneumatic body configured to Christ (e.g. 1 Cor. 15. 49; 
Rm. 8.29, Phil. 3.21).” 


(c) 

Paul also differs from Hellenistic mysticism with regard to 
the concept of the vision of God. The ecstatic vision of God, 
usually called gnosis, plays an important part in Hellenistic 
mysticism. The whole longing and desire of the mystic is 
directed towards gaining it. It effects the transformation of the 
whole being, divinizes the whole person and raises her above 
the compulsions of fate. 





Paul knows the concept of gnosis as a non-sensory knowledge 
that is not based on rational knowing, but he doesnot share the 
concept of the gnosis we find in Hellenisticmysticism. The 
vision of God and of Christ with God for Paul will take place 
only in the life to come, after death. According to 1 Cor. 5.6 we 
are far from the Lord, as long as we are exiledin the body, 
“guided by faith, not yet by sight” (1 Cor. 5.7). Our present life, 
Paul teaches, is externally determined by the 


7 Wikenhauser, Christusmystik, p. 138. 
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body; it moves in the sphere of the faith, where the supra- 
sensory goods are not accessible to knowledge. The believer 
does not yet move in the sphere of sight (of God). To “live by 
sight’, for Paul, means to be “with the Lord”, in other words, to 
see him face to face and thus to be in personal contact withhim. 
As a Jew, Paul, compared to the pantheistic mystics, had a 
different idea of the supra-sensory world which he longsfor. 
To “see” God, to live in the sight of God for him is identicalwith 
“being with the Lord”, and this is not taking place as long as we 
are dwelling in this earthly tent. Paul does not denythat in 
this life, too, we may enjoy a real kind of sight of the Lord. 
However, he defines its kind and its importance differently 
from the Hellenistic Gnostics when he writes: “Now we see only 
reflections in a mirror, mere riddles; but thenwe shall be seeing 
face to face. Now I can know only imperfectly; but then I shall 
know just as fully as lam myself known” (1 Cor. 13.12). 


True, here as elsewhere Paul recognizes a kind of gnosis, but 
immediately he calls the knowledge which it conveys 
“imperfect” and states that “we see only reflections in a mirror, 
mere riddles”. Hence he does not say that the knowledge of God 
we have here will be transformed then into a_ perfect 
knowledge. Instead, he considers this knowledge (gnosis) as 
essentially different from the vision of God in the other world, 
which is reserved to the glorified state. 


The few passages of Pauline texts we have quoted here show 
clearly that he does not share the views of Hellenistic 
mysticism. In the first place, his concept of God would make a 
full acceptance of that view impossible for him because, 
according to Hellenistic thinking, the knowledge (gnosis) of 
God leads to the divinization of the human person. Such an 
idea is unimaginable for any Jewish believer. At the parusia 
(the full appearance of Christ in glory at the end of time), 
Christians will not experience a divinization in the proper 
sense. So it is not surprising that Paul has a relatively low 
estimation of gnosis. He places love far above it: “And if I had 
all gnosis, but if 1am without love, Iam nothing” (1 Cor. 13.2). 
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Paul in no place asks of the Christians: “Search after gnosis!” 
as the Hermetic author does8 (VII, 2), rather he says: “and the 
greatest of them [of the charisms] is love” (1 Cor. 13.13). 
According to 1 Cor. 12.8 and 13, 2.8, for Paul gnosis is a 
charism among many others. It is given to one and not given to 
another. Like prophecy and speaking in tongues it will end 
with death. It is not necessary for the Christian - even the 
perfect - Christian - to possess gnosis. Love, in contrast, is 
absolutely necessary. In Hellenistic mysticism gnosis, the 
knowledge and vision of God, creates the new, supra- 
terrestrial human being. One can see here clearly the immense 
difference between Paul on the one hand and Hellenistic 
mysticism on the other. 


(d) 

Finally, in our effort to get to know better the specific 
character of the mysticism of Paul, it will be helpful to see how 
his and Hellenistic mysticism relate to the ethical dimension 
of religious life. When discussing mysticism,certain Protestant 
scholars of religion have spoken of the ethical irresponsibility 
of the mystic.? They have stressed that, for the mystic, the 
unification with the godhead in ecstasy is more important 
than right action. The concentration on divinization, they 
claimed, puts the mystic outside the realm of good and evil. 
They contrast the mystic with the prophetical type of 
religiosity, which they see characterized by being filled with 
the consciousness of God’s absolute holiness, with humble 
submission to him: a deep feeling of one’s own unworthiness 
and sinfulness and an active moral life and striving. Paul, they 
state emphatically, belongs to the prophetical and definitely 
not to the mystical type of religiosity. 


If we define and understand mysticism on the lines of 
Hellenistic mysticism, the view of these Protestant scholars 


8 See Wikenhauser, Christusmystik, p. 146. 
9 See K. Deifgner, Paulus und die Mystik seiner Zeit. 2-4ed., 1921, p. 136, 
referred to by Wikenhauser, Christusmystik, 156, fn.111. 
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would seem to be correct. In the Hellenist type of mysticism 
the moral dimension plays a minimal role. This has to do with 
the dualistic nature of this world view and its central religious 
ideal, divinization. In the ecstatic vision of God, the human 
person undergoes a tremendous transformation. He/she 
becomes a divine being in the sense that his/her being, which 
is composed of diverse divine powers, enters into him/her or 
that the divine comes to consciousness in him/her. The divine 
stems from the upper world and dwells in the human person 
as an element of light that has sunken into matter. The 
physical-empirical human person stemming from the nether 
evil world falls into non-relevance. It is not even anymore in 
contact with the higher essential being of the reborn or newly- 
born person. Hence redemption or salvation (soteria; salus) of 
which Hellenistic, Gnostic mysticism speaks so much is not a 
moral process but rather anatural one. It is realized by 
initiation and the performing of certain rituals, or via the 
purely speculative path of the vision of the divine. The 
objective that is aimed at is mainly the freeing from the 
compulsions of fate, preservation from punishments after 
death and acquisition of immortal life in the life to come. Even 
if certain statements in some of the Hermetic tracts resemble 
certain Christian statements, we cannot consider them as 
ethical in the New Testament sense. The Hermetic teaching 
consists essentially in the equation of knowledge of God (or, 
striving for the mystical vision of God) with religiosity. What 
is demanded by Hermetic teaching is not moral striving, but 
rather striving for mystical knowledgeof God. Matter (which 
makes up the human body) is equated with evil: to abandon 
evil is equated with abandoning the material body and reach 
the vision of God. 


However, what is Paul’s position with regard to ethics? Our 
question here is only this: what does Paul the mystic sayabout 
ethics? How does Paul’s “Christ mysticism” and his ethics 
relate? We do not need to stress that in the overall theology of 
Paul the moral dimension plays a central role in Christian life. 
A number of questions arise: do in Pauline 
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theological thinking ethics and mysticism exist side by side, 
unrelated to one another? Do they perhaps even clash one 
with another - or are they, on the contrary, connected with 
one another in an organic way? Do ethics in the religious 
thinking and practice of Paul grow forth from mysticism as the 
flower from the bud? Put more concretely: does Paul motivate 
his ethical imperatives with mystical indicatives? Does he 
deduce his appeal to act morally from the fact of his mystical 
communion with Christ? 


The answer to these questions is clear and undisputed: in the 
theology of Paul, ethics does not exist and function in an 
unconnected way besides mysticism, but rather in an organic 
connection with it. The communion with Christ is not, as is the 
mystical relationship in Hellenism, a purely natural, but rather 
a sacramental and ethical relationship. It therefore provides 
the basis for ethical duties. Paul does not found the moral 
responsibility of the Christian solely on the mystical union 
with Christ - other important motives play a role: eschatology; 
the example of Christ; the gift of the Holy Spirit. However, on 
various occasions Paul explicitly and emphatically deduces the 
duty to act morally from the mystical communion of the 
believer with Christ. 


6. Conclusion 


Paul’s ethics flow from the intimate union he lives with the 
risen Christ in the power of the Spirit. Paul’s mysticism is life 
in the Spirit. This means two things: it is given and, at the same 
time, it is realized in human life. On the one hand, we observe 
in Paul’s mystical life and teaching the tension between the 
utterly Other/Transcendent/Ever Greater and the intimately 
Near/Present One, who is Gift to us, transforming us into gift 
to Him and those belonging to Him. On the other hand, there is 
the tension between the ‘already’ and the ‘not yet’, between 
present possession and future confirmation of what has been 
given, between gift and task, isand ought... It is precisely the 
magnitude of the gift to us of 
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divine Self-giving which evokes and demands on our part the 
self-giving love of God and neighbor in response. “If we live in 
the pneuma/spirit then let us also walk in the pneuma/spirit” 
(Gal. 5.25). 
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Yaqoob Shahzad 


Divine Union in the Mystical Poetry of St. 
John of the Cross 


Abstract 


St. John of the Cross, a famous Spanish Mystic of the 16th 
century, is called the poet and theologian of love: the love 
of God. His poems, born in darkness and personal tragedy, 
even with a sense of the loss of God, find God in the midst 
of sorrows. John’s system can be summarized under three 
headings: the point of departure (which begins with the 
desire to seek), the means to attain the end (the ascetical 
exercises and the process of purification), and the goal of 
union (whence, how, and whither), and the delights 
through knowing and loving the Beloved. He proposes 
that we free ourselves from self-seeking and make a total 
gift of self to God and to others. He quotes the example of 
the bride of the Song of Songs who found the Bridegroom 
not simply by groaningor complaining but by going out to 
look for him. Thus, he says emphatically that unless the 
seekers go in search forGod, they will not find him, no 
matter how much they cry out for him. 


St. John of the Cross teaches on mystical prayer and 
transforming union that the soul attains perfection by 
overcoming obstacles. God grants this stage of mystical 
transformation, not because of ascetic efforts or spiritual 
passion, but by the sole requisite that persons beprepared 
to abandon their own way of conducting themselves in 
order to be raised to encounter Him with the same 
disinterested love. Thus it can be said that the Christian 
life, if it is developed according to the supernatural 
powers that are inherent in it, will lead to the 
transforming union of charity, which is in turn the prelude 
to the beatific vision. 
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John: Poet and Theologian of Love 


By some critics, St. John of the Cross is considered the greatest 
poet that Spain has ever produced. The greatness of his poetry 
lies in his ability to articulate the inarticulable.1 During his 
lifetime, he was the tragic victim of misunder-standing by 
those who should have appreciated him. Faced with darkness 
and cruel treatment, he responded with great poetry that sings 
of the highest experience of love. It is from his love for God and 
neighbour that he is called the poet and theologian of love: the 
love of God.His poems, born in darkness and personal tragedy, 
even with a sense of the loss of God, find God in the midst of 
sorrows. He also believed our human longings and our deepest 
desires can only find fulfilment in God.? 


On the night of December 2, 1577 St. John of the Cross was 
forcibly removed from the Convent of the Incarnation and 
taken to a monastery prison cell in Toledo. There, in the dark 
of his nine-month confinement he found God very close. Out of 
this experience, which is physically tragic but spiritually very 
wonderful, he began to compose the mystical poetry as an 
expression of God’s love. His Spiritual Canticle is an abridged 
paraphrase of the Canticle of Canticles, the Song of Solomon, 
wherein the mystical sufferings and longings of a soul in love 
with God under the image of passionate love are described.3 
The commentary on the Spiritual Canticle was written in 
answer to a request of Mother Ana de Jesus in Granada. She 
had asked, on behalf of her nuns, to hear him explain the 
meaning of his poem. The main theme of this work, which is 
presented in the form of a dialogue between two lovers, is the 
Bride’s (soul) desire for her Bridegroom (God) who has 
“wounded” her with love: it is this love or desire for her 
Beloved that impels her to abandon all thingsin order to go 
out in search of him (stanzas 1-13). 


1 Foley, John of the Cross, p. 18. 
2 McGreal, “John of the Cross”, p. 217. 
3 Welch, The Carmelite Way, pp. 20f. 
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The Search for God: A Journey of Love 


In his life the main ministry undertaken by John of the Cross 
was that of spiritual direction. Not only due to his ministry but 
out of his own spiritual thirst and desire to seek union with 
God, he himself underwent certain ascetical and spiritual 
exercises as basic requirements of the contemplative life. For 
him, 

“the goal of the contemplative life is the transformation 

of the soul in God, that is, union with God in Love. This 

intensification of love presumes that one has been 

liberated from the attachments that keep one unfree.”* 


Having such a goal in front of him John of the Cross directed 
his friars, nuns and lay persons as well. 


In the light of the teaching of St. John of the Cross, searching 
for God is a journey in faith and love. The journeys of faith 
and love are two complementary aspects of the same journey. 
St. John of the Cross dealt with the journey of faith inthe Ascent 
of Mount Carmel and the Dark Night, bothcommentaries to his 
famous poem The Dark Night. The journey of love is portrayed 
in The Spiritual Canticle and The Living Flame of Love. These 
last two complement each other as both of them have one 
focus of interest: union with God through love. St. John of the 
Cross quotes the example of the bride of the Song of Songs who 
found the Bridegroom not simply by groaning or complaining 
but by going out to look for him. Thus, he says emphatically, 


“unless they go in search for God, they will not find him, 
no matter how much they cry out for him.”5 


In our search for God, John’s system can be summarized under 
three headings: the point of departure (which begins with the 
desire to seek) the means to attain the end (the ascetical 
exercises and the process of purification), and the 





4 Egan, “Carmelite Spirituality”, p. 122. 
5 John of the Cross, Collected Works, canticle 3.2. 
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goal of union (whence, how, and whither), and the delights 
through knowing and loving the Beloved.6 


The last line of the first stanza of the Spiritual Canticle speaks 
of the deepest longing of the soul for her beloved who has 
hidden himself after wounding the soul with his love. Thus, the 
soul decides to go on to search her beloved by all possible 
means, even at the cost of her life. To quote Waris Shah: 


“Waris Shah mehboob nooN tadoN paayey, jidoN apna 
aaap gaNwaa Layey” 


Translation: “Waris Shah! Love is not gained until you 
have lost yourself” (Here love is defined as God or Divine 
love).7 


At the beginning of this search the Beloved looks uninterested 
or un-involved, but in fact it is his desire and willingness to be 
united with the lover which grants her (the Lover’s soul) the 
privilege to have the desire to seek, to know and to love Him. 


Divine Union: The Way of Mystical Loving 


Having dealt with the soul’s desire to seek, and her longing to 
know and love, now this search has brought us to the 
threshold of divine union, which begins with the spiritual 
betrothal and reaches its climax of transforming union 
through spiritual marriage. In order to have a more profound 
understanding of this stage of our journey of love, entitled, 
‘Divine Union’, we can compare this stage with the teaching of 
St. Teresa of Avila. 


“If we see the teaching of St. John of the Cross on divine 
union in light of the seven mansions of St. Teresa of 
Avila’s teaching on prayer described in her /nterior 


6 Doohan, Contemporary Challenge, p. 80. 
7 Ahmad, Great Sufi Wisdom: Waris Shah, p. 53. (Waris Shah is a mystic poet 
and is famous for his love folk story, Heer Ranjha). 
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Castle then the distinction between betrothal and 
marriage becomes clearer to us.”8 


The last two mansions (sixth and seventh) of mystical prayer 
of St. Teresa, and the unitive way of St. John of the Cross, 
particularly presented in stanzas 13-40 of his Spiritual 
Canticle, have strong nuptial overtones.? 


Through the use of nuptial symbols and expressions of erotic 
love, John of the Cross tries to explain the secrets of the 
mystical union. We will try to explore it step by step. In the 
first stage, we have the prayer of full union, in which the soul 
is betrothed to God, meaning that it belongs exclusively to God. 
The second step is the prayer of perfect union, called mystical 
marriage. Here a note of permanence is added, whereas 
spiritual betrothal is transitory. The final stage is a stage of 
preparation for the highest and ultimate state of union, the 
beatific vision.1° 


Spiritual Betrothal: The State of Mutual Longing 


The spiritual betrothal according to the Spiritual Canticle of St. 
John of the Cross is a beginning of the first phase of the Unitive 
Way. In John’s doctrine the words esposo/esposa signify 
promised/lovers in the state of spiritual betrothal (Cfr. C 
prologue, ii; 16,1; 20,xiv; F, xxiv).11 In stanzas 13-21 of the 
Spiritual Canticle St. John of the Cross describes the period of 
closer engagement or ‘spiritual espousals’ which precedes 
complete union. 


John of the Cross teaches that the prominent elements in this 
betrothal are the height of contemplation and the flight of the 
soul in rapture.!? This high state is the place of conversing with 
God. As he says: 


8 Valabek, “Carmelite Spirituality”, p. 160. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Tbid. 

11 D’Souza, Bhagavadgita and St. John of the Cross, p. 284. 
12 Cummins, Freedom to Rejoice, p.169. 
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“For contemplation is a high place where God begins to 
communicate and show himself to the soul in this life, 
but not completely. ... However sublime may be the 
knowledge God gives the soul in this life ...”13 


In the beginning of the commentary on stanza 13, John has 
already mentioned that 


“the Beloved revealed to her some rays of his grandeur 
and divinity. He communicated these so sublimely and 
forcibly that he carried her out of herself in rapture and 
ecstasy’!4 


Knowledge as a Betrothal Gift 


We may remember that at earlier stages the soul was getting 
glimpses of divine knowledge through other sources, but now 
in the state of betrothal, God communicates to the soul great 
things about himself. God not only communicates but also 
beautifies her with grandeur and majesty, adorns her with 
gifts and virtues, clothes her with the knowledge and honour 
of God.15 This gracious reward of the Beloved bringsa state of 
peace and delightfulness to the life of seeker of the divine 
Beloved. Thus at this stage he says 


“not only do her vehement yearnings and complaints of 
love cease but, in being graced with the blessings 
mentioned, a state of peace and delight and gentleness 
of love begins in her.”6 


At this level the soul needs a lot of encouragement, 
determination, self-confidence as well as trust in God. As 
described by Edith Stein: 


‘In the time of betrothal the Beloved is not yet 
continually united to her. And since her love is very 
intense and intimate, it is intense torment for her when 
he draws back. For this reason she fears dryness like 


13 John of the Cross, Collected Works, canticle 13.10. 
14 Ibid., canticle 13.2. 

15 Ibid., canticle 14-15.2. 

16 Ibid. 
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the cold north wind, which kills all blossoms. She takes 
refuge in prayer and spiritual exercises in order to 
master her dryness.”!” 


St. John of the Cross says himself that in “the spiritual marriage 
there are striking advantages over this state of betrothal, for 
although the bride, the soul, enjoys so much good in these 
visits of the state of betrothal, but she stillsuffers from her 
Beloved’s withdrawal and from disturbancesand afflictions in 
her sensory part and from the devil; all of these cease in the 
state of marriage.” 18 


A Time to Prepare 


St. John’s words represents the soul’s uncertainty regarding 
her preparation to be united with her Beloved; thus, she cries: 


«ee 


Withdraw them, Beloved,’ that is, your divine eyes ‘for 
they cause me to take flight and go out of my myself to 
supreme contemplation, which is beyond what the 
sensory part can endure’.”!9 


“Withdraw them, Beloved, I am taking flight”; Von Balthasar, 
commenting on this plea of the soul, says: 


“what she longs for so ardently ... she cannot receive at 
the desired moment, save almost at the cost of her life”. 


She implores her Beloved not to look at her while she takes 
flight; that is, while she hastens towards God with her love, 
and while she keeps her (unseeing) eyes of love fixed on him. 
Continuing his comments along the same lines, he proposes 
two possibilities: 


“This prayer of hers combines two thoughts: the soul 
knows by anticipation the unbearable beauty of God's 
eyes, and also acknowledges her incapacity for vision on 
account of her lack of strength. Nevertheless, she 


17 Stein, Science of the Cross, p. 252. 
18 John of the Cross, Collected Works, canticle 14-15.30. 
19 Tbid.,canticle 13.2. 
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knows that at the heart of the mystery of the night lies 
the generous, creative eye of God himself.”2° 


According to Kieran Kavanaugh this state the Spiritual 
betrothal becomes the paradoxical period: 


“The startling thing is that now the bride becomes aware 
that it was she who was lost and hidden. Indeed, when 
the bridegroom does give the longing soulglimpses of 
himself, she cannot bear them. She is still weak; even the 
slight glimpse of him is too much to bear. The whole 
sensitive part of her nature needs further purification 
and strengthening. This weakness is a characteristic of 
the state of spiritual betrothal. Here the bride enjoys a 
relative tranquillity in the spiritual part of her being, but 
she still suffers from afflictions in her sensitive part. She 
needs to undergo further purifying periods of his 
absence, which will help her bring all her energies into 
subjection to him. The senses must be fully adapted to 
the life of the spirit. The bride then feels, at intervals joy 
and presence, pain and absence, light, darkness.”21 


With all this we can say that the divine initiatives for granting 
special graces and favours to the soul and her own efforts by 
saying yes and accepting the opportunities to advance in the 
loving relationship have duly prepared the bride-soul andnow 
the bride is introduced to the state of spiritual marriage. 


Spiritual Marriage: A Dynamic Beginning of 
Transforming Union 


In the Spiritual Canticle the description of the marriage begins 
with the phrase ‘The bride has entered’.2? As St. Johnof the 
Cross has mentioned earlier: 


“The attainment of so high state of perfection as that 
for which the soul here aims, which is spiritual 


20 Von Balthasar“St. John of the Cross”, p. 145. 
21 John of the Cross,Selected Writings,p. 217. 
22 John of the Cross, Collected Works, canticle 22. 
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marriage, requires the purification of all ...For in this 
state the soul obtains not only a very lofty purity and 
beauty but also an amazing strength because of the 
powerful and intimate bond effected between God and 
her by means of this union.”23 


For Edith Stein, (Teresa Benedicta of the Cross, OCD) the 
arrival of the soul at this stage is considered as a reward for 
her faithfulness during the period of betrothal. In her book The 
Science of the Cross, she comments: 


“The whole way lies behind her, the preparation has 
ended, and she has remained faithful in the time of 
betrothal. Now, God calls her to consummate this 
marriage in his flowering garden: that is God himself, the 
desired One, in whom sheis fully transformed.”24 


The equality and the mutuality of their love is so intensified 
that the entire movement of the soul here is a dynamic 
inclination towards God. John writes: 


“Just as one who is espoused does not love, care, or work 
for any other than her bridegroom, so the soul in this 
state has no affections of the will or knowledge in the 
intellect or care or work or appetite that is notentirely 
inclined towards God.”25 


St. John of the Cross compares this state of rejoicing with the 
rejoicing of the Good Shepherd and, the woman who found the 
lost drachma in Gospel of Luke15: 4-5, 8-9. Similar to that 
experience of the Bridegroom’s rejoicing presented in the 
Gospel of St. Luke, St. John of the Cross says that the 
Bridegroom is so pleased with his bride that 


“He calls the soul his crown, his bride, and the joy of his 
heart, and he takes her in his arms and goes forth with 
her as the bridegroom from his bridal chamber.”26 


23 Ibid.,canticle 20-21.1. 

24 Stein, Science of the Cross, p. 256. 

25 John of the Cross, Collected Works, canticle 27.7. 
26 Ibid., canticle 22.1. 
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The Meaning and Basic Properties of the Marriage 


As in marriage there is a mutual surrender of the spouses, they 
delight in each other’s company, they have common 
possessions, sharing of secrets, equality of love, and unity of 
decision. The same way in the spiritual marriage of the soul 
and God, all these elements feature to an extraordinary 
degree.?” In the Spiritual Canticle, John describes spiritual 
marriage as: 


“a total transformation in the Beloved in which each 
surrenders the entire possession of self to the other with 
a certain consummation of the union of love. The soul 
thereby becomes divine, God through participation, 
insofar as is possible in this life. And thus I think that this 
state never occurs without the soul’s being confirmed in 
grace, for the faith of faith is confirmed when God’s faith 
in the soul is here confirmed. It is accordingly the 
highest state attainable in this life.”28 


In stanza 39, St. John of the Cross also talks about 
consummation and transformation of the soul in God as the 
properties which can make this love perfect. Regarding these 
two properties of spiritual marriage he writes: 


“That love be perfect, it must have these two properties: 
It must consummate and transform the soul in God; and 
the inflammation and transformation engendered by 
this flame must give no pain to the soul, which cannot be 
true except in the beatific state where this flame is 
delightful love. For by the transformation of the soul in 
this flame, there is a beatific conformity and satisfaction 
of both lover and beloved ... This transformation is not 
like the one the soul possesses in this life.”29 


27 Cummins, Freedom to Rejoice, p. 171. 
28 John of the Cross, Collected Works, canticle 22.3. 
29 Ibid.,canticle 39.14. 
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The Traits and Characteristics of Transformation 


While discussing the traits and consequences of the union 
with God, Thomas Dubay says: 


“It is necessary to emphasize the point that the core of 
the transforming union is union, a profound oneness 
between God and man.”2° 


This oneness grants a very profound experience to the soul 
and out of such experience emerge various traits and 
characteristics. | wish to mention a few of the various traits 
and consequences discussed in detail by Thomas Dubay, 
namely: remarkable delight, interaction with God, cessation 
of imperfections, heroic virtue, innocence of evil, peace and 
refreshment, cessation of inner sufferings, symphony of 
creation, fullness of joy.31 


St. John of the Cross teaches that the fundamental 
characteristic of the transforming union is that God works 
alone in the soul without any means. The second characteristic 
of this transformation appears in the soul which is filled with 
‘the utter fullness of God,’ (Eph. 3:19). After being filled with 
God it manifests itself in various ways: there is a freedom from 
fear of what others think (C 28.7); a stable peace that issues 
from the quelling of the passions (C 20-21 ); an ability to find 
joy in the good of others (C 22, 35); an alacrity of response in 
doing God’s will (C 28.5); the abilityto extract spiritual profit 
from every circumstance (C 27.8); and the recovery of 
innocence (C 26.14-15).32These various manifestations have a 
twofold function: inward, related to the inner life and 
outward, related to others. 


The above two characteristics of transformation can be 
combined into one mainly, the mutuality of love. It is this 
mutuality of love through which total surrender of love is 


30 Dubay, Fire Within, p. 180. 
31 Ibid. pp. 180-192. 
32 Foley, John of the Cross, p. 133. 
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given and received.33 For St. John of the Cross this mutuality 
leads them towards the climax of loving union. He writes: 


“Let us so act that by means of this loving activity we 
may attain to the vision of ourselves in your beauty in 
eternal life. ...that I may resemble you in your beauty, 
and you resemble me in your beauty, and my beauty be 
your beauty and your beauty my beauty; ... and thus we 
shall behold each other in your beauty.”34 


As we are discussing the issue that the consequence of 
transforming union is love, it would be appropriate to know 
what this love is all about in Christian mysticism. Usually love 
is often understood as a feeling that we experience. For the 
soul, it is essential to have an understanding of love and to 
practice it in her day to day life, because such is needed to 
manifest the traits of loving union. It is also important to know 
that real love is ‘eccentric’ and it is this eccentric love which 
enables one to ‘de-centralize’ oneself and orient it towards a 
new centre: the other. In order to do so, one need to deny and 
even negates oneself and in return this action will not only 
strengthen the love but will also delivers one from oneself.35 


The above discussion regarding love as the necessary 
characteristic of transforming union has enabled us to see the 
link between the idea of mystical love used in connection with 
God and in peoples’ everyday experience. Based on the last 
stanza of the Spiritual Canticle the consummation of the 
journey to union with God in love is a story of restoration, 
integration, and fulfilment: 


“The Bride knows that now her will’s desire is detached 
from all things and attached to her God in most intimate 
love; that the sensory part of her soul ... is in harmony 
with the spirit, and its rebelliousness brought into 
subjection ... that her soul is united and 


33 John of the Cross,Selected Writings, p. 217. 
34 John of the Cross, Collected Works, canticle 36.5. 
35 Blommestijn, Footprints of Love, p. 147. 
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transformed with an abundance of heavenly riches and 
gifts ... flowing with delights, to the glorious thrones of 
her Bridegroom.”3¢ 


The Beatific Vision: Transformation into Beauty 


It is believed that people who on this earth live in God’s 
friendship and die in God’s grace are perfectly purified and live 
for-ever with Christ. They ‘see him as he is,’ face to face.37 This 
face to face encounter with God is called beatific vision. In the 
works of St. John of the Cross the word beatific isalways used 
in connection with the expression vida eternal (Eternal Life).38 
According to one survey the word occurs only in the 
commentary on stanzas 36 and 39 of the Spiritual Canticle. 
John uses another similar expression i.e., otravida (=other 
life), which occurs 29 times.3? From this study of the 
occurrence of the word eternal life Rudolf V. D’Souza 
concludes: 


“The majority of these expressions are mostly linked to 
the state of total transformation which is experienced 
just before or after death in heaven (cielo), with glory 
(gloria).”4° 


This has been believed from the very beginning of the Church 
from the works of the early spiritual writers. Gregory of Nyssa 
writes on the completion of the soul’s life after death: 


“The soul will never attain completion because it will 
never reach its limit. ... Since God of his nature is 
boundless, communion of nature with him must be 
boundless and always capable of receiving more.”“4 


In stanza 39, St. John narrates the five expressions with which 
the soul declares that the bridegroom will bestow on 


36 John of the Cross, Collected Works, canticle 40.1. 

37 Catechism of the Catholic Church, no. 1023; Cf. 1 Jn 3:2. 

38 John of the Cross, Collected Works, canticle 39.1; 2.4; 14; F. 1.14; 2.32. 

39 D’Souza, Bhagavadgita and St. John of the Cross, p. 294. 

40 Ibid. 

41 Ladislaus Boros, Open Spirit, trans. Erika Young (New York: Paulist Press, 
1974), p. 105, cited by Foley,John of the Cross, p. 131. 
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her in that beatific transformation. These expressions are 
described in the following words: 


- First, she says it is the breath or spiration of the Holy 
Spirit from God to her and from her to God. 

- Second, jubilation in the fruition of God. 

- Third, the knowledge of creatures and their orderly 
arrangement. 

- Fourth, pure and clear contemplation of the divine 
essence. 

- Fifth, a total transformation in the immense love of 
God. 


Transforming Union: A Theological Debate 


The importance of the teaching on transforming union can be 
evaluated by looking at the word ‘transformation’ in the works 
of St. John of the Cross. According to one survey, the word 
transformation (transformacion) occurs 123 times. It occurs in 
the Canticle the highest number of times.*3 


The theme ‘transforming union’ is destined purely for people 
who are advanced in mystical prayer. Often the teachings 
regarding union with God have been misunderstood and 
misinterpreted; therefore it is necessary to clarify the term 
union with God. The term ‘union with God’ means to have 
‘conformity with God (or, with the will of God). One can argue 
by saying that 


“it would be a mistake to suppose that when St. John of 
the Cross speaks of the soul as being ‘united with God’, 
‘in union with God’ or ‘like God’ he envisages any 
ontological change in the nature of the soul. Any such 
doctrinal error is quite explicitly excluded by the saint 
in several places [N II xx.5; A II v.3, v.5.]."44 


With the references of these texts of St. John of the Cross, 
Dicken asserts John’s position by saying: 


42 John of the Cross, Collected Works, canticle 39.2. 
43 D’Souza, Bhagavadgita and St. John of the Cross, p. 289. 
44 Dicken, Crucible of Love, p. 353. 
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“God is God and man is man, the one uncreated, infinite, 
impassible, eternal, the other a creature, and finite, 
passible, temporal. In creedal terms, they are different 
substance ... and it is theologically, philosophically and 
metaphysically unthinkable that either should become 
substantially identical with the other. St. John of the 
Cross is fully aware of the fact thathowever perfect may 
be the likeness between the sanctified soul and God, 
however close may be the union between them; the 
dissimilarity between them will always remain 
infinitely greater. The similarity will be a similarity of 
accidents, the dissimilarity a dissimilarity of essence.”45 


Another point to be considered in the context of St. John of 
the Cross is that the word transformation is to be limited to a 
certain degree of perfection and not to the total 
transformation as intended in the sense of the ‘Church 
Triumphant’.*6 In order to make a very clear distinction, we 
can quote the following text of St. John of the Cross: 


“The union wrought between the two natures and the 
communication of the divine to the human in this state 
is such that even though neither changes its being, both 
appear to be God. Yet in this life the union cannot be 
perfect, although it is beyond words and thought.”4” 


In the history of religions there has been a misunderstanding 
regarding the human soul’s union with the divine being. In the 
Church too there have been controversies overtransforming 
union. In this regard there is the famous example of a Muslim 
Sufi, Mansur al-Hallaj*8, who said, “I am 


45 Ibid. 

46 D’Souza, Bhagavadgita and St. John of the Cross, p. 291. 

47 John of the Cross, Collected Works, canticle 22.4. 

48 “Husayn Ibn Mansur al-Hallaj (d. 309/922) was among the most 
influential of the early Sufis, and is most famous as Sufism’s first martyr- 
mystic. He was executed ostensibly for blasphemous utterances in which 
he seemed to arrogate divinity into himself (especially “I am the Truth”).” 
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the truth”. This statement was misunderstood and 
misinterpreted by Muslim scholars of his time who 
condemned him to death. Regarding transforming union, 
another example is that of a famous Sufi of Sindh (Pakistan) 
Qalander Lal Shahbaz. Often, he was found either in deep 
contemplation, spiritual absorption or dancing in a state of 
spiritual ecstasy. Once during ecstasy he uttered: 


“Tam He whom I Love 

And He Whom I Love is I 

We are two Spirits indwelling One Body 
When Thou seest Me Thou seest Him 
And When Thou seest Him, 

Then Thou Dost see Us Both.”49 


In the light of our discussion, we reach a fundamental 
question: 


“Tf, however, this union with God is not a union of 
essence or substance, in what sense may the soul be said 
to be able to become one with God, ser un con Dios? The 
problem is one of considerable complexity, but we see it 
in its proper setting if we remember that this union is 
most typically and regularly described by St. John of the 
Cross as a ‘union of love’, union de amor.5° 


St. John of the Cross writes in the commentary on stanza 38: 


“The soul’s aim is a love equal to God. She always desired 
this equality, naturally and supernaturally, for lovers 
cannot be satisfied without feeling that they lovemuch 
as much they are loved. ... so she will also love God as 
she is loved by him. As her intellect will be the intellect 
of God, her will be then will be God’s will, and thus her 
love will be God’s love. The soul’s will is not destroyed 
there, but is so firmly united with the 


Quoted from: Knowledge of God in Classical Sufism, Translated by Renard, 
John, (New York: Paulist Press, 2004) p. 25. 

49 Bari, Saints of Sindh, p.13. 

50 Dicken,Crucible of Love, p.355; Cf. N. Prologue. 
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strength of God’s will, with which he loves her, that her 
love for him is as strong and perfect as his love for her; 
for the two wills are so united that there is only one will 
and love, which is God’s.”51 


The Effects of the Transforming Union 


First of all, the effects of transforming union can be noticed 
on a personal level within the person himself/herself. These 
effects bring about personal renewal as described by Leonard 
Doohan: 


“This union, which is ‘more wonderful than all that can 
be said of it’ (C, 31, 2), produces this personal renewal 
that includes liberty of spirit, recovery of sense, and 
openness to God’s activity within one’s heart.”52 


This enables the bride to have “value, an appreciation, within 
herself! If anything marks transformation in Sophia, it is self- 
acceptance and self-appreciation.”*3 


In other words as expressed by St. John of the Cross: 


“The experience is not only within her but overflows and 
becomes manifest outside of her, and those capable of 
recognizing it are aware of her experience. Itseems to 
them that she is in a pleasant garden filled with delights 
and riches of God. ... This causes awe and respect in 
others because of the supernatural effect diffused in 
such persons from their close and familiar conversation 
with God.”54 


The effects are produced due to the loving intimacy with the 
divine beloved. The effects of this loving union are to continue 
to grow within one’s personality and also to keep going on the 
journey towards others as well as through self- transcendence. 
Due to these factors their life naturally manifests acceptance, 
compassion, generosity, and humility. 


51 John of the Cross, Collected Works, canticle 38.3. 
52 Doohan, Contemporary Challenge, p. 97. 

53 FitzGerald, “Transformation in Wisdom”, p. 328. 
54 John of the Cross, Collected Works, canticle 17.7. 
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Others are esteemed, and community grows.°5 What is the 
force behind this process? The rationale of this happening can 
be given in the following words: 


“Because the person is knowing this world with God’s 
knowledge, and loving it with God’s loving, she can love 
this world, be committed to it, be passionate about it, 
without clutching, grabbing, without the heart being 
fragmented or enslaved, and without distorting the 
world. In other words, this person loves with a freedom 
of heart, a freedom of spirit. She is free to be the creation 
God meant her to be and free to love the worldas it truly 
is and for its good.”%6 


Above all, these effects ought to be expressed and exercised 
in the daily activities of the soul united with God through 
transforming union. It means that being “transformed in 
Christ and ablaze with the fire of the Holy Spirit, the person is 
guided by the gift of wisdom in knowing how to put her or 
himself totally at the service of others in the activities of daily 
life.”57 


This service of others will become a means for bringing them 
as well into the loving relation of God. Therefore this service 
has to be rendered through the witnessing of acts performed 
out of divine love and zeal for an intimate union with God, 
because along with love, zeal too is essential. It is with “zeal for 
the salvation and sanctification of all people so that they too 
will know the wonders of divine love constantly motivates the 
person to undertake whatever is necessary for the growth of 
the kingdom of God.”58 


55 Welch, The Carmelite Way, p. 168. 

56 Ibid. 

57 McGonigle, “Union, Unitive Way”, p. 988. 
58 Ibid. 
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Discussion 5 on the papers of Christian Troll and 
Yaqoob Shahzad 


(Moderator: Christine Amjad-Ali) 


Christian Troll mused about the commonly raised question 
as to why St. Paul did not quote the Gospels and why he 
referred so rarely to the life of Christ. It was not that St. Paul 
lacked this knowledge: he was a well-trained disciple, a 
catechumen, who was baptized. But the objective of his letters 
was simply something else. 





“He learned from other Christians and he listened to the 
oral or even already existing written accounts of Jesus, 
his activity and teachings. However, in his letters he 
wanted to answer certain problems in the communities 
that he had founded and that he had gotten to know, and 
he deals with that. The function and scope of his letters 
is not identical with that of the Gospels. The Gospels and 
the letters of the New Testament in fact represent two 
different literary genres. 


Luke, for instance, who is the author of one of the four 
canonical Gospels, was a close follower of Paul; he even 
accompanied him for a certain period of time during 
his active life as an apostle. Now, obviously Paul shared 
with Luke the same faith. In the liturgical celebrations 
and in catechetical instructions the gospels or elements 
of them will have been quoted when Jesus’ life was 
remembered: his suffering, death and resurrection and 
also the activities previous to his suffering. But these 
accounts are not the subject matter of the letters of Paul. 
Every literary document has its own objective.We have 
to see which objectives Paul was responding by writing 
these letters to the communities of Rome, Corinth etc. In 
his letters he sets out to answer questions that were 
discussed in these communities, to 
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solve problems that arose and to deepen the 
understanding of the teachings of the faith. 


Obviously this does not mean that Paul was not 
interested in the life of Jesus. However, for him more 
important than dwelling on the life before Jesus’ death 
and resurrection was his close relationship with Christ, 
the risen Lord. That is what he wrote about, and this is 
what he wanted his readers - ultimately all Christians - 
to experience as well.” 


Ikram Chaghatai, for his part, enlarged upon Mansur _al- 
Hallaj’s famous utterance “Ana'l Haqq” (i.e. “I am the Truth”) 
and Louis Massignon’s “monumental” contribution to al- 
Hallaj: 


“We call this a blasphemous utterance, but to my mind 
it is a mystical utterance. This Ana’l Haqq ocurred in an 
extraordinary book composed and edited for the first 
time in the history of Sufism, by Louis Massignon. It 
was edited in 1930 and published from Paris. This is 
the book that had a profound influence on Iqbal’s vision 
and ideals. 


To illustrate his point, Ikram read a passage from Nicholson's 
book on Islamic Mysticism: 


“[...] It is now clear that the words Ana'] Haqq were not 
an ejaculation of a visionary enthusiast but the intuitive 
formula in which a whole system of mystical theology 
summed itself up. This system is not only first in time, it 
is also profoundly original. The power and vitality of this 
man's idea are attested by the influence that they 
exerted upon his successors. His ashes were scattered, 
swept away, as he prophesied, by rushing winds and 
running waters. But his words lived after him and we 
see that all through the Middle Ages, rising like sparks 
and kindling to new life.” 


One of the purposes of Yaqoob Shahzad’s paper was to open 
the debate on the divine mysteries. According to him, some 
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people are of the opinion that “one is not supposed to reveal 
the mysteries” and that the mystery which is given to some 
“is not meant for ordinary people; it is for the special person 
who is able to understand the mystery”. Even though many 
people have talked about ‘union with God’ and ‘union of love’, 
not many Sufis have done so. Therefore Yaqoob saw “theneed 
to initiate this debate, like a study or research.” 


Christine Amjad-Ali admitted that listening to these 
discussions made her “rather weary of mysticism”. But she 
appreciated Father Troll talking about the importance of 
Christ in Christianity. According to her, “it needs to be said 
because it's absolutely central!” 


“In Christian mysticism, it seems to me, we have two 
strands: we have a very Christ-centered strand of 
mysticism, someone like Julian of Norwich, where the 
whole focus is on Christ. And then we have another 
strand, someone like John of the Cross, which is God- 
centered and not Christ-centered.” 


She stressed that without knowing the background of St. John 
of the Cross - i.e. that he was a Christian priest, brought up 
within the structure of daily Christian worship, which is 
permeated by Christ - one might “lose the heart of what he was 
about, almost miss the heart of Christianity”. This seems to her 
to be one of the problems of mysticism, that “it becomes a 
universal language that loses its rootedness - or can do so, at 
the worst - in the tradition which gives it its validity”. 


Christian Troll shared her concern. He had noticed that in 
Yaqoob Shahzad’s paper the word ‘Christ’ was only mentioned 
in two places and that these were not in the quotations of John 
of the Cross but in works written by other authors. Turning 
toward Yaqoob, he asked: 


“In the light of what Christine has said, then the question 
would be: How far does St. John of the Cross make 
explicit in his teaching of mysticism and in his writings 
the relationship to Christ? What role does 
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Christ play in his mysticism and in his writing? I mean, 
from your paper one could come to the conclusion that 
Christ was really not very important for him; that his 
mysticism is much like that al-Hallaj or any Jewish Sufi, 
in other words, that Christ does not play an important 
role in his mystical life and thought.” 


Yaqoob Shahzad said that although this may be the 
impression, it is not the case. Due to the limited time and space 
allotted to each presentation, Yaqoob had not been able to go 
into detail and therefore remained on the level of symbolic 
language. But he was convinced that behind the symbolic 


language, for example the idea of the ‘bridegroom’, was always 
the person of Christ. 





Answering Christian Troll’s question as to why he is called 
‘John of the Cross’, Yaqoob said that St. John intensified and 
symbolized the suffering of Christ. 
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Kazi Javed 


Sufism and the Tradition of Tolerance and 
Enlightenment in South Asia 


Abstract 


This paper carries an invitation to those who claim that 
Sufism is an antidote to aggressive sectarianism and 
religious intolerance to have a second look at their 
viewpoint. 


Although there were some schools of Sufism which played 
arole in the promotion of fundamentalism, it goeswithout 
saying that wujudi (Unitarian) Sufism has generally been 
supporting tolerance, peaceful co- existence and interfaith 
harmony. Chishtiyya, Qadiriyya and some other Sufi 
groups preached wahdat al-wujud (Unity of Being) in 
medieval India and helped in developing Indian Muslim 
synthetic culture which was disapproved of by orthodox 
scholars. As a result, the philosophy of wahdat al-shuhud 
was developed in the16 century. This concept defeated 
the forces of harmony and eventually paved the way for 
Muslim separatism in our part of the globe. 


In my opinion, wahdat al-wujud is now an obsolete 
philosophy that does not fit in with the intellectual and 
academic requirements of the age. But its basic principle 
‘unity in diversity’ is still valid and needs to be 
reconstructed in modern language. 


Introduction: Two Types of Sufism 


There are two types of Sufism: one is based on the 
metaphysics of wahdat al-wujud while the other is derived 
from the philosophy of wahdat al-shuhud. These two typesare 
diametrically opposed to each other as far as their socio- 


political and cultural implications are concerned. 
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The first type which is usually referred to as wujudi Sufism 
teaches tolerance, moderation, peaceful co-existence and 
humanistic values. This is because its metaphysics imply that 
there is a unity and oneness in all that exists. The differences, 
disagreements and divisions among human beings, ideas and 
all that exists are illusory. They come into being only whenwe 
look at things and matters in a limited and biased perspective 
and fail to see their true reality. 


If all differences are illusory, then it clearly means that mutual 
differences of human beings, creeds and cultures are also 
superficial. They are absurd in the ultimate sense. We should 
sympathize with those who take these differences seriously 
and not detest them. 


The metaphysics of wahdat al-shuhud, on the other hand, 
insists on differences and accords primacy to them. This 
metaphysics developed as a reaction to the socio-political, 
cultural and intellectual trends that flowered as a result of 
the mass popularity of wahdat al-wujud in 16" century India. 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi who first presented it as a thought 
system was a contemporary of Emperor Jahangir. 


Historical Development of the Wujudi School of 
Thought 


The philosophy of wahdat al-wujud is Indian in its essence and 
its origin can be traced to Vedanta. This philosophy was 
adopted in the early stages of Islamic mysticism. It is 
commonly believed that Sufism could never have flourished 
without having accepted this philosophy as its ideological 
foundation. 


History has preserved the name of a Sindhi scholar, Abu Ali 
Sindhi, who is considered to be the first one to introduce the 
Sufi intellectuals of the central Muslim world to the wujudi 
doctrine. Bayazid Bastami, who lived in the 9th century, was 
the first great Sufi who took lessons from him in it. Jami quotes 
him as saying in his Nafahat al-Uns: 
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“J learnt the science of annihilation and Unitarianism 
from Abu Ali of Sindh.” 


The majority of the Indian Sufis adopted this philosophy 
during the Middle Ages. But we must keep in mind that Sufis 
were attracted to this philosophy mostly because it was in line 
with their own ideas and attitudes. 


The first eminent Sufi who settled in India, Syed Ali Hajveri 
(d.1077 in Lahore), also called Data Sahib, for example, 
belonged to a period when the features of wujudi philosophy 
had not become popular and prominent. His book Kashf al- 
Mahjub, written in Persian, is considered one of the most 
important books on Sufism. The teachings carried therein are 
notably humanistic and tolerant. 


Syed Ali Hajveri preferred a direct and personal relationship 
between man and God over religion’s ritualistic and abstract 
forms. This preference provided the metaphysical basis of 
accepting dissent and treating others with tolerance. Here, for 
example, we can quote Hajveri’s opinion about Hajj. In his 
Kashf al-Mahjub he says: 


“IT am surprised about the one who looks for the house 
of God in the world, but does not experience and witness 
it in his own heart.” 


He also had a liking for music and poetry and did not agree 
with the religious scholars who believed that Islam had no 
patience for them. His point of view in this regard is very clear: 


“The one who says that he does not relish a beautiful 
voice or music and melody is either a liar or a hypocrite 
or does not have the slightest aesthetic sense. Lack of 
taste makes such a person even worse than animals and 
cattle.” 


Syed Ali Hajveri laid the foundation of Muslim tolerance in 
medieval India through his flexible system of thought. The 
Sufis and saints promoted these values in the subsequent 
centuries. Some of the rulers also adopted this policy of 
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tolerance and tried to create harmony among diverse religious 
communities in India. In this way, they managed to counter the 
oppression of what we now term as fundamentalism. They not 
only provided the people with an opportunity to live in a 
peaceful and congenial environment, but also contributed 
towards their genuine spiritual and moral grooming. This 
state of affairs made Thomas Arnold observe: 


“During the Muslim rule, on the whole, the level of 
tolerance exhibited towards non-Muslims was missing 
in Europe till modern times.” 


The ideology and values that were promoted by the medieval 
Sufis can be termed as ‘moderate enlightenment’. I have 
borrowed this term from General Pervez Musharraf but I am 
not going to discuss it here. Anyhow, this ideology was bitterly 
opposed by religious scholars who declared themselves 
custodian of the religious law. Many of these custodians of 
religious law and orthodoxy did not like Sufism and viewed 
Sufis with a deep sense of distrust and cynicism. We can 
imagine the magnitude of opposition between the Sufis and 
mullahs by the fact that almost one fourth of the traditional 
Persian and Urdu poetry refers to the conflict between them. 


The efforts of the religious scholars remained largely confined 
to highlighting the Hindu-Muslim conflict on the onehand and 
intensifying differences within the Muslims on the other. Many 
of them wanted the non-Muslims living under Muslim rule to 
be treated as sub-humans. They wanted the same treatment to 
be meted out to those Muslim sects which did not agree with 
their school of thought. However, the ideas, attitudes, 
teachings and influence of the Sufis hindered the growth of 
fundamentalism during the Middle Ages. 


It was the Sufis of the Chishti silsila, or school of thought, who 
appeared on the Indian scene after Syed Ali Hajveri. This silsila 
was introduced in our region by Khwaja Moin ud-Din who 
came here from his native town of Sistan during the 
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reign of Prithvi Raj. The Sufis of the si/sila further promoted 
religious liberalism, tolerance, interaction and humanistic 
values that were upheld by Syed Ali Hajveri. Knwaja Moin ud- 
Din used to say: 


“God has created the humans and the universe for the 
sake of love, and loving God implies loving human 
beings regardless of their religion, class, color or race. 
The ultimate goal of religion is selfless love for human 
beings and their serving. The observance of religious 
law and rituals is not as essential as the service of fellow 
humans”. 


Khwaja Moin ud-Din died in 1230 in Ajmer. It was the time 
when the town of Nagore was emerging as an important 
centre of Sufi humanism and the culture nourished by the 
Chishti intellectuals. This transformation took place because 
of Hamid ud-Din Nagori who was a pupil of Khwaja Moin ud- 
Din. He was a poet and a spiritual leader. He made the 
invaluable contribution of combining the finest elements of 
Hindu and Muslim civilizations in order to introduce a 
harmonized culture based on humanism. He also adopted 
many principles of Hindu mysticism. 


The process of adoption was carried on by Baba Farid ud-Din 
Shakar Ganj who became the chief of the Chishti silsila after the 
death of the Qutb ud-Din Bakhtiar Kaki in the fourth decade of 
the 13 century. He was bitterly criticized by conservative 
religious scholars for adopting non-Muslim practices. We can 
take him as the finest personification of tolerant culture 
created by the Sufis who was to greatly influence the great 
founder of the Sikh religion, Baba Nanak. Baba Farid ud-Din 
presented his teaching in the form of captivating Punjabi- 
language poetry, the major portion of which has been 
preserved forever by Baba Nanak in the Aad Granth. 


Sufism and the Bhakti Movement 


The ideas, values and culture promoted by the Sufis of the pre- 
Moghul period greatly contributed to the development of 
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the Bhakti movement despite the narrow-minded and harsh 
polices of many Muslim rulers and members of the aristocracy. 
I have discussed the circumstances and factors that gave birth 
to this movement in some of my books. Many historians now 
claim that it was a purely Hindu movement which had nothing 
to do with Sufis and their teachings. Shushmita Pande, for 
example, would simply dismiss all linksthat are established 
between the two. 


The origin, nature and aims of the Bhakti movement have 
become very controversial. Anyway, in my humble opinion, we 
can accept the view that Shankar Achariya and Ramanj of the 
10 and 11 centuries revived the ancient Bhakti sensibility in 
South India. It was a pure Hindu affair. But the need to revive 
Bhakti and its general popularity in NorthIndia of the 14 and 
15 centuries was a direct result of the cultural and 
intellectual influence of the Sufis. Political influence of Islam 
also played a role. This is the view that wassupported by 
scholars like Dr. Tara Chand and Professor Humayun Kabir. 


In northern parts of India, the Bhakti movement produced a 
number of such Bhagats who had, not only unconsciously but 
consciously also, absorbed the Muslim influence. Their 
concept of Bhakti envisaged uniform love for all humans 
without discrimination on the basis of color, caste or creed. 
They sang of love and unity and wanted to create bridges 
between various groups of the Indian population. 


Many such persons surfaced during the 15ttand 16 centuries, 
and it is their collective efforts that came to be known as the 
Bhakti movement. The people associated with the movement 
emphasized the need for a direct relationship between man 
and God instead of mere rituals and worship. When the stress 
is on personal relationship, the religious divisions become 
irrelevant. Therefore, the hallmark of the Bhakti movement is 
that it preached religious tolerance, universal love, equality 
and humanism. 
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Ramananda was the man who initiated the form of Bhakti we 
are interested in and which strived for Hindu-Muslim unity. 
The liberal elements of his system of thought later embodied 
themselves in the form of Bhagat Kabir who was born in1440. 
Tulsi Das, Bhagat Kabir and Baba Nanak are by many accounts 
the most refined personalities created by the Indian 
civilization of the Middle Ages. They all are representatives of 
the Bhakti movement. Kabir can be termed as the 
personification of the most sophisticated Bhakti sentiments 
and its grandest ideals. The religious tolerance and harmony 
that he preached took him to such a height that it is not 
possible to fit him in any traditional religious category; he 
can qualify both as a Hindu and a Muslim. 


The same is true about Baba Nanak. You can hardly find any 
Muslim in Punjab who will not declare him to be a pakka 
(pure) Muslim. Baba Nanak was a beacon of tolerance and 
humanism. He had incorporated the finer elements of both 
Hinduism and Islam in a refined manner. Now there are 
scholars who entertain many doubts regarding the Islamic or 
Sufi influence on Baba Nanak. But it is not possible to deny this 
influence simply because it is clearly manifest in every aspect 
of his poetry, thought and personality. In comparison, there is 
only a scanty influence of his ancestral Hinduism. Baba Nanak 
gave a great message of tolerance and humanismto the people 
of this part of the world, but the subsequent political 
circumstances gave his movement an entirely different color. 


It may sound strange but it is a fact of history that the founder 
of the Mughal dynasty, Zahir ud-Din Babar, too had absorbed 
many teachings of the Sufis and Bhagats that were around at 
the time when he laid the foundations of Mughal rule in 1526. 
He did not get a chance to rule for a long time, but during his 
rule he rejected the narrow-mindedness and intolerance of the 
Lodhis and adopted the policy of religious harmony. A will is 
attributed to him which he supposedly made for his son and 
successor Humayun. It is a significant 
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example of religious tolerance and foresight. Babar advises 
Humayun: 


“My dear son! India is inhibited by people belonging to 
diverse religions. It is a great blessing of God to have 
made you the emperor of this land. As a ruler, you 
should accord special consideration to these points: (1) 
Never let religious bias take root in your heart and, 
respecting people’s religious sentiments and customs, 
administer justice to all and sundry without special 
concessions to any; (2) Take special care to avoid cow- 
slaughter, so that you could win the hearts of your 
subjects. In this way, they will become obedient to you 
out of gratefulness and gratitude; (3) You should not 
demolish any religion’s place of worship and always do 
justice to all so the king and his subjects enjoy friendly 
relations and there is peace in the land; (4) The 
preaching of Islam would be better ensured though 
kindness and love instead of cruelty and oppression; 
(5) Always ignore the Shia-Sunni differences because 
they would weaken Islam; and (6) Take diverse traits 
of your subjects as the various seasons of the year, so 
that your rule remains free from ills and weaknesses.” 


The kind of moderate enlightenment emphasized by Babar 
became the basis of his grandson Akbar’s policies. If now we 
remember him as Akbar the Great, it is mostly because of his 
policy of religious tolerance and his respect for all religions. I 
have no intention here to go into details of his policies or his 
Din-e-Ilahi. However, I would only say the policies and Din-e- 
Ilahi would never have come into being without the teachings 
of the Sufis and Bhagats. In fact, it was their teachings that 
created a new culture and circumstances that were reflected 
in the policies and ideas of the great Mughal. 


The policies of Akbar were unacceptable not only to the 
orthodox religious scholars but also to many other sections 
of the Muslim society. They were offensive to them from the 
religious point of view. They also feared that the distinction of 
Muslim and non-Muslim would disappear as a result of 
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these policies, and the Muslim dominance in India would be 
endangered. The lords and upper class particularly opposed 
Akbar. They rightly feared that his policies will ultimately 
deprive them of their supremacy in society. A large numberof 
those lords and other members of the privileged classes had 
come from the central Asian region. Their vital interests were 
at variance with those of the Indian people. So winds of change 
started to blow. 


Defeat of the Forces of Harmony: Sirhindi’s Shuhudi 
School of Thought 


The most vociferous reaction against teachings of the wujudi 
Sufis and Bhagats came from Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (d.1624), 
also called Mujaddid Alf Sani, who belonged to the then newly 
introduced Sufi school of the Naqshbandiyya. Shaykh Sirhindi 
can be labeled as the ideologue who laid the foundation of 
Muslim fundamentalism in the sub-continent. Allama 
Muhammad Iqbal believed him to be ‘the greatest reformist of 
Islamic mysticism.’ It is interesting to note that many of the 
orthodox clerics of his day did not like many of his ideas and 
they came down heavily on him. 


As has been explained earlier, the foundations of Muslim 
enlightenment in India rested on the philosophy of wahdat al- 
wujud. Therefore, it was imperative to strike hard at this 
philosophy in order to provide a sound intellectual basis for 
fundamentalism. Shaykh Sharaf ud-Din Yahya Moneri who 
lived away from the central areas of Muslim rule, struck the 
first blow in the 13 century. He rejected the philosophy of 
wahdat al-wujud, declaring it unacceptable from the Islamic 
point of view and demanded to exclude all the un-Islamic ideas 
and practices from the Sufis. His ideas have reached us 
through a book, Maqtubat-i Sadi, which is a collection of his 
letters written to his pupil, Qazi Shams ud-Din, who lived in 
Bhagalpur. These letters carry, in rudimentary form, the 
concepts which were later developed by Shaykh Ahmad 
Sirhindi. 
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The basic claim of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi was that the highest 
spiritual experience is that of wahdat al-shuhud and not that of 
wahdat al-wujud. One experiences wahdat al- shuhud at the 
level of consciousness and its highest form is revelation. 
Therefore, the mystical experience and its proclamation must 
be within the limits of religious law. This principle enabled the 
Shaykh to defeat the forces of harmony, tolerance and 
liberalism on three fronts: first, the philosophy of wahdat al- 
wujud, on which the foundation of Muslim tolerance and 
enlightenment in India rested, was declared imperfect; 
second, no room was left for the fraternal Sufism, and third, 
ijtihad, which was defined by Allama Iqbal as the principle of 
movement in Islam, was rendered impracticable. In this way, 
the future course of the socio-cultural and political life of the 
Muslims of this region was determined. It ultimately led to the 
events that took place in our corner of the globe in 1947. 
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M. Ikram Chaghatai 


Wahdat al-Wujud and Wahdat al-Shuhud: Some 
Observations (With Special Reference to Punjabi 
Poetry) 


Abstract 


Ibn al-‘Arabi’s influence reached Christian philosophers 
and mystics of the Middle Ages and has a deep effect on 
the mystical thought of some of the leading Sufis of the 
Indian Subcontinent. The views propounded by Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, were not left unchallenged. His books are carefully 
read and commented upon in detail. 


Finally a new School, Shuhudiyyah, emerged which 
maintained that the Not-being (‘adam) is conjoined with 
the reflex or illumination of the Names (‘asma) and 
Attributes (sifat) of God. This doctrine is clearly 
expounded by Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1035 A.H.). 
Apart from the conflicting views of the staunch followers 
of Wujudiyyah and Shuhudiyyah Schools, an attempt has 
also been made to find a way of reconciliation between 
them. As Shah Waliullah (1703-1762 A.D.), a 
revolutionary Indian thinker and theologian, points out 
that if we leave simile and metaphor aside, these two 
doctrines - wahdat al-wujud and wahdat al-shuhud - are 
essentially the same. 


These two Schools of Sufism deeply influenced many 
eminent representatives of our Indian intelligentsia, 
especially the mystical poets of the Subcontinent e.g. Mir 
Dard, a follower of both Ibn al-‘Arabi and Ahmad Sirhindi 
and the great Punjabi poet, Bullhe Shah, who was 
surnamed “the Rumi of Punjab”. 
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There are the Sufis who believe wahdat al-wujud, the ‘esoteric 
Monism’ or the ‘Unity of Existence’ or the ‘Onenessof Being’ or 
‘Unity in Essence of the Creator and the Created’. According to 
them, there is nothing in being except God. He isthe only reality 
and all finite beings have no substantial realityof their own. He 
is one and all, the all comprehensive, eternal,absolute, self- 
existing Being and the independent existence of finite beings 
is only an appearance - appearance without genuine reality.! 


The founder of this School of mystics is Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 
1240).2 Probably, no mystic of Islam has surpassed him in 
influence, fecundity or abstruseness. He maintains that Being 
is one - itis that which exists by itself and is conceived by itself. 
This Being is God. God is further believed to be the Absolute 
Knower. In knowing Himself God knows all things inHimself 
and distinguishes them from Himself as objects of His 
knowledge. That is to say ‘knowing’ implies ‘knowledge’ and 
the ‘object known’. God knows His own thought, and these 
beings are the objects of His knowledge. Now if God’s 
knowledge is perfect, His ideas or thought, are also perfect in 
every way. But God has knowledge, is a knower, from eternity. 
Therefore his ideas are also eternal. They are uncreated. 
Knowing is an attribute of God and cannot, therefore, be 
separated from Him. It constitutes the very essence of God. As 
God is eternal or uncreated, His knowledge (or ideas) is also 
uncreated or eternal. The difference, of course, does not 


1For various meanings given to the term wahdat al-wujud, in the primary 
and the secondary sources, see William C. Chittick, “Rumi and wahdat al- 
wujtid”, in Poetry and Mysticism in Islam (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 70-111 and 
also ibid., “Wahdat al-shuhtid”, article in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, X1 
(Leiden, 2002), pp. 37-39 (= Hereafter EI). 

“The various attempts by scholars to explain wahdat al-wujud by employing 
labels such as “pantheism” or “esoteric monism” succumb to the same 
assumption and fail to clarify what exactly was an issue in the texts.” 
(Chittick, “Wahdat al-shuhtid”, p. 37). 

2“... if Ibn al-‘Arabi was considered its founder, this simply indicates that his 
writings mark Sufism’s massive entry into the theoretical discussions of 
wujud that before him had been the almost exclusive preserve of the 
philosophers and the mutakallimun.” (ibid.). 
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impair the essential unity of knowledge, knower and known, 
but is nonetheless inherent in the name of things. 


As an alternative or corrective of the doctrine of wahdat al- 
wujud, a specific, recognized doctrine is known and that is 
wahdat al-shuhud ‘the oneness of witnessing’, or ‘unity of 
vision’ or ‘testimonial monism’. According to this doctrine, the 
world was a reflection and not a manifestation or revelation of 
the Divine Being and that existence is separate from and 
external to existence. 


With the Wujudiyyah School, the external existence is the 
existence of God Himself. With the Shuhtdiyyah, the ‘adam 
(non-being) is conjoined with the reflex or illumination of the 
asmd’ (names) and sifat (attributes) of God.3 


This doctrine is explicitly expounded by Shaykh Ahmad 
Sirhindi (d. 1624), who is generally known as the Mujaddid-i 
Alf-i Thani, “the Renovator of the Second Millenium” (after the 
hijra) and as “Imam Rabbani”, “the divinely-inspired leader”.4 
He believes that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s wahdat al-wujuid contravenes 
the religion of the Holy Prophet, and does not present the final 
truth which is revealed in mystic experience.® He challenged 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s philosophy of wahdat al-wujud and evolved the 
concept of wahdat al- shuhud, which effectively opposed the 
monistic tendencies in Islamic thought and separated godhead 
from the aspirant votary. Marijan Molé has _ interpreted 
Sirhindi’s theology and explains the tawhid-i wujudi as an 
expression of ‘ilm al- yaqin, and tawhid-i shuhudi as ‘ayn al- 
yaqin. That means that the tawhid-i wujudi is the intellectual 
perception of the Unity of Being, or rather of the non-existence 
of anything but God, whereas in tawhid-i shuhudi the mystic 
experiences the union by the “view of certitude” not as 
ontological union of man and 


3 Valiuddin, “Reconciliation between Ibn Arabi’s wahdat al-wujud and the 
Mujaddid’s wahdat al-shuhud, pp. 43f. 

4 FI?,1 (1960), pp. 297-298 (art. Sh. Inayatullah). 

5 Ansari, “Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindi on Wahdat’] Shuhud”, p. 77. 
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God. The mystic eventually realizes, by haqq al-yagqin, that they 
are different and yet connected ina mysterious way.® 


Amidst the heated and hairsplitting discussions about the two 
salient mystical schools, Shah Waliullah (d. 1762) attempted 
to reconcile these antithetic theories. In his Makttib-i Madani,’ 
he has pointed out that if we leave simile and metaphor aside, 
these two doctrines - wahdat al-wujuid and wahdat al-shuhud 
- are essentially the same. He rightly maintains that if there is 
any difference between them, it is soinsignificant that it need 
not be taken into account. In order to bridge the gap, he 
stressed that if facts are taken into account and studied 
without the garb of similes and metaphors, both the 
doctrines will appear almost the same.® 


The influence of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s thought, that is to say, the 
impact of his ideas of Unity of Being on Indian Sufism in 
general and on this metaphysical vision of nature in particular 
was very profound. By the 14‘ century, the interest in the 
works of moderate Sufism, the theosophy of Ibn al-‘Arabi and 
his disciples became popular in India. A number of 
commentaries on his Fusus al-Hikam and many other books 
were composed to explain his theories. From the late 15 
century on, his ideas became influential 


6 Molé, Les mystiques musulmans (Paris, 1965). 

7 “fi tahqiq wahdat al-wujtid wa-wahdat al-shuhid wa-jam‘a bayn al- 
qawlayn” See Fazl-e Mahmud Asiri, “Shah Waliullah’s treatise on wahdat al- 
wujtid and wahdat al-shuhtid”, Eng. tr. in Studies in Urdu Literature, 
Santiniketan 1954, pp. 115-146; and ibid., “Shah Waliallah’s views on 
wahdat al-wujtid and wahdat al-shuhiid” (in Al-Hikama, I, 1964), pp. 22-64; 
and EI’, II (1965), pp. 254-255 (art. A. S. Bazmee Ansari); and M. Ikram 
Chaghatai (ed.), Shah Waliullah. His Religious and Political Thought (Lahore, 
2005), pp. 487-525. 

8 Some of the learned members of Shah Waliallah’s family continued this 
process of reconciliation between wahdat al-wujuid and wahdat al-shuhud, 
like Shah Rafi‘uddin (d. 1833), see his Damgh al-Batil (Gujranwala 1995 
[1976]). The eldest son of Shah Waliullah, Shah Abdul Aziz (d. 1824) believed 


in dist (cuxgl), instead of hama ist (cusgl poy) and hama az ist ( 51 nos Cuwgl). 
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everywhere in this sub-continent. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami,? 
Bruce B. Lawrence,!9 William C. Chittick!! and some other 
eminent scholars have underlined the central role played by Sufis 
such as Gesu Daraz (d. 1422) and ‘Abdul Quddts Gangohi (d. 
1538) and observed how Indian Sufism was tinged by the 
theories of wahdat al-wujud, although there were wide 
divergences of opinion about Ibn al-Arabi’s thought among the 
different Sufi orders. 


In pre-Mughal India, Sufis were slow to respond to the 
penumbrous doctrine ascribed to Ibn al-‘Arabi and labeled 
wahdat al-wujud; but during the latter half of the 14t* century 
immigrants from Iran and Central Asia who were convinced of 
the truth of Ibn al-Arabi’s teachings, joined the Chishti silsila. 
They felt an urge to propound Ibn al-‘Arabi’s construction of 
tasawwuf, others felt an urge to refute it. Bothgroups resorted 
to writing. 


Of the three saints of the 14th century - Mas‘ud Bakk, Ashraf 
Jahangir Simnani and Gesu Daraz, the first two were 
supporters of wahdat al-wujud, though Mas‘ud was less 
explicitly an advocate of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s views than Simnani. 
Gesu Daraz was wary of Ibn al-Arabi’s speculations. 


Fakhr ad-Din’s (d. 1289) Lama‘at has gained special fame, both 
because it gives poetical expression to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s monistic 
speculations and because it was imitated by Jami in his 15t 
century work by the same name. Bu Ali Shah Qalander of 
Panipat (d. 1371), a pupil of Simnani, taught the principles of 
wahdat al-wujud with contagious zeal. 


9 Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, “Shaykh Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi and Hindustan” [in 
Urdu], published in Burhan, Jan. 1950, pp. 9-25, mostly focused on the 
responses by Indian Muslims to the doctrine of wahdat al-wujud. 

10 Bruce B. Lawrence, Notes from a Distant Flute. The Extant Literature in Pre- 
Mughal Indian Sufism (Teheran, 1978). 

11 See William C. Chittick, “The School of Ibn ‘Arabi”, in S. H. Nasr / O. Leaman 
(eds.), in History of Islamic Philosophy (London, 1996), pp. 510- 523; and 
Chittick, “Notes on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Influence in the Subcontinent”, in The 
Muslim World, 82, issue 3-4 (1992), pp. 218-241. 
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During the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir (1556-1628), 
numerous Sufis were writing books and treatises that one 
might classify as belonging to the school of Ibn al-‘Arabi. 
Indeed, by this time, it was difficult to write anything on Sufi 
theory without employing the technical terminology of this 
school. This is not to say that all these authors had necessarily 
read any of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s works or considered themselves his 
followers, but rather that his school of thought had played a 
major role in shaping the intellectual language of the day. 


Although Sirhindi may be the best-known Sufi author of this 
period, this should not lead us to think that he was also the 
most important or the most representative, as we find many 
other authors of the same period deserving serious study and 
perhaps much more worthy than Sirhindi of being considered 
important. Among such Sufis, probably the most careful 
student of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s works and the most faithful 
representative of his school of thought was Mohibb Allah 
Ilahabadi, who died 24 years after Sirhindi, in 1648. His many 
works in Persian and Arabic are based squarely on the text of 
the Futuhat al-Makkiyya. He also wrote two commentaries on 
the Fusus al-Hikam, a short commentary in Arabic and a much 
longer commentary in Persian. 


Under the influence of the theory of Unity of Existence, some 
Indian mystics might see some points of correspondence 
between Sufi thought and the Vedanta system of Hindu 
philosophy and attempt to bring about an approximation 
between Muslim and Hindu thought. In addition, various sects, 
confraternities and movements owed their existence tothe 
inter-action of Islam and Hinduism such as the Bhakti 
movement, Kabir-Panthi sects, Guru Nanak’s Sikhism, the 
Bhagat poets,!2 the pioneering efforts of Akbar the Great (d. 


12 In the first phase of the history of Punjabi literature (1526-1657), the 
major factor that dominated the poetry was the Bhakti cult. Most of the 
Muslim Sufi poets preferred to express their emotional life in Bhakti 
terminology. The main characteristics of the poetry of this period were 
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1605) for promoting the inter-faith dialogue!3 and the 
“mystical humanism” of Dara Shikoh.!4 


In India, Islam and Hinduism have remained oil and water, 
though a subtle influence has perhaps been exercised upon 
late Islamic mysticism and magic by the surrounding Hindu 
atmosphere. On the contrary, the individual endeavours of an 
Akbar and a Dara Shikoh to introduce Hindu thought and 
speculation in Persian literature have remained isolated.!» 


This subject has been scarcely touched. Louis Massignon and 
Clément Huart annotated and translated into French the 
conversations between Dara Shikoh and Baba Lal Das, held in 
Lahore in 1652.16 Abdul Wali has dealt with the relations 





that it was especially composed to be set on music. As time rolled on, the 
Bhakti element weakened and gave way to Persian vocabulary and idiom. 
In the second phase (1657-1707), the mystic trends had become very 
popular. Sufism liberated itself from the shackles of Bhakti terminology, so 
did the poetry of the period. Thus Punjabi poetry came more in line with 
‘Central Asian’ poetry. 

See for detail Sayyid ‘Ali Abbas Jalalpuri, Wahdat al-wujtid and Punjabi 
Poetry [in Punjabi] (Lahore, 2010 [1973]); and Abdul Ghaftir Quraishi, The 
Story of Punjabi Literature [in Punjabi] (Lahore, 1993 [1987]), pp. 119-122; 
and Qazi Sarfraz Husain, Tasawwuf and the Punjabi Poets [in Punjabi], 
(Lahore, 1973); and Lajwanti Rama Krishna, Punjabi Sufi Poets, A.D. 1460- 
1900 (London, 1938), comprehensively reviewed by Johann Fick in 
Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 43 (1940), cols. 1-11, “Die sufische 
Dichtung in der Landessprache des Panjab”. See also Waheed Quraishi, “A 
Survey of Panjabi Language and Literature”, in Oriental Studies (Lahore, 
1969), pp. 29 ff.; and Mohindar Pal Kohli, The Influence of the West on Panjabi 
Literature (Delhi, no date). 

13 Akbar the Great built [bddat Khana, literally “House of Worship”, the name 
of the chamber or building where religious discussions among the followers 
of different religions were held under the patronage of Akbar, first in 
Fathpur Sikri (1575) and then in Lahore, in his about fifteen years’ stay in 
this city. 

14 EY? TIL, s.v. 

15 Yusuf Husain Khan, L’Inde mystique au moyen age. Hindous et Musulmans 
(Paris, 1929). 

16 Louis Massignon / Clément Huart (ed., trans.), Les entretiens de Lahore 
(entre le prince Dara Shikuh et l’ascéte hindou Baba La’l Das (Paris, 1932[?]), 
with translation and annotations. 
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between Dara Shikoh and Sarmad.!7 The most fundamental 
discussion, however, of Indian influence on Sufism, seemsMax 
Horten’s book, which still provides useful information onthe 
subject.18 


No doubt, all those divergent factors contributed a lot in 
promoting the process of medley of Sufism and Hinduism - a 
current that was viewed with great distrust by the orthodox, 
but they deeply influenced some of the creative minds of our 
local languages including Punjabi. 


eo oe 8 & 


Punjabi Sufi poetry is the manifestation of mysticism for which 
this land of Punjab has an unbroken tradition. Punjabi has a 
powerful altruistic Sufi poetry, which has moulded, and is 
moulded by, the simple, unpretentious, patient and hardy 
character of the Punjabi people. 


Punjabi Sufi poetry’s central teaching is the closeness of God 
to man. This teaching of closeness of man’s soul to the godhead 
has evolved into the Sufi doctrine of their identity and is 
popularly known as wahdat al-wujud. Man would realize this 
all pervading unity but on account of distractions of worldly 
love he apprehends it only now and then in glimpses. A second 
characteristic of Sufi teaching and practice in the Punjab has 
been the complete absence of religious intolerance. A third 
characteristic of Sufi teaching is stress on meaning and spirit 
of religious exercise rather than on their outward form. 


The number of Punjabi Sufi poets is myriad. It is regretted that 
here only a few of them can be referred and that too, 
perfunctorily. Wahdat al-wujud was the main platform of 


17 Cf. Abdul Wali’s article in The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(Calcutta), vol. xx. 

18 Max Horten, Indische Str6mungen in der islamischen Mystik (Heidelberg, 
1927-28). Its two parts contain bibliographical references. 
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Punjabi Sufi poets on drawing antagonism from their own co- 
religionists.!9 


As the main theoretician and author of the concept of Unity of 
Being, Ibn al-‘Arabi was probably completely unknown among 
the writers in the Punjab, and hence his influence as a Sufi 
thinker can only be indirectly acknowledged. Nonetheless, 
certain theoretical works based on his doctrines, ascribed to 
mystics otherwise considered to be simple ecstatics, can be 
found. One such mystic was Sultan Bahu (d. 1691), a poet who 
came from the district of Jhang in the southern Punjab and 
whose siharfi (Thirty-Letter poem) is known to everyone who 
reads Punjabi, as it contains one of the finest treatments of 
the relationship between man and God. His lovely short poem 
with the refrain: “All flakes of cotton are equally white”, 
depicts the extremely rich symbolism utilized by the Indo- 
Muslim Sufi poets to express their feelings for the Unity of 
Being. Using this finest image,2° another famous poet,Bulhe 
Shah (d. 1752) explains that the differentiations of the oneness 
of the cotton (=being) into a multiplicity of garments 
(=phenomena) occurs only when cotton is spun and woven 
into various types of fabrics. In another image (in the last verse 
of this siharfi), Sultan Baht notes that although silver (=Reality 
of Being) is but a single metal, the silversmith makes of it 
various types of ornaments (=multiplicity) such as nose-rings, 
earrings, necklaces, anklets and bracelets, yet leaving the 
reality of the basic silver ore unaltered. 


There was very little theoretical treatment of the topos of 
Unity of Being by the Persianate Sufi poets writing in the 
vernacular languages in Mughal India. These folk poets very 
much endorsed the idea that “everything is Him” (cu9! po), 

ie. that everything is God, who manifests Himself both through 


19 Syed Abdul Quddus, Punjab. The Land of Beauty, Love and Mysticism 
(Karachi, 1992). 
20 The Abyat of Sultan Bahoo. Rendered into English by Maqbool Elahi 
(Lahore, 1967, with text and notes); Abyat of Hazrat Sultan Bahu. English 
translation (with text) by J. R. Puri and Kirpal Singh. Ed. by Maqsood Saqib 
(Lahore, 2004). 
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the much-referred Sufi martyr Hallaj (d. 922) and also through 
the judge who gave the infamous fatwa for his execution. One 
finds lengthy poems in Punjabi in which the single, 
undifferentiated unity of everything, the divine immanence, 
which embraces all beings, is expressed. However, as 
Annemarie Schimmel explains “in studying such poetry it 
should always be kept in mind that it is meant to be sung and 
audited by the ear of the heart, rather than theologically 
dissected for the purposes of uncovering doctrinal truths 
couched in the orthodox language of dogmatic theology.”2! 


A prominent feature of Punjabi mysticism is the combination 
of the theme of Unity of Being with the spiritualized 
interpretation of the native romantic folk tales like Hir Ranjha 
etc. The insertion of these folk tales into the context ofmystical 
thought is a typical tradition of the religious poetry of the 
province.22 The poets of these tales, in the course of their 
narratives, indulge in a didactic note and sometimes usethem 
as vehicles for the expression of mystical experiences thereof. 
Bulhe Shah, surnamed “the Rumi of Punjab”, relates the story 
of the love of Ranjha, son of a wealthy landlord, for 


21 Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam (Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, 1978). 

22 The Adventures of Hir and Ranjha. A translation into English prose by C. 

F. Usborne. Ed. by Mumtaz Hasan. (Karachi, 1966); R.C. Temple, The Legends 
of the Panjab. 3 vols. (reprinted, Patiala, 1962); Mulk Raj Anand, Folk Tales 
of Punjab (New Delhi, 1989); Sayyid Fayyaz Mahmud, Folk Romances of 
Pakistan (Lahore, 1995); Denis Matringe, Hir Waris Shah, in M.Waseem (ed.), 
On Becoming an Indian Muslim. French Essays on Aspects of Syncretism (New 
Delhi, 2003), pp. 208-237. 

“The basis of Punjabi literature is the ancient folk-lore which grew upamong 
the peasants and linked closely with them are the verse romances. The folk 
romances form the basis of all Punjabi mystic poetry...and it was to these 
romances that the Sufis turned to explain their mystic experiences; for to 
them they had a deep spiritual meaning. In all the romances, the heroines 
stand for the Sufis who are continually striving for union with the Beloved; 
to the Punjabi Sufi, as to the mystics, the Belovedis God.” Quoted from Abdul 
Salam Khurshid, “Punjabi Literature”, in S. M. Ikram and P. Spear (eds.), The 
Cultural Heritage of Pakistan (Karachi, 1955), pp. 151-155. 
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Hir, daughter of the king of Jhang, with whom he is finally 
spiritually united (only in death, of course), in the following 
verse Hir appears as a symbol of the woman-soul longing for 
the divine beloved, Ranjha. 


Ranjha Ranjha kardi ni main aapay Ranjha hoee. 


(Repeating Ranjha, Ranjha in my mind, I myself have 
become Ranjha)? 


Waris Shah, after relating the whole story of Hir and Ranjha 
(completed around 1794) gives an interesting mystic 
interpretation. Hir is the soul and Ranjha the body and thus 
the whole incident assumes a new shape and meaning for the 
reader. “Hir is our soul” - one of the characteristics of Punjabi 
poetry is that the longing soul is always depicted as a woman. 


Hallaj’s name (frequently used in Punjabi poetry as Manstr or 
Shah Mansir) occurs in most of the mystical Punjabi songs of 
the poets like Bulhe Shah and Hashim Shah as the 
representative of love, contrasted with the dry asceticism of 
the theologians and the bookishness of the mullahs. Most of 
the mystic poets described him as a pantheist and also 
recognized his strong religious commitment and saw in him 


23 Najm Hosain Syed, Recurrent Patterns in Punjabi Poetry (Lahore, 1968), 
(“Bulleh Shah and the Artist’s vision of History”, pp. 63-72”); Bulleh Shah. A 
Selection. Rendered into English verse by Taufiq Rafat (Lahore, 1982). In the 
introduction, the translator comments (p. 8): “Muslim scholars, their hackles 
up, first as assiduously pushed him back into the Islamic fold by pasting on 
him the exclusive label of Ibn Arabi’s wahdat al-wujid. Butbeyond and 
above, this communal humbug, Bulleh Shah seems to incorporate and 
transcend all the contemporary influences till only a voice remains, the 
essential and irreducible inflection of the speech of the common man living 
under the yoke of political and religious tyranny.”; Bulleh Shah, Within 
Reach. Vol. I: Text in Nastaliq, Gurumukhi, Roman. Extensive Glossary, 
poetic translation line-by-line discourse. By Muzaffar 

A. Ghaffar (Lahore, 2005-2006), 3 vols. (“The conception of wahdat al- wujiid 
also took part in the minds of the people as a reaction against the vertically 
rigid Caste System...” (p. 9). Robin Rinehart, “Interpretations of the Poetry 
of Bullhe Shah” (in: International Journal of Punjab Studies, 3/i (New Delhi, 
1999), pp. 45-63; ibid., “The Portable Bullhe Shah. Biography, categorization 
and the authorship in the study of Punjabi Sufi Poetry” in Numen, 46/i 
(1999), pp. 43-87. 
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one of the few who had attained to an experience of the divine, 
higher than that of ordinary people. In our classical and 
Punjabi poetry, Mansur has been portrayed as a staunch 
aspirant of freedom of the masses from the yoke of the tyrant 
rulers. Poets like Sultan Bahu, Baba Ghulam Farid, Bulhe Shah, 
Shah Husain and Waris Shah challenged the ruling theocracy. 
They wrote about common people, their sufferings and hopes. 
Most of the Sufi poets used mystical poetry to express 
resistance against the clergy who colluded with the 
establishment.24 


In our popular Sufi tradition, there exists a sizeable minority 
of mystics and ascetics who live in an “idiorhythmic” way - 
footloose, free and independent, estranged from civil or 
religious establishments, pursuing a life of renunciation. 
These unusual individuals are usually known as Qalandar, 
Malang, Fakir, Majzub, Sain, Sadasuhagan, or Malamati.25 They 
often belong to fraternities or orders classified as bi-shar‘ 
(“outside the religious law”), which ignore or even deliberately 
break the rules of the shari‘a. With their peripatetic lifestyle, 
practice of celibacy, use of drugs and flamboyant dress, these 
bi-shar’ dervishes are not only opposed to the norms of 
scriptural, orthodox Islam, but are also quite different from the 
more “sober mainstream” Sufis and dervishes who 


24 See Shafqat Tanvir Mirza, Resistance themes in Punjabi Literature (Lahore, 
1992). About the worldwide influence of Hallaj, R. A. Nicholson writes: “The 
power and vitality of this man’s ideas are attested by the influence which 
they exerted upon his successors. His ashes were scattered, swept away, as 
he prophesied, by rushing winds and running waters, but his words lived 
after him and we see them, all through the Middle Ages, rising like sparks 
and kindling to new life.” - The Idea of Personality in Sufism (Cambridge, 
1923), p. 28. 

25 Cf. Katherina Ewing, “Malangs of the Punjab: Intoxication or Adab as the 
path to God?” in Moral Conduct and Authority. The Place of Adab in South 
Asian Islam, (Ed.) B. D. Metcalf (California, 1984), pp. 357-371; Jurgen 
Wasim Frembgen, Reise zu Gott. Sufis und Derwische im Islam (Munchen, 
2000); ibid.: From Dervish to Saint: Constructing Charisma in Contemporary 
Pakistani Sufism”, in: The Muslim World, April 2004, pp.245-257; ibid.: The 
Friends of God. Sufi Saints in Islam. Poster Art fromPakistan (Karachi, 2006). 
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belong to the established, well-organized bd-shar‘ 
fraternities. 


The rustic and very idiomatic Punjabi language was an 
excellent media to express mystical feelings, though not 
mystical theories. The mystical works centre around the 
endless yearning of the soul, burning love, longing for pain, 
which is the very blessing of God. These themes were sung 
time and again in forms inherited from the Indian past. 


While discussing the general characteristics of Punjabi Sufi 
poetry, A.C. Woolner very rightly points out that “...its imagery 
is drawn from country life and simple crafts. One might make 
a comparison with the Provengal poetry of Southern France, 
Provengal also is more old-fashioned than French; its poetry 
belongs to the countryside, to the farm and tiny market town 
and is instinct with a simplicity and sincerity that is rare in the 
more classical languages. Punjabi poetry sings mainly of Love 
and God. By the Sufis these two themes are interwoven...”2° 


Primarily, Punjab’s economy is entirely based on agriculture 
and all its geographical and ecological factors have played a 
vital role in shaping the life-patterns and mind-set of the 
people. The rural patterns of daily life affected all their simple 
intellectual pursuits including poetry in which mysticism is 
more predominant than materialism. It is devoid of all 
complexity of expression, the artificial and ornate style, the 
jingle of words and bombastic language. Instead, the Sufi poets 
tried to convey the devotional emotions in a simple and 


26 A.C. Woolner, preface to L. Rama Krishna’s book Punjabi Sufi Poets, A.D. 
1460-1900 (London, 1938), p. vii. 

Similarly, Abdul Salam Khurshid (“Punjabi Literature”, p. 151) states: “For 
their inspiration the writers of the Punjab have turned to the life of the 
villages rather than the towns, and it is from the happenings of the 
everyday life of the Punjab peasants that they have drawn their imagery.” 
In Bulleh Shah’s deceptively simple idioms and metaphors of Punjabi 
countryside we discover highly sophisticated Sufi ideals of wahdat al- 
wujud, fana (annihilation of the individual ego) and baqa (subsistence in 
the Divine). Cf. Nikky-Guninder Kaur Singh, Of Sacred and Secular Desire. 
An Anthology of Lyrical Writings from the Punjab (London, 2012), p. 71. 
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understandable way of expression. Similes were taken from 
everyday life and were used with skillful restraint. Though this 
poetry lacked dazzling brilliancy and poetic conceit, but it 
always maintained dignity, order, and sincerity. Briefly, one 
can say that its chief merit lies exclusively in its beauty of 
fundamentals and not in its details. 


In fact, Punjabi Sufi poetry was nursed in the towns and 
villages; therefore it bore impressions of its surroundings. So, 
its whole imagery is generally taken from the daily life of the 
villagers, from gardening and planting. In Punjab, a preference 
for the motif of spinning?” and weaving can be observed, a 
natural propensity in a cotton-growing country. Inthe three 
processes of cotton manufacture - clearing, spinning and 
weaving - the Sufi poets made ample use of the vocabulary of 
this industry and took similes from it. Accordingto them, the 
world was a spinning-wheel and the villager’s own self or soul 
the young girl who was supposed to spin and prepare her 
dowry. His good actions were like spinning, and the yarn thus 
spun was his dowry which, like the young girl, he would take 
to the husband (God) and the result was the eternal union 
with the Beloved (God). Further, the zikr 


27 The basic metaphor of Bulleh Shah is the Charkha, the spinning-wheel to 
which the career of a rural woman was predominantly linked. When she 
attains awareness she is taught to spin and is constantly rebuked when she 
neglects the spinning-wheel and is lured into games more natural to her age. 
After puberty, she is constantly reminded that she must spin morethan 
an average output because whatever she spins would become a partof her 
dowry which she will take to her permanent home (means hereafter). 

See for details: I. Serebryakov, Punjabi Literature. A Brief Outline (Moscow, 
1968), “Poetry of Weavers and Tanners” (pp. 24-32); Dr. Mohan Singh 
Diwana, History of Punjabi Literature (1100-1932) (reprinted, Lahore 1982); 
Darshan Singh Maini, Studies in Punjabi Poetry (Delhi, 1979); Sant Singh 
Sekhon and Kartar Singh Duggal, A History of Punjabi Literature (New Delhi, 
1992), pp. 64-73; and C. L. Narang, History of Punjabi Literature (Delhi, no 
date), pp. 150-162. 

Many Punjabi poets have written separate poems under the titles “charkha- 
nama”, “chakki-nama” and “lori-ndma” and in their terminology explained 
the very intricate aspects of Sufism, particularly the concept of wahdat al- 
wujud, in a simple way. 
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(remembrance) could also be compared to the act of spinning 
(the aptness of the image is enhanced by the similarity of the 
humming sounds). Such spinning can turn the heart into fine, 
precious thread, which God will buy on Doomsday for a good 
price. 


Dr. Muhammad Iqbal (d. 1938), a reputed poet-philosopher 
of Pakistan, was born in Sialkot (1877) and his mother- tongue 
was Punjabi but he never wrote anything in this language.28 
Through his Persian and Urdu poetry, he deeply influenced 
our approach to Sufism. He seems to have had mystic 
tendencies from his early life but in his later age, much 
development took place. According to some Iqbalists, there 
are pantheistic strains discernible in Iqbal’s works produced 
during the last decade of his life. Perhaps, wahdat al-wujud 
continued to lurk in his subconscious and surfaced at the time 
of inspired moments .... To Iqbal, religion with mystic touch 
was hollow.2? 
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Discussion 6 on the papers of Kazi Javed and M. 
Ikram Chaghatai 


(Moderator: Christian Troll) 


Asked by Ayesha Leghari Saeed about the relationship 
between Baba Fariduddin Shakarganj and Guru (“Baba”) 
Nanak, who included a selection of Fariduddin’s poetry in the 
Guru Granth Sahib (the Sikh Holy Scripture), Kazi Javed 
answered: 








“There are about two centuries between the two. Baba 
Nanak came later. Perhaps his great-great-grandson 
gave him that book which was written by Baba Farid. If 
Baba Nanak had not preserved it, we could not find any 
trace of it.” 


Thomas Wiirtz asked Ikram Chaghatai whether he 
understood correctly that Ibn Arabi was not mentioned by 
name in Punjabi poetry but only his ideas and, similarly, that 
only in one poem was the name of al-Hallaj mentioned. 


Ikram replied that this was correct, but that this was partly 
because al-Hallaj was called Mansur or Shah Mansur in 
Punjabi literature, and he was depicted there in an entirely 
different perspective. In fact, “you can say, that this is the 
folkloristic aspect of Hallaj”. 


Ikram again praised the “great great scholarship” of Louis 
Massignon who had devoted his whole life to his studies and 
had discovered many new things about al-Hallaj and 
introduced them to other scholars and also to the Muslim 
world. But unfortunately almost all of his works are in French. 
Annemarie Schimmel has also written one or twogood articles 
in German and in English about al-Hallaj. 





Ayesha Leghari Saeed addressed Kazi Javed about the last 
paragraph of his paper, in which he described how Shaykh 


Sirhindi’s view helped promote fundamentalist tendencies in 
the Subcontinent. Ayesha wondered how much Shaykh 
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Sirhindi also inspired those who revived the Naqshbandi 
order: 


“And the Naqshbandi Sufi order is now one of the 
biggest Sufi orders of Islam and I have recently met 
some of their prominent leaders. And I asked them a 
simple question: ‘What does your order stand for now?’ 
And they answered that the order stands for two things: 
One is the love for the Prophet and the other is the love 
of charity. And the way they show this is in a very quiet 
and humane manner. How do you relate to that in your 
last paragraph, which is basically putting the burden of 
all extremist reactions about the concept of wahdat al- 
wujud on Shaykh Sirhindi?” 


Kazi Javed explained that there were many interpretations 


of the teachings of Shaykh Sirhindi, especially of the letters, 
which he wrote to his friends: 


“Some of them believe that he never rejected the 
philosophy of wahdat al-wujud, whereas at some stage 
it seems all his teachings are on the rejection of wahdat 
al-wujud. Shah Waliullah said that the differences 
between wahdat al-wujud and the philosophy of wahdat 
al-shuhud - as put forward by Shaykh Sirhindi 

- is just one: it comes out of misunderstanding.” 


Whatis clear in Shaykh Sirhindi’s letters is that he opposed the 
interaction between Muslims and non-Muslims and that he 
“very sharply criticized those who believed in relationships of 
peaceful coexistence”. According to Kazi Javed, such teachings 
started in the 15t century and there was a long tradition of 
like-minded shaykhs who rejectedwahdat al-wujuda long time 
before Sirhindi, though he became the most prominent among 
them. 


“And also his influence on the personality and policies of 
Aurangzeb Alamgir made his teachings stronger and 
played a role in the culture and the history of the 
Muslims of the Subcontinent.” 
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Shah Waliullah, for his part, was totally ignored at first: 


“There was a school established by him which was later 
run by his son and other members of his family. But he 
was not known outside Delhi. Shah Waliullah became 
known in the last decades of the 19ttand early days of 
the 20 century when Baba Ubaydullah Sindhi wrote 
about him and lectured on his philosophy.” 


Christine Amjad-Ali disagreed with the notion of unity 
meaning peace and tolerance: 


“You are coming to this issue of toleration, and you 
identify the possibility of tolerance with the belief in 
unity and oneness of all things. And I think you are kind 
of making the statement that the only way we can have 
toleration and humanistic values is through the denial of 
difference. 


In fact you say that all the differences between human 
beings' ideas and all that exist are illusory. It seems to 
me that this is problematic. It is quite clear there are real 
differences among people, among groups, ideas and 
religions. I want a tolerance that says: ‘I can take 
difference seriously. I can recognize that this point of 
view is not the same as mine. My deeply held religious 
convictions are different, and yet we can find humanistic 
values, we can find tolerance.’ 


That’s what I am looking for, what postmodernism says 
about the enlightenment: that one of the great mistakes 
of the enlightenment was to believe that it alone was not 
prejudiced. Even to say ‘We are all the same’, to say 
‘There is no prejudice’ is itself a prejudice. To say, ‘We 
are all the same, we are all included’ is actually a way of 
excluding those who do not believe that. So I personally 
would just push for a different understanding of 
tolerance.” 
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Kazi Javed replied that his paper never stated that there is no 
room for humanistic values and pluralism outside wahdat al- 
wujud. 


Naila Tiwana tried to arbitrate: 


“I think it's also a matter of terminology. When we say 
that there is no difference, it doesn't mean that the 
differences are eliminated. It just means that we are not 
looking for or focusing on them. Rather rising above 
them or transcending...” 


Ayesha Leghari Saeed joined in: 


“l think it is a matter of intention. And the words 
sometimes do not actually reveal the intention of the 
speakers.” 





Yaqgoob Shahzad wondered about the contribution of 
Punjabi mystics to the Islamic world, and Ikram Chaghatai 
replied that their influence was “not very deep or long- 
lasting”, because the Punjabi mystics have mainly taken 
imagery “from their very closed life in the rural areas, villages 
mostly”. Also, very few of the Punjabi texts have been 
translated into any other language. Only recently some have 
been translated into Urdu and in English, so maybe with the 
lapse of time, their influence will increase. 





Christian Troll invited people to ponder upon the 
relationship between religion and cultural heritage: 


“We should, in gratitude to our ancestors, always also 
reflect on what they brought into Christianity or Islam, 
and how this heritage lives on and shapes the 
perception of things. So it’s not just about Islam or 
Christianity. The wisdom gathered overmany centuries 
is having a bearing on what is now lived in the Punjab or 
in other places.” 


Furthermore he invited people to reflect on how religious 
scholars from the past can help us deal with our problems 
today: 
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“What does it mean for us today? In the present 
situation, what kind of approach would I take in order to 
solve the problem, which ultimately God presents us 
with? So if 1 am a religious person, I will also ask: What 
have the previous religious scholars given me in order 
to solve the problems of our society today?” 
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Tahir Hameed Tanoli 


A Forgotten Debate on Wahdat al-wujud in 
Contemporary Perspective 


Abstract 


Apart from the debate on Wahdat al-wujud and Wahdat al- 
shuhud there has been an internal debate among the 
followers of Wahdat al-wujud. This debate was initiated 
by the reputed scholar Abdur Rehman Lucknowi (1161- 
1245 AH,) from Lucknow, UP, India, when he wrote 
Kalimatul-Haq in which he supported his viewpoint with 
various new arguments. Lucknowi has described two new 
dimensions of the thesis, which were not adopted by 
anybody before: first, that the meaning of the kalimat-e 
tawhid is Wahdat al-wujud and second, that it is obligatory 
for the whole Umma to adopt the same meaning. He based 
his arguments on: 
a. Linguistic logic 
b. Interpretation of Quranic concepts in historical 
perspective and 


c. New interpretation of Quranic terms like iman, shirk, 
and kufr 


The great mystic and scholar Syed Mehr Ali Shah born in 
1859 AD/1275 AH (i.e. 30 years after Lucknowi’s death) 
at Golra Sharif, Rawalpindi (now part of Pakistan), gave 
ananalysis and critique of this thesis. In his Persian book 
Tahqiqul-Haq fi Kalimatul-Haq, first published in 1897 
(when Shah was just 38), he refuted the arguments of 
Abdur Rehman Lucknowi. 


Wahdat al-wujud and Wahdat al-shuhud are two schools of 
thought of Islamic tasawwuf (mysticism) with a historical 
background. Despite being unanimous on many issues, they 
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have difference of opinion about the relationship of the 
Creator and His creation. Wahdat al-wujud says that all 
creation is the effect of zil (shadow) of asma (names) of Real 
Being, and this effect is being-less being. Wahdat al-shuhud 
says that the creation is a khiyal (thought), but Real Being has 
made it manifest. 


The relationship between the Creator and the creation has 
been described by Shaykh al-Akbar Muhyiddin Ibn al-Arabi in 
his Futuhat al-Makkiyya, saying: 


Here the word ‘ayn used by Shaykh al-Akbar gives the detail of 
the relationship that exists between the Creator and the 
creation. 


This word is excellently explained by great mystic and scholar 
Syed Mehr Ali Shah (1859-1937 AD) who said thatthe word 
‘ayn has two meanings: 


Firstly, ‘ayn means same, for example; everything is the ‘ayn of 
itself. It means that everything is identical with itself. 
Secondly, it means a thing on which the other thing depends 
for existence. In this statement the second meaning is 
applicable. So according to the statement of Hazrat Shaykh al- 
Akbar, it means that if the contingents have norelationship 
with Almighty Allah, they will have no existence and in this 
case their being something or their nothingness will be equal. 
Furthermore, according to Mehr Ali Shah, Hazrat Shaykh al- 
Akbar says that this creation and universeis not the ‘ayn of 
the Creator. He has explained this fact through many 
examples. In one of the examples he said that this universe has 
a relationship with its Creator as a relationship between a 
person and his image in the mirror. The image in the mirror 
is neither the identical being (‘ayn)of the person nor a 
different being (ghayr) from that person. We can say that the 
person has not embodied (hulul) theimage in the mirror. He 
is neither within nor without the 





1]bn al-Arabi, Futuhat, Vol. I, Muqaddima. 
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image, but still there is a relationship between both, and 
without that relationship the image in the mirror will not be 
able to exist.2 


Hazrat Mehr Ali Shah in his book Tahqiqul-Haq has adopted 
the same point of view regarding the interpretation and 
critique of the thought of Hazrat Abdur Rehman Lucknowi. He 
said that the point of view adopted by Lucknowi has created 
many contradictions and confusions in the thought ofmystic 
tradition. He states that mystics’ thought of Wahdat al-wujud 
is based on their spiritual revelation (kashf). 


He has narrated that Wahdat al-wujud is the outcome of the 
spiritual revelation of perfect mystics of Islam, as explained by 
15t-century famous Persian mystic and scholar Maulana 
Abdur Rehman Jami (1414-1492 AD) in his book Lawa’ih and 
by the famous Indian scholar Shah ‘Abdul-Haq Muhaddith 
Dehlawi (1551-1642 AD) in his book Akhbarul-Akhyar. 
Another great Indian sub-continent scholar, Shah ‘Abdul- ‘Aziz 
Muhaddith Dehlawi (1745-1823 AD) wrote in his book 
Fatawa-ye ‘Aziziyya - in response to the questions raised by 
Hafiz Sadr ud-Din Hayderabadi - that Wahdat al-wujud is 
correct and valid according to sharia because being has many 
levels of existence and every level of existence has rules and 
regulations. If someone interprets it in a hyperbolic way and 
applies the connotations relating to the Absolute Being to the 
creation, this will result in confusion and deviation. 


Contrary to the practice of his predecessors, Abdur Rehman 
Lucknowi said that the interpretation of Wahdat al-wujud in 
the sense of La ilaha illa ‘lah is obligatory and this meaning 
is valid according to the sharia. As per Lucknowi’s 
interpretation, according to the sharia and the teachings of 
Quran and Sunna, the meaning of La ilaha illa ‘lah is La 
mawijuda illa ‘lah. So according to him, anyone who does not 
believe in this meaning of La ilaha illa ‘lah is not a true 
believer. If this opinion is accepted as valid, the majority of 


2 Shah, Tahqiqul-Hagq fi Kalimatul-Haq, p. j. 
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the Umma will become non-believers. That is why it is widely 
believed and accepted that the phenomenon of Wahdat al- 
wujud is a matter of revelation and it is of very high intellectual 
value. Therefore, a common man (Muslim) is not bound to 
understand or follow it.3 


Hazrat Mehr Ali Shah negated the opinion of Abdur Rehman 
Lucknowi with many convincing and _ authoritative 
arguments. Shah said that as far as belief in Almighty Allah is 
concerned, it is fulfilled and attained when someone says La 
ilaha illa ‘lah with a view that none other than AlmightyAllah 
is qualified for worship. It means La ma‘buda illa ‘lah, because 
He is the Absolute Being, He is the Creator, He is the Sustainer 
of all creations and He and only He is to be worshiped. And this 
is the perspective of Oneness (tawhid) ofAlmighty Allah for 
which an oath was taken by all the creations on the day when 
God asked: (A-lastu bi- rabbikum), i.e. “Am I not your Lord?” 
(Quran 7:172). The same was sowed as the seed in the nature 
of humanity and the same Oneness was the objective of the 
interpretation,propagation and teachings of all the prophets 
who came to guide humanity and who addressed non- 
believers to guide them. It is not correct for Hazrat Lucknowi 
to say that this universe and its parts - like angels, stars, 
spirits, idols and other things - are not other than Almighty 
Allah. If the same point of view is adopted, the idolaters would 
easily find an argument to worship their desired idols along 
with the worship of Almighty Allah, because all of those would 
not be other than Almighty Allah. Another confusion attached 
to the point of view of Lucknowi is that if the same 
interpretation is adopted, then there would be no 
discrimination between legitimate and illegitimate, between 
the valid and invalid and between the permissible and 
impermissible. And if we take it further, then there is no 
necessity to follow the teachings of the sharia while it is 
evident from the life of the Holy Prophet 





3 Shah, Tahqiqul-Hagq, p. z-s. 
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(PBUH) that till his last moment he followed each and every 
commandment of the sharia.* 


Abdur Rehman Lucknowi has given many arguments, which 
are taken from the logic of linguistic and grammar to establish 
his point of view. Some of his arguments are given below: 


Religious scholars say that the word mawijud is implied in La 
ilaha illa ‘lah, they interpret ilah as a Being qualified to be 
worshiped and interpret illa as other one instead using it for 
exception. In that way the meaning of La ilaha illa ‘llah 
becomes “There is no god to be worshiped other than 
Almighty Allah”. While all of these three interpretations of 
ulema are incorrect, Lucknowi says that the word ghayru ‘Ilah 
is implied in the phrase La ilaha illa ‘lah, and this was the 
belief of the idolaters of Makka. In this sense, the meaningof La 
ilaha illa ‘lah will be: No god is other than Allah — i.e. the gods 
that you consider other than Allah (ghayru ‘Ilah) are His ‘ayn. 
Proceeding forth, Lucknowi says that since gods are 
contingents and all the creation is also contingent, so the 
identity (‘ayniyyat) between Almighty Allah and all the 
creation is established.5 


After proving rationally that it is not legitimate to imply the 
presence of the word mawjud inthe Kalima Tayyiba (i.e. in the 
Islamic creed La ilaha illa ‘Ila), Lucknowi gives argumentsfrom 
tradition, some of which are given below: 


1. The saying of the Holy Prophet (PBUH) “La ilaha ghayruk” 
(“no god except Allah”) is an interpretation of the Kalima 
Tayyiba (the formula of Islam), and there is no possibility of 
considering the word mawjud (“existing”) in it, because the 
word ghayruk (“except You”) in this narration is in halat-e 
rafa‘i (a grammatical structure indicating the subject) and it 
is the khabr (“detail”) of la (“no/not’). Therefore, it would be 
wrong if someone considered the meaning of ghayruk as 


4 Shah, Tahqiqul-Hagq, p.s. 
5 Khan, Tanqih al-Tawhid, p. 17f; 22. 
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siwak (“except You”) and hence considered it an adjective of 
the word ilah (god) which is acommon noun (mankur) since, 
in this structure of the sentence, an adjective follows the i‘rab 
(vowel symbols in Arabic) of its noun or mawsuf (noun of 
adjective), so ghayruk would be read as mansub (with object 
symbol). In fact, the word ghayruk is marfu (with subject 
symbol) and the word i/ah is not an adjective of the word ilah, 
which is mansub. So, La ilaha ghayruk means: no god is ghayr 
(“other”) than Almighty Allah.© 


2. Almighty Allah says in the Holy Quran (23:23): there is no 
God for you except Almighty Allah, and the similar fact is 
described in many other verses of the Holy 

Quran like: (22:21).These verses 


describe conclusively that there is no otherness between 
Almighty Allah and other i/ah and it is the consensus of the 
‘ulema and scholars that the words La ilaha have to be 
interpreted as ‘other than Almighty Allah’. 


The tradition of the Holy Prophet (PBUH) and the verse of 
the Holy Quran mention the meaning described in the 
arguments given before. One would have to consider the word 
mawjud implied in La ilaha illa ‘llah, whichis against the 
understanding of the addressees, i.e. the idolaters of Makka, 
who were of the view that there is otherness (ghayriyyat) 
between idols and Almighty Allah. Therefore, in the light of the 
argument taken from linguistic analysis and the tradition, it is 
proved that the consideration of the word mawjud or mumkin 
as implied is a mistake of the 

scholars. 7 


Lucknowi says that the word Allah and the other words, which 
are part of the Kalima Tayyiba are also an argument for tawhid 
because the alphabetical structure of these words also 
indicates this meaning. The oneness of the being can be 
inferred and described from the four words, which are found 
in the Kalima Tayyiba: La ilaha illa ‘llah. 


6 Lucknowi, Kalimatul-Haq, p. 83. 
7 Ibid. 
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Except for the word Allah, the other three words of the Kalima 
Tayyiba are: la, ilah and illa. All of these three words are taken 
from the word Allah by omitting the other words. For example, 
if the word aliflam is omitted from the word Allah, it becomes 
the word /a and if the word ha is omitted from the word Allah 
and kasra is given to hamza, we obtain the word illa. So the 
inclusion of all the words la, ilah and illa in the word Allah 
shows that nothing exists except Him. Similar is the case that 
nothing exists in anything except Almighty Allah. Hence we 
have found the oneness even from the words, which are found 
in La ilaha illa ‘lah. This interpretation of the words of the 
Kalima Tayyiba is a figurative aspect of the narration.® 


After interpreting the Kalima Tayyiba, Lucknowi explains the 
term shirk. He says, whenever the word ilah is used as mankur, 
i.e. aS a common word, it represents two kinds of shirk 
(“associating partners with God”): shirk in existence andshirk 
in worship. So shirk can be of two kinds: shirk fi’l-wujud and 
shirk fi'l-‘ibadat. 

The word ilah includes both of these kinds of shirk because the 
idolaters of Makka believed that the being of idols is other 
than the Being of Almighty Allah. They were committing shirk 
in the existence of Almighty Allah and since they were 
worshiping the idols, they were also committing shirk fi’l- 
‘ibadat. In the Kalima Tayyiba both of these shirk were negated 
with the one negation and it was not possible but with the 
statement of La ilaha illa ‘Ilah. To negate both of these shirk, 
two negations were required; one for shirk fi'l- wujud saying 
La mawjuda illa ‘lah and other for shirk fi'l- ‘ibadat saying La 
ma‘buda illa ‘lah. Here, according to Lucknowi, Almighty Allah 
made both of these negations with the statement La ilaha illa 
‘llah. 


Lucknowi further narrates that the Kalima Tayyiba, i.e. La 
ilaha illa ‘lah, implies the incapability of all beings except 
Almighty Allah to be worshiped, and in this way it is proved 





8 Lucknowi, Kalimatul-Hagq, p. 179. 
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that nothing (or no being) exists other than Almighty Allah and 
that nothing is able to be worshiped.? 


After establishing that there is no otherness between Almighty 
Allah and other things, Lucknowi says: 


1. The reality of Almighty Allah and His being does not exist 
beyond existence, but it is concentrated in the mawjudat 
(existing things). If the reality of Almighty Allah is not 
concentrated in the mawjudat, then it will be different (ghayr) 
from the existing ones - but this is not possible. 


2. Similarly, no being can exist beyond the reality of Almighty 
Allah, but its existence is concentrated in the reality of 
Almighty Allah. If any existing thing (mawjud) has no existence 
in the reality of Almighty Allah, then it would be considered as 
something other than the reality of Almighty Allah - which is 
impossible. So the existence of all existing things is 
concentrated in the reality of Almighty Allah and thereality of 
Almighty Allah is concentrated in the existing things. In this 
way, all the creatures are identical in theirexistence with 
Almighty Allah. 


Giving the arguments about the identity between the creations 
and Almighty Allah, Abdur Rehman Lucknowi says that the 
reason for the concentration of the existence of reality of 
Almighty Allah in mawjud - or the reason of the concentration 
of the mawjud in the reality of Almighty Allah -is that mawjud 
and wujud are identical and they are equal. Similarly, mawjud 
and wujud are equal and neither of these two can exist beyond 
the other but instead, mawjud and wujud both are the same, 
and no wujud can exist without mawjud as it is a principle that 
. It means nothing can exist until its existence is necessary 
since the contingent is also included in the existent things. So 
when the contingent was equipped with the attribute of 
existence (mawjudiyyat), it became equal to the necessary; but 
the necessary can’t exist beyond the reality of Almighty 
Allah. 


9 Lucknowi, Kalimatul-Hagq, p. 180. 
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Therefore, the contingent, whose existence is considered 
besides the reality of Almighty Allah, is actually found in the 
reality of Almighty Allah and nothing was found beyond it. 
Furthermore, the definition of contingent - ie. that its 
existence or non-existence is not necessary - is based on the 
principle that the Absolute Reality is described in three kinds: 
necessary (wajib), contingency (imkan) and impossibility 
(imtina’) and it is considered that wujud (being)is one of the 
attributes of the Absolute Reality while the analysis of this 
principle proves that this classification is not correct.1° 


Here the four fundamental formulae of mystics, which are the 
origin of all their thought and principles, are established as 
true because they are inferred from one formula La ilaha illa 
‘llah and these four formulae of mystics are:!4 


Hazrat Mehr Ali Shah gave a detailed analysis of the arguments 
presented by Abdur Rehman Lucknowi in Kalimatul-Haq by 
stating the following basic points in his reply Tahqiqul-Haq fi 
Kalimatul-Haq (Research about Kalimatul-Haq). 


1. Maulana Abdur Rehman Lucknowi is not divergent from 
the mystical tradition in the sense that he has belief in tawhid- 
e wujudi. 


2. Heis divergent from the tradition in two perspectives: first 
that, according to the Holy Prophet (PBUH), the meaningof the 
kalimat-e tayyiba (also called kalimat-e tauwhid, i.e. La 
ilahailla Allah), is tawhid-e wujudi, and second, that it is 
obligatory for the entire Umma to believe in this meaning of 
the kalimat-e tayyiba. 


10 Lucknowi, Kalimatul-Haq, p. 182. 
11 Tbid., p. 183. 
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After introducing the conceptions of Abdur Rehman 
Lucknowi, Hazrat Mehr Ali Shah gave a detailed analysis of 
Lucknowi’s arguments, concluding that they are not valid.12 


Mehr Ali Shah says that according to the Arabic language the 
word ilah is used for all those things which are worshiped - 
whether wajib or mumkin (necessary or contingent) - and 
according to the sharia, this word is specifically used for 
Almighty Allah because the human nature (fitrat-e salima) 
denies to worship such a being who is not equipped with all 
the perfect attributes like ‘sustaining’ and ‘giving life’ and 
‘raising from the dead’ etc. And these can be inferred from the 
verses of Holy Quran which are as following: 


(13:16) 
“Or do they assign to Allah partners who created the like 
of His creation, so that the creation (which they made 
and His creation) seemed alike to them.” 

(21:21) 


“Or have they taken (for worship) gods (alihah) from the 
earth who raise the dead?” 


(13:16) 


“Say (0 Muhammad PBUH): Who is the Lord of the 
heavens and the earth? Say: (It is) Allah! Say: Have you 
then taken (for worship) protectors other than Him, 
which, even for themselves, have neither benefit nor 
hurt?” 


These Arabs believed that idols are not creators; they also 
had no belief in life after death. 


Hazrat Mehr Ali Shah says that in the Holy Quran and Hadith, 
the word i/ah is never used simultaneously for Almighty Allah 
and the idols, which were worshiped by the Arab idolaters. It 
is used only in a very specific meaning, which is called 
makhsus mafhum kulli. This principle states that if a 


12 Shah, Tahqiqul-Haq, p. 4. 
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word is coined for a broad, inclusive meaning (mafhum kulli) 
and is used for any part of that meaning this use will be 
figurative or majzan. So when we say » Sk (iyyaka 
na‘budu), the understanding of ilah would be in the sense of its 
entirety, which is referred only and exclusively to Almighty 
Allah. 


Similarly, in the verse the word alihah 

(plural of ilah) refers to the beings which are considered 
worthy of worship, and these are idols as considered by non- 
believers and idolaters. Since the idolaters of Makka believed 
that idols are capable of being worshiped, here ilah refers to 
them too. But it is wrong to say that here the word ilah has 
ishtirak-e lafzi (applying the same meaning to two things) 
because in this case it would have to be established that the 
same word is coined and used for two different things. If a 
word is used for more than two things in the context of 
ishtirak-e lafzi, we have to establish that the same word is 
coined for those different things and is attributed to them. 


Hence, the view of Maulana Lucknowi that the word ilah is 
used with the same meaning for Almighty Allah and for the 
creation according to the principle of ishtirak-e lafzi is not 
supported by the evidence. If Maulana Lucknowi derives this 
point from the verses that he quoted it is not acceptable 
because the description of tawhid and the eligibility to be 
worshiped proves that the word i/ah is not coined for the idols 
but can be used in its entirety for the Absolute Being who is 
Almighty Allah. 


After analyzing the arguments and statements of Abdur 
Rehman Lucknowi, Mehr Ali Shah says that the meaning of 
the kalimat-e tayyiba is belief in the oneness of Almighty Allah 
as it is given by the sharia. It means that no one can share the 
right to be worshipped with Almighty Allah. It cannot be an 
argument for identity because identity, according to 
Lucknowi, is based on three things: ishtirak-e lafzi, ishtirak-e 
ghayriyyat and the status of mankur for the word ilah, which 
according to him refers to idols. But all of these three things 
are not established here. Afterwards he 
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analyses the verses of the Holy Quran quoted by Abdur 
Rehman Lucknowi as evidence for his opinion.!3 


Discussing the verse (57:3), Mehr Ali Shah says the 
immediate meaning of this verse is that the absolute and 
perfect beginning or awwaliyyat-e kamila is with Almighty 
Allah. It refers to non-beginning, ie. no one is before Him. 
Similarly He is attributed with absolute and perfect ending or 
akhiriyyat-e kamila. It means that none is after Him, whether 
someone has reached annihilation (fana’) or any other stage. 
In His absolute and perfect manifestation (zuhur-e kamil), 
none is zahir more than Him and He is entitled for the attribute 
of absolute and perfect hiddenness (butun-e kamil); and none is 
more «bl (batin) than Him and no human intellect or reason 
can recognize His butun. Therefore, all of these things refer to 
the Oneness of AlmightyAllah and there is no possibility to 
establish an identity between Almighty Allah and creation. 14 


Discussing the verse (2:115), Mehr Ali Shah says that this 
verse explains omnipresence (‘umum-e kayanat) and not the 
claim that the creation is identical with Almighty Allah. 1° 


Discussing the verse: (112:1), he says that this verse and 
the Surah do not favor Lucknowi; rather it is an argument 
against him. Here “ A,HAD” refers to ahadiyyat fi-‘z- zatwa-'‘s- 
sifat and (112:3) refers to ghayriyyat since these verses are 
ayat-e muhkamat so no ta‘wil is permissible here. When the 
meaning of the ayat-e muhkamat is obvious, these are not 
permissible for ta‘wil. Then he comes to (58:7) and says that 
this verse refers to universal proximity (‘umum-e ma’iyyat). If 
the number given is three, the fourth is Almighty Allah, and if 
the number given is five, the sixth is Almighty Allah, and so 
forth. Hence here, too, the relationship with Almighty Allah 
to the 


13 Shah, Tahqiqul-Hagq, pp. 5f. 
14 Ibid, p. 42. 
15 Tbid., p. 43. 
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three or four or five is of proximity (ma‘iyyat) and not of 
identity (‘ayniyyat). Shah concludes that this verse doesn’t 
support the case of Abdur Rehman Lucknowi.!6 


Mehr Ali Shah then discussed the Hadith qurb-e nawafil and 
established that this is also an argument for ghayriyyat, not 
‘ayniyyat. This Hadith gives the meaning of tagarrub (vicinity), 
and whenever we talk about taqarrub it is between two 
different things because duality (ithnayniyyat) is always in 
ghayriyyat and not in ‘ayniyyat. So when the Hadith narrates 
that ,then this is tagarrub - maybe at its ultimate level. If 
instead of taqarrub, we consider that Almighty Allah Himself 
becomes the ear and eye, hand and foot of a person, common 
sense would not support and appreciate this because it would 
claim to divide the One (juziyyat-e Wahid). Therefore, we have 
to go for ta‘wil. Here itmeans that these parts of the body of 
mard-e mu’min are in the vicinity (taqarrub) of Almighty Allah 
and they are given - a sort of divine - force through it. 


At the end, Mehr Ali Shah gets back to the Surat al-Ikhlas and 
states that in response to the question of the idolaters of 
Makka, Almighty Allah asked the Holy Prophet (PBUH) to 
explain to them the meaning of tawhid through the Surat al- 
Ikhlas, saying that, when people asked “Who is Almighty 
Allah?” say: (He is alone in His being and attributes) 
(He is al-Samad, the Transcendent, the Far-Superior). (He has 
given birth to none) (He is born from none) 


(and no one is equal to Him in his attributes). 17 


The word wujud can be understood in two ways: first in the 
meaning of fruition (tahaqquq) and resultant (husul) and this 
is relating to mind entities, i.e. beings which exist only in the 
mind. In this sense, wujud does not exist outside of the mind. 
Secondly, wujud is taken as ‘Real Being’, and it means ‘the 
being whose existence is in itself, and none exists except Him’ 


16 Shah, Tahqiqul-Haq, p. 45. 
17 Ibid, p. 46. 
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- all other creation is a gradual manifestation of the Real 
Being. The word wujud is used for Almighty Allah only in the 
latter sense, i.e. He is the Being Who exists in Himself.!8 Here, 
wujud is the Absolute Reality. No knowledge of any human 
being can grasp Him. The significance of the word ‘wujud’ in 
this meaning is neither universal (kulli) nor fractional (juz’), 
neither absolute (mutlaq) nor restricted (muqayyad), neither 
one nor of multiplicity. Instead, all these meanings are the 
exponents of different levels of His ta‘ayyunat and the word 
shows the same meaning. There is no intermediary 
between Him and nothingness. There is no contradiction 
(naqiz) or similarity (mumathil) of Him. He is above the 
estimation of our senses, as the Holy Quran says (42:11): 19 


The Real Being is everlasting (azali) and eternal (abadi). 
Otherwise it may have some creator or inventor and thus an 
end. This distinction of the Real Being is in itself and it is a base 
or origin for all tajalliyyat-e asma’iyya and sifatiyya as well 
asma zahir-e ‘ilmiyya wa ‘ayniyya. There is Real Oneness for 
this being, which is not due to any multiplicity against Him. 


When it is established that none exists except the Necessary 
and Real Being, the meaning of pSal+ is the manifestation of 
attributes (sifat) as ta‘ayyunat-e kawniyya. In other words, the 
annihilation of beings - i.e. fana‘ or ‘idam-e mawjudat - means 
the reversal of that manifestation from  ta‘ayyunat-e 
shahadiyya to sawar-e ghaybiyya. So in the Reality of the Real 
Being (nafs-e haqiqat), there is no contention (tashkik/ 
tafawat), because this exists only in the descending levels of 
manifestation. Also, there is no contention in the essence of 
humanity (nafs-e insaniyyat), whichis in all human beings but 
in various manifestations in different human beings. 


Almighty Allah has made three categories of wujud-e zilli. One 
is this temporal world, second is the mediatory world 


18 Shah, Tahqiqul-Hagq, p. 80. 
19 Ibid, p. 81. 
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(barzakh) which is ‘alam-e mithal and ‘alam-e malakut. Third 
is the coming world i.e. ‘alam-e akhirat. It is ‘alam-e jabarut. 
Almighty Allah has made man capable of encompassing (jami’) 
all these worlds. The different roles of the best creation of 
Almighty Allah, i.e. Mard-e mu’min, signify different aspects of 
these worlds. For example, the body represents this temporal 
world (‘alam-e asbab), the nafs represents ‘alam-e mithal and 
‘alam-e malakut, and the soul represents ‘alam-e jabarut and 
‘alam-e amr. This resemblance of man with the rest of the 
worlds indicates thatif man is able to transcend from his 
illusionary being (hasti- ye mawhum) there is nothing except 
the Real Being i.e. 


Mystics unanimously agree that if qurb means ‘approaching 
Almighty Allah’, then it is impossible. Wherever mystics talk 
about “observance of the Absolute Being” (mushahidat-e Zat), 
it means the subtraction (zuhul) of the presence of any being 
other than Real Being. And the Real Being is beyond the 
perception of senses. So the way of achieving proximity to 
Almighty Allah is: 


You must remove the sense of your illusionary being (hasti- ye 
mawhum), and this is the real perfection (kamal). You must 
annihilate the barriers of self-existence in a spiritual journey 
(suluk), and this absorption and annihilation (istighraq) is, in 
real sense, the proximity (was!) to Almighty Allah. 2° 


The contemporary relevance of Mehr Ali Shah’s interpretation 
is multidimensional. It fulfills the doctrinal necessities and 
also qualifies for a protocol of self- development with 
reference to Wahdat al-wujud. The negation of the illusionary 
self and the assertion of Absolute Self enable the salik to 
experience the doctrine of 


20 Shah, Tahqiqul-Hagq, pp. 92-95. 
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sibghatu lah, which is a criterion of the spiritual elevation for 
Mard-e mu’min. 
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Amjad Ali Shakir 


Shah Waliullah on Wahdat al-wujud and 
Wahdat al-shuhud 


Abstract 


Shah Waliullah was a religious scholar and a Sufi saint 
who lived in the eighteenth century in Delhi. He was 
Hanafi in figh (religious canon) and Naqshbandi as Sufi. 
His father and uncle belonged to the Naqshbandi tariqa 
which was a continuity of the spiritual path of “Mujaddid 
Alf Sani” Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi. The latter introduced 
Wahdat al-shuhud as an ideology of reality, even though 
his spiritual teacher (pir) Khwaja Baqi Billah had firm 
beliefin Wahdat al-wujud. 


Most of the religious persons of this world as well as 
Muslims believe that there is no one to worship except 
Allah. The Sufis believe that there is no one to affect the 
self except Allah. They also believe that there is nothing 
which exists except Allah. This is called Wahdat al-wujud, 
and it might lead to pantheism which gives divinity to all 
the worldly things. Whereas Wahdat al-wujud considers 
all worldly things as an illusion, Wahdat al-shuhud 
considers all worldly things as a shadow of the 
reality/divinity. 

Shah Waliullah's father and uncle believed in Wahdat al- 
wujud in contrastto their seniors in the Naqshbandi path. 
Shah Waliullah synthesized the concepts of Wahdat al- 
wujud and Wahdat al-shuhud. He explained both the ideas 
in such a way that we find no contradiction between the 
two ideas. 


Wahdat al-wujud and Wahdat al-shuhud are the main issues 
of tasawwuf (Sufism). It is the spiritual discipline of Islam. Its 
purpose is to achieve the state of Ihsan. According to a 
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famous hadith, Hadith-e-Jibril, the Holy Prophet Hazrat 
Muhammad (PBUH) answered the question “What is Ihsan?” 
He said: 


"[Ihsan is] to worship God as though you see Him, and 
if you cannot see Him, then indeed He sees you." (Hadith 
of Al-Bukhari and Al-Muslim) 


To achieve that state some people started wearing rough and 
basic clothes and were named Sufis. They emphasized the 
worship and zikr (remembrance of God). They also 
emphasized the piety of heart. Thewords of Hassan al-Basri 
have an important influence upon them that the goodness of 
heart is a thousand times better than the goodness of the other 
parts of the body. With the passage of time, different 
disciplines developed in Islamic society, such as jurisprudence 
(fiqh), Sufism (tasawwuf) and others. Sufis discussed the 
grandeur of Allah; they remembered the name of Allah all the 
time. Some centuries later, certain Sufis came to the 
conclusion that there is no one to worship except Allah.There 
is no one who has any influence except Allah, and thereis no 
one who exists in this universe except Allah. 


It is commonly believed that Shaykh al-Akbar Ibn al-Arabi 
presented this idea, but it is not the whole truth. Some other 
Sufis have also presented this idea apart from Ibn al-Arabi. It 
is commonly thought that Ibn al-Arabi was the pioneer of this 
thought, because he has explained it in detail and in a powerful 
way. 


Khwaja Shamsuddin said that the originator of the concept of 
Wahdat al-wujud was Ibn al-Arabi, and Maulana Jalaluddin 
Rumi made a powerful attempt to present this thought in an 
emotional style. A person called Umar claimed that Ibn al- 
Arabi put the foundation stone of this idea, but the credit of the 
perfection of this thought goes to Maulana Jami. 


Jami was a great Sufi writer. He wrote a number of books on 
this thought and gave a metaphysical concept of Tawhid. It 
became more and more popular among the Sufis and poets. 
They popularized this thought among the common people. 
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Ibn al-Arabi and his concept of Wahdat al-wujud became very 
popular and he was named Shaykh al-Akbar by his followers. 
This concept is commonly believed among the Sufi paths of the 
Chishtiyya, Qadriyya, Suhrawardiyya and Naqshbandiyya but 
is not accepted by Hazrat Mujaddid Alf Sani and his disciples. 


What is Wahdat al-wujud? 


Now the question arises what is Wahdat al-wujud? The 
knowledge of it is quite common, but its true meaning is not 
widely grasped. Wahdat al-wujud, as generally understood, 
means that all the creatures, although they do not exist, reflect 
the personality of the creator. According to HazratMujaddid 
Ahmad Sirhindi, Wahdat al-wujud is to believe in the One and 
that there is nothing except him. All createdbeings are the 
reflections of the One, although they are nothing. 


This thought is very popular in Persian, Urdu, Punjabi and 
Sindhi poetry. It became a very common subject of the poets. 
Maulana Jalaluddin Rumi was a preacher of this thought; he 
presented it in his famous Mathnawi and propagated it among 
the Muslim society. Rumi had great influence uponthe 
Muslim Intelligentsia, so this thought was widely accepted. 


Now the question arises: What is this universe? What are the 
things which we see? We see this question answered in a 
famous couplet by Ghalibin which he states that the reality of 
the observer, and the observing and observed is one, and that 
this observation has made him perplexed. 


Ibn al-Arabi has answered this question by his famous idea of 
Tanazzulat-e sitta (Six steps). Three steps do not belong to the 
creatures. The first three steps are the steps of the knowledge. 
The other three steps are about the creation of this universe. 
These steps are the following: 


1. The world of the spirits (arwah) 
2. The world of ideas (khayal) 
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3. The world of the bodies (ajsam) 


Ibn al-Arabi denies the relation of cause and effect between 
the creator and the universe. He claims that the relation 
between the creator and the creation is mere reflection; he 
used the word Tajalli for it. 


Ibn al-Arabi has written thousands of pages and has dealt with 
anumber of problems about this thought. We see him claiming 
that He (the creator) is hidden in this universe. We also see the 
claim in his writings that Almighty Allah is in supreme 
alienation from this universe. This is a dilemma fora common 
reader. But the Shaykh has a reasoning which justifies this 
contradiction. He divided the many names of Almighty Allah 
in three categories: 


1. The names which indicate non-limitation 

2. The names such as First, Creator, Rabb etc. 

3. The names which indicate the inner qualities of Allah 
Almighty 


The names of the first and the second category are only 
specific for Almighty Allah such as the “Unlimited”. Allah is 
endless, but His creature is limited, it has an origin and an end. 
This is the situation in the names of the second category such 
as the “Creator”; the world has been created by Him, so He is 
called creator. 


As far as the names of the third category are concerned, we see 
a common quality between the creature and the Creator. One 
can say that “kindness”, “knowledge” etc. are the reflections of 
the qualities of Almighty Allah. 


Hazrat Mujaddid’s Criticism of Wahdat al-wujud and 
the Concept of Wahdat al-shuhud 


The wujudi concept of Ibn al-Arabi was commonly believed in 
Muslim society, especially by the Sufis, but we also see some 
critics of this concept. The most prominent among the critics 
is Ibn Taymiyya. He was simply a preacher of Tawhid (unity of 
God), which has always been the fundamental belief of all 
Arabs who became Muslims. He had less concern about 
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philosophical ideas; he rather rejected philosophy and 
philosophical views. 


Hazrat Mujaddid Alf Sani, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi was the 
second great name among the Muslims and the First Great Sufi 
who criticized this concept and rejected it on the basis of logic, 
Islamic beliefs and his spiritual experience and observation. 
He was a great Sufi of Mughal period and a disciple of Hazrat 
Khwaja Baqi Billah, who was a believer of Wahdat al-wujud. 
But contrary to his spiritual master, Hazrat Mujaddid 
criticized the concept of Wahdat al-wujud. Hazrat Mujaddid 
raised the following points: 


1. The concept of Wahdat al-wujud preaches that the 
whole universe is a mere reflection of the Creator, so it 
strengthens the ideas of idol worship. 

2. Ifthere is only One Being that exists, then there is only 
One Will. All the acts take place of the same will. This 
concept promotes determinism. 

3. This concept is subjective. Someone claims a certain 
idea without reasoning, except for his own experience. 

4. This concept was not believed before the age of Ibn al- 
Arabi. 

5. It is not necessary to achieve the state of nothingness. 
Wahdat al-shuhud is enough for it. 


Mujaddid Alf Sani, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi represented the 
concept of Wahdat al-shuhud. He claimed that this universe is 
different in existence, not a reflection of the Creator. Although 
he also claims that the existence of the universe is unreal or a 
shadow, he explains it is an example of mirror. He claims that 
the existence of the universe is likea perception inthe mirror. 


There are some problems to perceive the ideas of Hazrat 
Mujaddid. Ibn al-Arabi compiled books and represented his 
thoughts. On the other side Hazrat Mujaddid has written 
letters to his disciples, Ulema and the Aristocrats of his time 
and age. He communicated his thoughts in his letters. His ideas 
have not been represented in a philosophical way. 
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Moreover we also observe an evolution and contradictions in 
his thoughts. More or less we conclude that both the Sufis are 
of the same opinion about existence. Both say that the real 
existence is only that of Almighty Allah. The existence of the 
universe is just an illusion in the wujudi philosophy of Ibn al- 
Arabi and it is just a shadow in the shuhudi philosophy of 
Shaykh Mujaddid. 


Shah Waliullah and His Interpretation of Wahdat al- 
wujud and Wahdat al-shuhud 


Shah Waliullah Muhaddith Dehlawi (1703-1762) was a 
scholar and a genius. He achieved his education from his father 
and uncle. He started teaching at the age of fifteen and also was 
given Khilafat the age of 16. When he was 17 years old, his 
father passed away and he had to take charge of all the 
teaching and spiritual duties of his father. At the age of thirty 
he traveled to Arabia. He performed Hajj and achieved hadith 
education at Harem-e Makkah from the great hadith scholars 
of that time. Shaykh Ibrahim Kurd Madani, a prominent 
scholar and preacher of Wahdat al-wujud, was also a teacher 
of Shah Waliullah. 


The uncle of Shah Shaykh Abdur Raza was an authority on 
Wahdat al-wujud. He saw Shaykh Ibn al-Arabi in his dreams 
for four nights continuously. Shah Waliullah has compiled 
some events of Shaykh in his famous book Anfas al-‘arifin 
which indicate that Shaykh had a deep knowledge of this 
thought and had a firm belief in this thought. 


Shaykh Muhammad Ashig Phulati, a student and a disciple of 
Shah Waliullah, compiled a biography of Shah, which is an 
authentic book on his life and thought. The author narrates a 
number of events and sayings of Shah which reflect the 
influence of Shaykh Ibn al-Arabi on personality and ideas of 
Shah. About the terminology used in this book, Mansur Anwar 
Alvi, who belongs to a Sufi family of Kakori claims: 


“In this book there are such a number of events and 
observations which reflect the influence of the thought 
of Ibn-e-Arabi.” 
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Moreover, he also explains the wujudi point of view: 


“The terms of tasawwuf are more or less simple 
translations of Ibn-e-Arabi.” 


Shah Waliullah was taught the books of Sufi saints by his father 
such as Lawa’ih (Jami), explanations of Rubayati-Baba Tahir 
Uryan, Lamaat (Iraqi) and some other books which were all 
about Wahdat al-wujud. 


Maulana Ubaidullah Sindhi concluded about Hazrat Shah 
Waliullah: 


“To consider the text of Quran as a basic text, the 
genuine explanation of Wahdat al-wujud and_ the 
special emphasis on practical wisdom are the basis of 
the different disciplines of Shah Waliullah. These all 
three are the result of the instructions of Shah Abdur 
Rahim.” 


Shah Waliullah’s father, his uncle as well as his Shaykh, Abu 
Tahir Madani, all belonged to the Naqshbandi path, but they 
had firm belief in Wahdat al-wujud. Shah Waliullah narrated 
that his father claimed: 


“{ (Shah Abdur Rahim) can prove every point of the 
Fusus in the light of the Quran and Hadith on stage.” 


He also narrated that his father was a firm believer of Wahdat 
al-wujud and had a great respect of Ibn al-Arabi. Shah 
Waliullah’s uncle was also of the same views. His teacher of 
hadith in Harem, Shaykh Abu Tahir, belonged to the Shafi’i 
school of law and had a firm belief in Wahdat al- wujud. 


Shaykh Ahmad Qashqa’i, a teacher of Shah, was also a believer 
of Wahdat al-wujud. He saw in a dream that the Shaykh al- 
Akbar bestowed him a Sufi gown and married him to his sister. 
Qashqa’i interpreted this dream that the knowledge has come 
to the peak through Wahdat al-wujud. 


On other hand we also observe that the father and uncle of 
Shah Waliullah were Naqshbandis. Hazrat Shah gave special 
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attention to the teachings of Shaykh Mujaddid. We also 
observe a great influence of the Shaykh in the life and works 
of Hazrat Shah. Shah paid great tributes to the works and 
personality of Shaykh Mujaddid. He declares the Shaykh his 
“Irhas” which means a person who had paved the way of Shah, 
as Maulana Ubaidullah Sirhindi claims: 


“In short, Shaykh Mujaddid was an Irhas (a person who 
paved the path for Shah Waliullah).” 


Shah Waliullah was a genius of his time. He was not only a 
scholar, but also a reformer. He tried to bring the different 
groups in Muslim society closer together by synthesizing the 
two different ideas of Tasawwuf - Wahdat al-wujud and 
Wahdat al-shuhud. This is a great achievement in the history 
of Sufism. Prof. Ghulam Hussain Julbani has come to this 
conclusion: 


“Shah Waliullah has presented his opinion in such a way 
that no considerable difference remains. All the 
difference seems to be the difference of usage of the 
words. Both come to the same end, and have the same 
meanings.” 


The great Shah proved that Wahdat al-wujud and Wahdat al- 
shuhud are basically the same. While synthesizing both ideas 
he highlighted their commonalities. 


Hazrat Shah Waliullah found one point objectionable 
according to his point of view in Wahdat al-wujud: he saw that 
it is usually explained in such a way that the position of 
supreme alienation of the Creator becomes doubtful. He said 
that it can be avoided through new explanation and 
interpretations. He also negated the theory of ‘shadow’ of 
Shaykh Mujaddid, calling it simply a metaphor. In such way 
he succeeded in synthesizing both concepts. 


This is not only a great achievement in Sufi history. It is alsoa 
great work in human history. Hazrat Shah made closer the 
Aryan and somatic mind in this way. This is a memorable 
achievement of Shah. 
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Discussion 7 on the papers of Tahir Tanoli and 
Amjad Ali Shakir 


(Moderator: Thomas Wirtz) 


Tahir Tanoli said that a taste (zawq) or previous knowledge 
is necessary to understand and appreciate certain mystical or 
poetical concepts: 


“Zawq is one qualification for understanding and for 
proper appreciation of wahdat al-wujud. For example, 
if I don't have the zawq of German poetry I can't 
appreciate or enjoy that poetry. If a Pakhtun is sitting 
here, he has no interest in Punjabi poetry, because his 
zawgq is of a Pakhtun. The same is the case here. If a 
mystic, a spiritual person had no zawgq of wahdat al- 
wujud, he wouldn't understand it.” 


Christian Troll remarked that, from the footnotes of Tahir 
Tanoli’s paper, he had referred mainly to three works, namely 
those of Syed Mehr Ali Shah, Muhammad Asad Ullah Khan and 
Abdur _ Rehman Lucknowi. Christian Troll wanted to know 
more about these works and authors, also why Tanoli had 
chosen them and what their line of interpretation was. 








Tahir Tanoli explained that Kalimatul-Haq is the book of 
Abdur Rehman Lucknowi in which he has expounded his 
thesis. Tahqiqul-Haq is the critique of Lucknowi’s thesis by 
Mehr Ali Shah, and the third book is an abridged version of 
Tahqiqul-Hagq. As to his reasons for choosing this topic, Tanoli 
said: 


“I selected this topic because Abdur Rehman Lucknowi, 
according to my limited knowledge, is the only person in 
the Muslim mystical tradition, especially in the tradition 
of wahdat al-wujud, who said that the meaning of La 
ilaha illa ‘Ilah is only ‘No one exists except Almighty 
Allah - La mawjudd4a illa ‘llah’. [...] And he has established 
it with so many sound arguments 
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that for about thirty or forty years there was no person 
in India who could reject his thesis. Scholars of the day 
contacted Mehr Ali Shah because he was a 
comprehensive personality in command of classical 
Islamic sciences, who had reached a very high level of 
Islamic spirituality in the Chishti Order. So he possessed 
a combination of two capabilities which is rare in 
mystics.” 


Christian Troll asked whether Abdur Rehman Lucknowi’s 
thesis must be understood within the tradition of Chishti 
reflections on wahdat al-wujud. Tanoli replied that one could 
hold this view but that it was also true that Abdur Rehman 
Lucknowi’s point of view posed a unique phenomenon in this 
tradition. 





Mir Ahmad Ali wondered whether, when Lucknowi says ‘La 
mawjuda illa ‘Ilah', he means a negation of the whole, for 
example: ‘This glass is God’. 





“To me ‘La mawjuda illa ‘Ilah' cannot be taken in an 
absolute sense. It doesn’t mean the negation of created 
existence. Even if we believe in wahdat al-wujud, there 
are levels of existence (maratib-e wujud), and every 
level exists in its own reality. We cannot say that coal is 
diamond although both are carbon; both exist as 
separate realities in their individual states of being. In a 
more complex and complicated way, everything seeks 
its existence in the existence of God and every reality 
goes back to the Absolute Reality of God. To me ‘La 
mawijuda illa ‘llah’ should be taken in this sense, not in 
the negation of the whole. So we cannot say: ‘This glass 
is God’.” 
Tahir Tanoli specified: 


“According to Lucknowi, you can say that ‘this glass is 
not other than God’.” 
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Turning towards Amjad Ali Shakir’s paper on Shah Waliullah, 
Christine Amjad-Ali asked him what he had meant by the 
reference to the Aryan and somatic mind. 
Amjad Ali Shakir replied: 

“The Aryan tendency about Almighty Allah is seeing in 


all of these groups that they make the Creator closer to 
the creation.” 





Christian Troll, for his part, asked for clarification of a 
sentence, which states: 


"Hazrat Shah saw one point that was objectionable 
according to his point of view in wahdat al-wujud. He 
saw that it is usually explained in such a way that the 
position of supreme alienation of creators becomes 
doubtful." 


Troll wondered whether this means that Hazrat Shah felt that 
the absoluteness, the transcendence of God was endangered? 


Amjad Ali Shakir said that there were different 
interpretations of wahdat al-wujud, and according to Hazrat 
Shah, the notion that ‘nothing is apart from Allah’ was to be 
avoided. Hazrat Shah also negated the theory of Shaykh 
Mujaddid, calling it a metaphor, not a reality. 


Amjad Ali Shakir further explained that Hazrat Shah himself 
was also a mujaddid (renewer) and so was Shah Waliullah in 
the wujudi school of thought because “he made closer both 
ends”. 


Charles Ramsey wanted to know more about the way Shah 
Waliullah synthesized both concepts: 


“So are you saying that the way he brought those two 
ideas together was by saying that it was a metaphor? 
In other words, regarding it as a metaphor was his way 
of bringing them together?” 

Amjad Ali Shakir replied: 


“He concentrated on the common parts of both the 
ideas. The first common point was that both Shaykh 
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Mujaddid and Shaykh al-Akbar Ibn Arabi believed there 
was nothing except Allah. Both see creation as a simple 
illusion. According to Ibn Arabi, this universe is an 
illusion; and, according to Shaykh Mujaddid, it is a 
symbol like a mirror or a shadow. In this way, Shah 
Waliullah succeeded in synthesizing both ideas.” 


Kazi Javed asked whether Shah Waliullah’s synthesis of both 
concepts had any social, political or cultural implications upon 
his time. Amjad Ali Shakir replied that it was indeed an 
important issue at the time, especially since with this new 
synthesis the gap between Sufis and Ulema decreased. 


Christine Amjad-Ali turned towards Tahir Tanoli again: 


“How do you appropriate this understanding and this 
teaching: the language of the creation being illusory or 
mere reflection? To me this sounds very negative; to me 
it would suggest that creation, human life and the whole 
cosmos had little value. What is its positive value to 
you?” 


Tahir Tanoli replied that when mystics say that the 
‘illusionary self’ (hasti-ye mohum) includes us human beings, 
they mean that the ‘self’ is an ‘illusionary self before Allah. 


“It means that you are creating a space for assertion of 
the being of Almighty Allah. The attributes, and 
characteristics are only of Almighty Allah. And no 
attributes and no characteristics are better than those of 
Almighty Allah. Ideally the situation is this that those 
attributes must be part of my self. Mystics say that the 
major barrier in achieving this target is my own self. 
[ ] 

So the mystics - as far as the wahdat al-wujud is 
concerned - adopt this thinking that you have to make it 
a reality that the only reality is the reality of Almighty 
Allah. And it is possible to achieve through zikr. At the 
end, what happens? Gradually it becomes a part of 
yourself, and you behave according to the saying of 
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Almighty Allah: “When you throw the stone, it is not you, 
itis Almighty Allah who is throwing the stone.” 


Christian Troll, in line with this, had another question: 


“God created man as khalifa.God made man responsible 
for his own actions and his activity in society. He will be 
personally judged on the last day. If what you have said 
before is really true, then the question arises as to how 
God can judge a shadow or judge someone who is not 
throwing the stone. If the human person is not throwing 
the stone but God is doing it then how can we 
understand concepts such as responsibility, freedom, 
khilafat?” 


Tahir Tanoli’s reply that a khalifa was a person who 
represented the faith of tawhid did not satisfy Christian Troll. 
He argued: 


“He is not free. If it's true what you said before, ‘you are 
not throwing the stone, but I am throwing it’, then you 
are not responsible. This is the whole problem in this 
discussion from the beginning, from the beginning of 
Islam. I mean from the beginning of Christian theology 
we have this problem of freedom and Almightiness of 
the All.” 


Tahir Tanoli referred to Rumi who said that there was a state 
in which one has freedom, but when one submits all one’s 
freedom to Allah, then ultimately - within the instrument of 
one’s freedom - the Divine Will acts. 


Naila Tiwana agreed with Tanoli: 


‘If you have willingly submitted to Allah, fully 
surrendered to Him; that is when you become His 
representative in the true sense of the term. When you 
have not yet surrendered, when you are exercising your 
own free will, you are not His perfect representative. 
And at that moment you are responsible for what you 
are doing. When you are fully submitted, then only does 
that ayat become applicable 
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to you, not to any ordinary human being doing anything 
that he wants to do and then saying that whenhe is 
throwing, Allah is throwing.” 


Christian Troll was not convinced: 


“Thank you for this clarification. But I assert that this not 
necessarily so. Because you are implying that if I 
surrender to God and live as somebody submitted to 
God as a Muslim then I am a true believer, and then my 
will is no longer free.” 


Naila Tiwana confirmed: 
“Because your will is now the Divine will.” 


Christian Troll, who was still not convinced, suggested 
that finding clarity in this regard would have great 
implications for practical life. 


Tahir Tanoli tried to clarify this issue further: 


“What you are mentioning is a subtle issue and it needs 
reconsideration, no doubt. There is a response to it.That 
is the reason why mystics say “Har martaba-ye wujud, 
hukmi darad”, i.e. every level of being has a rule and 
regulation. To the extent you are heading towards the 
proximity and vicinity of Almighty Allah and His will is 
functioning through you as an instrument, even then 
there is a level of freedom. The holy Quran says: Qab 
qawsayn aw adna. This journey of achievingproximity to 
Almighty will never end.” 


Mir Ahmad Ali further illustrated the matter of: “Who throws 
the stone?” 


“It is a condition of kalam. To me, if we keenly go 
through the Sufi literature, the concept of wahdat al- 
wujud has been described in two different ways. One is 
self-annihilation (fana’-e Zat) where one surrenders 
one’s own self, one’s individual being before the 
Ultimate Being, and this is what is conveyed in the 
statement of the Persian Sufi, Shaykh Abul Hassan 
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Kharqani. When he was asked where he saw God 
(Saya eS Ie ‘Khoda ra koja didi?’), he answered: 
‘Wherever I did not see my own self’ (ats Otuiy st 04 Sel 
‘Anja ke khweshtan nadidam’. This concept is 
psychological or psychic in nature and, according to 
Rumi, it is the first and necessary stage of spiritual 
development. 


The second stage is related to the philosophy of being, 
which asserts that every existence seeks its origin in 
One Being. So there is diversity in unity/ Unity of being. 
This concept is cosmological in nature.” 


Tanoli replied that “this is neither cosmological nor 
psychological, but primarily spiritual”, yet Mir Ahmad Ali 
vehemently rejected this idea. 


Christine Amjad-Ali took the debate even further: 


“What I found difficult to get my head around is the 
discussion of Almighty Allah and His creation: what this 
means in an absolute sense - and I would say it is 
cosmological because we are talking about real reality 
here when we are talking about God - and what creation 
is, whether it is illusory or shadow or something else. 
But then suddenly we hear the statement: “Well, when 
you reach a certain stage, then it's different.” 


According to me, this isn't cosmology but personal 
development. So how do you connect the language of 
cosmological absolute reality with the language of 
personal spiritual development? And do you have to 
have this absolute cosmological reality to talk about 
personal spiritual development?” 


Charles Ramsey also had questions about this for Tahir 
Tanoli: 


“I guess I am coming back to where Dr. Troll left off. I 
heard you saying something from an empowerment 
position, which ties in to spiritual development. You 
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say that 'When I throw the stone, God is throwing the 
stone' means that I have surpassed some illusions of 
God's separation and distance and realize that I am in 
partnership with God because I am collaborating with 
what God is doing. So Iam becoming empowered.” 


Christian Troll intervened: 


“Partnership with God’? Is that term acceptable to all 
of us?” 


Charles Ramsey went on: 


“I just threw it out there. As long as I am throwing the 
rock, I am throwing the rock. I am still here. You must 
recognize me. You can call me Allah if that makes you 
feel better. But I am throwing the rock. I mean I have had 
people treat me like an illusion, but I am talking about 
spiritual development, and I don't think spiritually 
developed people treat others like illusions.I think they 
treat them as real people. At the end of the day we are 
mud. The enemy of spirituality is trying to get rid of the 
mud. The friend of spirituality keeps the mud.” 


Ayesha Leghari Saeed wondered whether Charles was now 
pointing to the Malamati order, who accept all blame. Charles 
Ramsey replied that he was thinking as a “Christian spiritual 
Protestant”. He agreed with the view that “the friendis the 
clay” because there was no spirituality without actual 
humanity. 
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Mir Ahmad Ali 


Shi’ism and Islamic Mysticism 


Abstract 


Mysticism is a universal phenomenon and an essential 
part of every religion and not specific to any particular 
religion or sect. Itis and has been an inherent part of Islam 
and has played a major role in the spread of Islam, 
especially in the subcontinent. 


Shi’ism is, actually, more mystic than any other sect in 
Islam in its very basic theology. Some scholars who are 
against both Shi’ism and mysticism have alluded to the 
sameness of thought in Shi’ism and Sufism (mysticism) 
and some have written special books on the subject. Some 
Shi’a scholars deny this link. 


There is one particularly important structural link 
between Shi’ism and Tasawwuf (Sufism) that has great 
theological significance for the Shi’a faith. 


Wahdat al-wujud (oneness of being) is a key concept of the 
philosophy of mysticism. But it has a variety of meanings 
for different scholars. Some eminent Shi’a scholars 
through the ages have accepted it, though in a particular 
sense, and some are antagonistic. But when wedeal with 
the concept of Insan-e Kamil (Perfect Man), the link 
between Shi’ism and Tasawwuf becomes explicit. 


There is a difference of opinion among both Muslim and non- 
Muslim scholars about the nature and origin of Islamic 
mysticism (Sufism). Certain orientalists are of the opinionthat 
"Islam is not a revelation and that even if it ranks as a religion, 
itis an elementary 'religion of the sword' intended for a simple 
desert people [...]".1 





1 Nasr, Sufi Essays, p. 104. 
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Some Muslim scholars who believe mysticism is a heresy and 
that Muslim mystics are not within the "pale of Islam", trace 
back the roots and origins of Islamic mysticism to the 
influence of foreign elements; it was a "revolt of the Aryan 
spirit against a conquering Semitic religion", and _ its 
philosophy is "saturated with Hellenistic culture", particularly 
Neo-Platonism.? Sufi methods of ascetic meditation and 
intellectual abstraction are originated from Buddhism. The 
Sufi conception of fana’ (annihilation; effacement) is of Indian 
origin and it borrowed "ascetic and quietist tendencies" from 
Christian monks. So the waters thatflow in the great river of 
Muslim mysticism came down from the mountains of foreign 
lands. 


But reality is different when we see the magnificent light of 
Islamic mysticism in the persons and personalities of Muslim 
mystics. Seyyed Hossein Nasr states: 


"The fruit is there to prove that the tree has its roots in 
the soil that nourishes it [...]."3 


Something that is borrowed can't be so genuine. As Martin 
Lings convincingly tells us: 


"[...| by being totally dependent on one particular 
Revelation, Sufism is totally independent of everything 
else. But while being self-sufficient it can, if time and 
place concur, pluck flowers from gardens other than its 
own.”4 


For example, ever since Islam established itself in the 
subcontinent of India, there have been intellectual exchanges 
between Sufis and Brahmins, and Sufism eventually came to 
adopt certain terms and notions from Neo-Platonism. But the 
foundations of Sufism were laid and its subsequent course 
irrevocably fixed long before it would have been possible for 
extraneous and parallel mystical influences to have 





2 Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, p. 1. 
3 Nasr, Sufi Essays, p. 104. 
4 Lings, What is Sufism?, p. 16. 
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introduced non-Islamic elements, and when such influences 
were finally felt, they touched only the surface.Tholuck has 
proved that 


“Sufism is decidedly Mohammadan in origin and its first 
manifestations appear early in the second century of the 
Hidjra."® 


In my opinion, mysticism is a universal phenomenon. It is an 
eternal voice embedded in the depth of the human psyche. It 
is a deep-rooted wish of the human soul to seek 
communication with its Origin. So it is an essential part of 
every religion and not specific to any particular religion or 
sect. The Iranian Sufi master Hazrat Ibn Abi’l-Khayr said: 


"All religions and all thoughtful people recognize that He 
Who is worshiped universally and Who is the supreme 
Goal (for all) is one and the same Being.”® 


The doctrinal framework for the concept of the ‘transcendent 
unity of religions’ (wahdat al-adyan)" was furnished by Ibn al- 
Arabi, although the term is not his.” 


Actually, Islam does not claim to be a new religion and this fact 
is explicitly asserted in the Holy Book of Islam: 


“He hath ordained for you that religion which He 
commended unto Noah, and that which wecommended 
unto Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, saying, establish the 
religion, and be not divided therein.” (42:13) 


“And I have followed the religion of my fathers, 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob [...].”(12:38) 


Islam took its start from the meditation in seclusion at the cave 
of Hira. Therefore, the seeds of mysticism are inseparably 
inherent in the very fabric of Islam. The relationship between 
Shi’ism and Islamic mysticism (Sufism) 


5 Muller, Theosophy or Psychological Religion, p. 338. 
6 Geoffroy, Introduction to Sufism, p. 184. 
7 Ibid. 
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is complex and complicated and there is a vast divergence in 
opinion among the scholars. Islam, like other religions, has 
two dimensions, inner and outer, or exoteric and esoteric 
(zahir-o-batin). 


Seyyed Hossein Nasr is of the view that Islamic esotericism, 
or gnosis, crystallized into the form of Sufism in the Sunni 
world while it poured into the whole structure of Shi’ism 
especially in its early period.’ From the Sunni point of view 
Sufism presents similarities to Shi’ism and has even 
assimilated aspects thereof. Here he provides us with a long 
passage from no less an authority than Ibn Khaldun, from his 
masterpiece Muqaddimah: 


“The Sufis thus became saturated with Shi’ah theories. 
[Shi’ah] theories entered so deeply into their religious 
ideas that they based their own practice of using a cloak 
(khirkah) on the fact that Ali clothed al-Hasan al- Basri 
in such acloak and caused him to agree solemnly that he 
would adhere to the mystic path. [The tradition thus 
inaugurated by Ali] was continued according tothe 
Sufis through al-Junayd, one of the Sufi shaykhs.[...] The 
fact that [the Sufis] restrict [precedence in mysticism] to 
Ali smells strongly pro-Shi’ah sentiment. This and other 
aforementioned Sufi ideas show that the Sufis have 
adopted pro-Shi’ah sentiments and have become 
enmeshed in them."? 


Seyyed Hossein Nasr states: 


“From the Shi'ite point of view Shi'ism is the origin of 
what later came to be known as Sufism. But, here by 
Shi'ism is meant the esoteric instructions of the Prophet 


Pe 
Kamil Mustafa al-Shibi in his "extensive and well documented 
work al-Sila bayn al-tasawwuf wa'l-tashayyu and Dr. Qadir 





8 Lon, Mutalia-e tasawwuf, p. 201. 
9 Translation of Ibn Khaldun’s Muqaddimah by Franz Rosenthal (New York, 
1958, p. 187) in Nasr, Sufi Essays, p. 1. 
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Lon in his scholarly book Mutalia-e tasawwuf (Study of 
Sufism) have proved with convincing arguments thestructural 
and doctrinal sameness of Shi’ism and Sufism. In reality, 
anyone who goes through the literature of Shi’ism and Sufism 
can find this astonishing structural and doctrinal affinity and 
would conclude that there is a genuine relationship between 
them. Shi’ism is the “Islam of Ali” and Shi’as are defined as the 
party of Ali. The whole world of Shi’afaith revolves round the 
person and personality of Ali. In Shi’a theology, Ali is the 
absolute Vicegerent of the Prophet. He is the inheritor of all 
what he left - the supreme authority over human body and 
soul. He is the legitimate ruler of his worldly kingdom and the 
fountainhead of all spirituality (Imam al-Auliya) after the 
prophet. He is the master of both Shari’ah and Tariqah par 
excellence. And so it is with Sufis, but as expressed by Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr with an important difference: 


“Sufism does not possess a Shari’ah. Itis only a spiritual 
way (Tariqah) attached toa particular Shari’ite rite such 
as the Maliki or Shafi’i.”1° 


Therefore, in their exoteric form, Sufis may be Shi’as or Sunnis. 
They may be Shafi’i, Maliki, Hanafi, Hanbali or Jafari as far as 
observance of Shari’ite rites are concerned, but Ali is the 
Master Saint of all Islamic spirituality and the pivot of the Sufi 
universe. The greatest scholar and saint Shah Waliullah 
informs us that, within the ummah, Ali was the first Sufi and 
gnostic and the first one who was intoxicated with divine 
love.11 


So, a Sufi may or may not believe in the legitimacy of the 
caliphate of the first caliph, but the vice regency of Ali as 
Supreme Spiritual Guide is undisputed between Sufis and 
Shi’as. Hazrat Bandanawaz Gaysudraz, the great Chishti saint 
of the subcontinent, has analytically divided the caliphate of 
the Prophet into two kinds -the grand caliphate (khilafat-e 





10 Nasr, Sufi Essays, p. 107. 
11 Lon, Mutalia-e tasawwuf, p. 178; Shah Waliullah, Fuyuz al-Hermain, p. 51. 
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kubra), that is esoteric or inner in nature, and the small 
caliphate (khilafat-e sughra), that is exoteric or outer in 
nature. He is of the view that the ummah is resolved on the 
issue that Ali is the holder of the grand caliphate, and who is 
the holder of the small caliphate is disputed. 


The concept of the Pole (qutb) in Sufism and the concept of the 
Imam in Shi’ism reflects the identical nature of both Shi’ism 
and Sufism. The doctrines of Pole, Imam, and Universal Man 
(al-Insan al-kamil) “refer essentially and ultimately to the 
same esoteric reality, hagiqgat al- muhammadiyyah’™., It is 
above and beyond the corporeal world of flesh; it is the Light 
- the Light of Muhammad (PBUH). Being the First creature of 
God, it goes beyond the realm of space and time. In a poem by 
Ibn al-Farid, the Holy Prophet says: 


"Although in appearance I am the son of Adam 
But in this station there is a meaning that attests 
That I am indeed the father’.13 


Imam Ali is part of the light of Muhammad (PBUH). The great 
Rumi praises Ali: 


Since the universe was created in form, Ali was! 
Since the earth and heaven were given form, Ali was!14 


So, Sayyid Haydar Amuli rightly asserted that “the Qutb and 
the Imam are two expressions possessing the same meaning 
and referring to the same person”.!5 


The kinship between Shi’ism and Sufism becomes more 
explicit when we critically analyze salasil sufiah (Sufi orders). 
Actually, there is a very important structural link between 
Shi’ism and Sufism that has a great theological significance, 
especially for Shi’as: almost all the Sufi orders or chains 
(salasil) seek their origin in Ali. Most Sufis believe that The 


12 Nasr, Sufi Essays, p. 111. 

13 Sabzawari, Tuhfah-yi ‘Abbasi (Translator’s Introduction), p. xxxii. 
14 Ibid, p. 29. 

15 Nasr, Sufi Essays, p. 111. 
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Four Saints (chaharpir) - Hazrat Imam Hasan, Hazrat Imam 
Husayn, Hazrat Kumail bin Ziad, and Hazrat Hasan al-Basri - 
received the spiritual cloak (khirqah-e tasawwuf) from Imam 
Ali. They are considered the deputy saints of Imam Ali in 
mysticism. The fourteen well known Sufi chains obtain their 
lineage from these four deputy saints. The pivotal role of Aliin 
Islamic mysticism is further proved when we study the 
primary chains of the four basic Sufi orders. 


The primary chains of the Chishtiyya order are: Khwaja 
Mumshad Dinwari, Khwaja Aminuddin Abu Hubayra al-Basri, 
Khwaja Sa’iduddin Huzaifa al-Mar’ashi, Khwaja Ibrahim Ibn 
Adham Balkhi, Khwaja Fuzail Ibn Ayaz, Khwaja Abdul Wahid 
Bin Zayd, Khwaja Hasan al-Basri, ‘Ali Ibn Abi Talib, 
Muhammad the Prophet S.A.W. 


The early chains of the three orders Suhrawardiyya, 
Kubrawiyya and Qadiriyya are identical: Shaykh Ma’aruf al- 
Karkhi, Imam Ali Ibn Musa al-Rida, Imam Musa Ibn Ja’far al- 
Kazim, Imam Ja’far Ibn Muhammad _ as-Sadiq, Imam 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali al-Baqir, Imam ‘Ali Ibn al-Husayn Zain al- 
Abidin, Imam Husayn Ibn ‘Ali, Imam ‘Ali Ibn Abi Talib, 
Muhammad the Prophet S.A.W. 


And the second lineage of the Suhrawardiyya goes through 
Shaykh Ma’aruf al-Karkhi, Da’ud al-Ta’i, Habib al-’Ajami, 
Shaykh Hasan al-Basri to Imam Ali. 


Which ever order, they all trace their roots back to Ali through 
another order of chains, like Suhrawardiyya through Shaykh 
Ma’aruf al-Karkhi, Da’ud al-Ta’i, Habib al-’Ajami, Shaykh 
Hasan al-Basri to Imam Ali’. The silsila Sadat Hasniyya 
Husayniyya and Shattariyya order also trace their lineage back 
to Imam Ali through the golden chains of Imams.The following 
figure1® shows that almost all Sufi orders go back to Imam Ali 
through one line or another. 





16 Trimingham, The Sufi Orders, p. 262. 
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Ma ' ruf al-Karkhi, 


;>—+—_—____., 


All itm Musa er-Rida (8th imam ), Da'ud at-Ta'l, 
Musa ibn Ja'far al-Kazim, Habib af- "Ajarni, 
ja'tar bn Muhammad as-Sadiq, Hasan al-Basri, 


Muhammed in ‘All al-Deqir, 


‘Ali b. al-ttusain Zain al-Abidin, 


Husain ibn “Ali, 





‘All ibm Abi Talib, 


Muhammad the Prophet 


Moreover, it is said that Abdul Wahid Bin Zayd received the 
khirqah from both Shaykh Hasanal-Basri and Kumayl bin Ziad. 
However, some biographers believe that Shaykh Hasan al- 
Basri himself received his khirqah from Kumail bin Ziad. This 
Kumail bin Ziad was the disciple of Imam Ali. Shaykh Ma’ruf 
al-Karkhi is an important link. Three main Sufi orders 
(Suhrawardiyya, Kubrawiyya, and Qadiriyya) unite at this 
point. He entered into Islam through the hand of Imam Ali al- 
Rida, the 8 Shi’ite Imam. Khwaja Ibrahim Adham Balkhi and 
Hazrat Bayazid al-Bistami are among the greatest Poles 
(qutub) of the Chishtiyya and Naqshbandiyya orders 
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respectively. Al-Bistami had been the water-carrier of Imam 
Ja’far al-Sadiq, the 6% Shi’ite imam, for twelve long years, and 
Ibrahim Ibn Adham was the disciple of Imam Bagir, the 5t 
Shi'ite Imam. 


The author of Tuhfah-yi ‘Abbasi (one of the oldest and most 
important sources on the esoteric teachings of Islam from a 
Shi'ite perspective) informs us about the Dhahabiyya order, 
known as Umm al-Salasil (mother of all orders). The author, 
Muhammad Ali Sabzawari includes names of great Sufis in 
his chains of order like “Shaykh Ma’ruf-al-Karkhi, Sari al- 
Sagati, Junayd Baghdadi, Shaykh Abu Ali Rudbari, Shaykh Abu 
Ali Katib, Abu Uthman Maghribi, Shaykh Abu’l-Qasim Gurgani, 
Shaykh Abu Bakr Nassaj, Shaykh Ahmad Ghazali, Abu’l-Najib 
Suhrawardi, Shaykh Ammar Yasir Bidlisi, Shaykh Najm al-Din 
Kubra”.!” He also claims that some eminent Sufi masters and 
great names of Islamic spirituality were in fact members of the 
Dhahabiyya order. In the annals of the order such grand names 
are recorded: Shaykh Farid al-Din ‘Attar, Hakim Sana’i, ‘Ayn al- 
Qudat Hamadani, Shams Tabrizi, Mawlana Jalal al-Din Rumi, 
Shaykh Shahab al-Din Suhrawardi, Ruzbihan Baqli, Shah 
Ni’matullah Wali, Shaykh Muslih al-Din Sa’di Shirazi, Fakhr al- 
Din al-Iraqi, and many others.!8 


The same author has also recorded (on the authority of 
Shaykh Yusuf Muhaddith and Muhammad Baqir Musawi 
Khwansari, the author of Rawdat al-Jannat) the names of 
prominent ‘ulama (clergies) who were affiliated with this 
order. The list of the names of some of them runs as follows: 
Muhammad Ibn Makki ‘Amili Jazini known as Shahid-i-Avval 
(First Martyr), Zayn al-Din ibn Mushrif Amili, known as 
Shahid-i-Sani (Second Martyr), Shaykh Rajab Bursi, Shaykh 
Husayn Amili, Shaykh Baha’ al-Din, Qari Sa’id Muhammad 
Mufid Qumi, Khwaja Nasir al-Din Tusi. 


17 Sabzawari, Tuhfah-yi ‘Abbasi (Translator’s Introduction), p. xii. 
18 Tbid., p. xiii. 
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Shaykh Ibn Abi Jumhur narrates hadith-e khirqgah: When the 
Holy Prophet returned from his nocturnal ascent mi‘raj he 
made Ali wear the cloak with the permission of God and by His 
command. Ali wore it all his life. He made his son Hasan wear 
it after him and then Husayn and then the descendants of 
Husayn one after another until the Mehdi. The cloak rests with 
him now. Ibn Abi Jumhur as well as the later Shi'ite 
commentators on this hadith add that the cloak worn and 
transmitted by the Sufis is not the same cloak cited in the 
hadith. Rather, their cloak symbolizes the Prophet’s cloak and 
qualifications that are necessary to wear it in the same manner 
that the Prophet wore and passed it on to Ali and the AAl al- 
Bayt. The same author describes in detail how the cloak of all 
Sufi masters are connected to the Shi'ite Imams and 
demonstrates that the origins of all these orders go back to 
Imam Ali, some through Kumayl bin Zaid, Uways Qarani and 
Ibrahim Adham, some through Bishr Hafi and finally some 
through Bayazid Bistami who received the cloak from Imam 
Ja’far Sadiq. The most famous orders that now exist trace their 
origins to Shaykh Ma’ruf al-Karkhi and through him to Imam 
Ali al-Rida. There is no Sufi order that does not originate from 
someone other than the Imams. Therefore, thepath (tariqah) 
does not belong to anyone but the imams who travelled upon 
it themselves and also taught it to their selected friends. 
Sayyid Haydar Amuli asserts that tasawwuf (Sufism) is the 
path of Imam Ali, and tashayyu (Shiism) and tasawwuf have 
the same meaning.!? 


The arguments against such a relationship have been 
expressed both from within Shi’ism and from without. Prof. 
Kamil al-Shibi’s book “al-Sila bayn al-tasawwuf wa’l-tashayyu” 
which proved that Shi’ism and tasawwuf have a strong linkage 
or are just two sides of the same coin, was responded to by the 
Shi’a scholar Allama Hashim Ma’rufal- Husayni of Lebanon 
with another book “Bayn al-tasawwuf wa’l-tashayyu”. He 
severely criticized such a relationship and argued that 
tasawwuf and tashayyu are quite different in both 


19 Lon, Mutalia-e tasawwuf, p. 201. 
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dogma and practice. But many eminent Shi’a scholars and 
almost the whole body of Shi’a folk would not accept his 
arguments. 


Eric Geoffroy in his “Introduction to Sufism” has summarized 
the criticism leveled at the idea of kinship between Shi’ism and 
Sufism: 


“Sufis, who often were part of the Sunni ulama, 
expressed animosity towards Shi'ites and even 
approved the execution of Shi’ite“extremists”, whose 
heterodoxy was made much of here and there in various 
reports. Since approximately the eleventh century (i.e., 
since Shi’ism began to pose a political danger to 
Sunnism), most Sufi orders came to the aid of Sunni 
regimes in their fight against Shi'ites. [...] 


Shi’ite communities have, in general, been reluctant to 
be in close contact with Sufis. [...] 


Everywhere that Shiism became politically 
established, Sufism ended up by being either 
suppressed or pursued.”29 


Sufis often rebuke Shi’as. (Ibn Arabi made some rather harsh 
statements about Shi’ites and demonstrated his attachments 
to Sunni Islam on several occasions.) And Shi’ite clergy have 
usually condemned Sufism. 


But all these arguments are vulnerable to attack and can be 
reduced to the outcome of the specific social and political 
milieu of that time. The linkage is undeniable. They “possess 
a common parentage in that they are both linked with the 
esoteric dimension of the Islamic revelation and in their 
earliest history drew inspiration from the same sources”.2! 
Love for the Family of the Holy Prophet, Imam Ali and his 
descendants should not be taken as the symbol of Shi’sm and 
if itis, then all true Muslims are Shii’as. If love for Ali is the sign 
of tashayyu, let Heaven and Earth witness that I am Shi'a. 


20 Geoffroy, Introduction to Sufism, p. 25f. 
21 Nasr, Sufi Essays, p. 120. 
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But Shi’ism is a Muslim sect while Sufism is a universal Light 
reflecting from the mirror of Islam. 
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Ayesha Leghari Saeed 


Allama Muhammad Iqbal’s Concept of the 
Ego/Khudi and the Concept of Unity of Being 


Abstract 


In my paper, I am using Iqbal’s own definition of khudi in 
the sense of self-reliance, self-respect, self-confidence, 
self-preservation, self-assertion - to elaborate on the 
concept of Ego or khudi as he understood it. Emphasis is 
laid on the psychological and philosophical aspects of this 
extremely important concept that revolutionized the 
thinking across the board in the sub-continent and 
beyond. I also explain how Iqbal’s concept of ego within 
human beings is intrinsically related to the concept of the 
One Supreme God whom he declares is also an Ego. The 
natural relationship between the two is creative and 
directive and the natural goal of each is to affirm life, 
justice, truth, knowledge, beauty and the Oneness of 
Being. 


Definition of the Concept of Self/Khudi by Allama 
Muhammad Iqbal 


“Metaphysically the word khudi (self-hood) is used in 
the sense of that indescribable feeling of ‘I’ which forms 
the basis of the uniqueness of each individual. Ethically 
the word means [as used by me] self-reliance, self- 
respect, self-confidence, _ self-preservation, _ self- 
assertion, when such a thing is necessary, in the interest 
of life and the power to stick to the cause of truth, justice, 
duty etc. even in the face of death. Such behaviour is 
moral in my opinion because it helps in the integration 
of the forces of the Ego, thus hardening it, as against the 
forces of disintegration and dissolution, practically the 
metaphysical Ego is the 
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bearer of two main rights that is the right to life and 
freedom as determined by Divine Law.”! 


Allama Muhammad Iqbal’s own definition of ego or khudi is 
used here to elaborate the concept of the self as he understood 
it. Emphasis will be laid on the psychological and philosophical 
aspects of this extremely important concept that 
revolutionized the thinking across the board in the sub- 
continent and beyond. Iqbal’s concept of ego within human 
beings is intrinsically related to the concept of the One 
Supreme God whom he declares to be the “Ultimate Ego.”2 


The argument that Iqbal gave was that the relationship 
between the two is creative and directive so that the human 
imperfect ego learns to become more and more whole by using 
his/her will-power and creativity “in the interests of truth, 
justice, duty etc. even in the face of death.”? He believedthat 
human beings need to strengthen themselves against the 
“forces of disintegration”* that surround them and are in fact 
working from within as well. He gives examples again and 
again in both his philosophical writings and his poetry, of 
materialism, selfishness, greed, sloth, ignorance, fatalism and 
lack of faith that lead human beings to a life of loss of 
khudi/selfhood/ego. According to him it is only by using these 
two essential faculties of will-power and creativity, guided by 
the spiritual principles embodied in the Quran and the life of 
the Prophet Muhammad that human beings can develop an 
authentic khudi/ego. Such an ego is one that survives the trials 
and challenges of both life and death, andit is this well- 
developed ego that has a future after death and which 
continues to grow and take part in the spiritual and creative 
unfolding of the universe. 


“The ‘unceasing reward’ of man consists in his gradual 
growth in self-possession, in uniqueness, and intensity 


1 Vahid, Reflections of Iqbal, p. 80. 
2 Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 85. 

3 Vahid, Reflections of Iqbal, p. 80. 
4 Tbid. 
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of his activity as an ego. Even the scene of ‘Universal 
Destruction immediately preceding the Day of Judgment 
cannot affect the perfect calm of a full-grown ego.” 


Iqbal’s vision is as meaningful, dynamic and alive today as 
when he first expounded it. This paper will attempt to explore 
the relationship between the human ego and the Ultimate ego 
so that the goal to affirm life, justice, truth, knowledge, beauty 
and the Oneness of Being can be understood from the Iqbalian 
perspective. In order to understand Iqbal’s concept of khudi 
the creative and directive function of the human ego will be 
dealt with, first. 


“It is not for the quails nor for pigeon I hunger - 

By hard vows the falcon’s existence is steeled. 

To swoop and retreat, and retreating to swoop- 

Not seeking for prey, but to let the blood race! 

I leave the tame regions of the eastward and the West 

To the partridge, blue sky for me, limitless space! 

Through the kingdom of birds an Ascetic I roam 

The hawk builds no nest for the hawk needs no home.”® 
The Creative and Directive Function of the Human 
Ego 


The “indescribable feeling of I” with its concomitant feeling of 
“uniqueness” is the basis of Iqbal’s understanding of 
personality and yet this feeling of “uniqueness” is not just that 
which is given to human beings by fate. It is something that 
needs to be developed by conscious, dynamic and continuous 
effort. Qualities which he mentions in his definition of khudi 
are “self-reliance, self-respect, self-confidence, _ self- 
preservation, self-assertion” in the interests 


5 Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 115. 
6 Verses from Iqbal’s poem Shaheen (from Bal-e Jibrael) in: Kiernan, Poems 
from Iqbal, p. 162. 
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of “truth, justice and duty,” all point to the development and 
use of the creative and directive function of the human ego. He 
states that it is only by apprehending and experiencing the 
uniqueness and individuality of our own egos that we cangain 
an insight into the uniqueness and individuality of the 
Ultimate Ego/God, which according to him interacts with the 
universe by using His rationally directed and creative Will. He 
says: 


“The more important region of experience, examined 
with an eye on a synthetic view, reveal, asthe ultimate 
ground of all experience, a rationally directed creative 
will which we have found reason to describe as an ego. 
In order to emphasize the individuality of the Ultimate 
Ego, the Qur’an gives Him the proper name of Allah, and 
further defines Him as follows: 


‘Say Allah is One: 

All things depend on Him, 

He begedeth not. Nor is He begotten; 
And there is none like unto Him.’ 
(Quran 112:1-4)” 7 


What Iqbal emphasized is that each and every ego created by 
God is unique just as He is unique and it is the job of human 
beings to enhance this uniqueness by correct actions through 
using their creativity and rational thinking abilities. The above 
verses of the Quran are used to emphasize the central belief of 
Islam which is the belief in the Oneness of God i.e. tawhid. It is 
interesting to note that Iqbal chose this very verse which is 
usually used to describe God’s transcendence, to actually 
elaborate his understanding of God’s immanence within the 
created order, especially God’s immanence and uniqueness 
being found within each and every created thing/ego/self. 


7 Ibid., p. 63. 
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The great debate of whether Iqbal believed in Unity of Being 
(wahdat al-wujud) or Unity of Witnessing (wahdat al-shuhud) 
requires another paper,? yet it is sufficient at this point to look 
at what Iqbal meant by the khudi/ego and how, at a practical 
level, can we make use of this concept to formulate our own 
understanding of the relationship between our own egos and 
the Ultimate Ego within the concept of Unity ofBeing. For the 
purposes of this paper I would like to use Abu Rayhan al- 
Biruni’s (d. ca 442/1051), understanding of tawhid, which is 
the bedrock underlying the concept of wahdat al-wujud. The 
reason for this is that al-Biruni is recognized as one of the great 
traditional Muslim polymaths, philosopher cum scientist, and 
Iqbal’s own insights into Truth/al-haqq are derived from his 
deep understanding ofthe faith of Islam and science. He 
formulated his seminal concepts from the Quran, from the 
Sunnah of the Prophet, from the tradition of Hadith along with 
his immense grasp of Islamic and Western philosophy as well 
as the scientific breakthroughs that were corroborating the 
evidence of the Quranic understanding of the universal order. 
While explaining the position of some of the Greek 
philosophers regarding wahdat al-wujud, al-Biruni writes that 
their beliefs are similar to that of Sufis. 


“Some of them held that only the First Cause possesses 
true wujud, since the First Cause is independent in its 
wujud by its very Essence, while everything else has 
need of it. Moreover, the wujud of that which is utterly 
in need of something else in order to possess wujud is 
like imagination (khayal); it is not real (haqq). The Real 
is only the One, the First. This is also the opinion of the 
Sufis.”9 


8 See the Appendix for an exposition of the history and meaning of the term 
wahdat al-wujud by William C. Chittick. 

9 Translated by William C. Chittick from Abu Rayhan al-Birini’s Kitab fi 
Tahqiq ma li’‘l-Hind (Hyderabad, 1958), p. 24; cf. E. C. Sachau, Alberuni’s India 
(Delhi, 1964), p. 33(quoted from Chittick’s article “Rumi and Wahdat al- 
Wujud”). For further insights into how the Sufis conceived of the concept 
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Iqbal came to similar conclusions regarding the concept of 
tawhid. He believed that God is the One who gives everything 
its existence and in fact everything emerges from Him and He 
is Immanent within everything. In respect of the fact that God 
is the origin of all things, He is the First, and in respect of the 
fact that everything goes back to Him, He is the Last, as well. 
Iqbal writes: 


“The ultimate Ego that makes the emergent emerge is 
imminent in nature, and is described by the Quran, as 
‘the First and Last,’ ‘the Visible and the Invisible.” 
(Quran, 157:3)”1° 


Shah Abdul Latif Bhitai, the great Sufi of Sindh Pakistan, has 
rendered some verses on the ego which are of interest here: 


So long as your ‘Ego’ you admire, 

Do not for the rewards of worship aspire. 

Kill your ‘ego’ with the dagger of annihilation; 
Thereafter say ‘God is great in exultation’.14 


Now we will turn to Iqbal’s own exposition of the concept of 
khudi and how intrinsically it was related to the concepts of 
aligning human will, actions and creativity to God’s Will so that 
the dynamically alive and creative relationship between God 
and humanity could be understood from the perspective of 
Oneness of Being. 


Khudi’s Relationship to Khalq and Amr 


Iqbal believed that “Inner experience is the ego at work.” The 
ego can be felt at work in the very act of “...perceiving, judging 
and willing.”12 Iqbal describes the life of the ego as a kind of 
“tension” which is due to the invasion of the ego in 


of tawhid read the study by R. Gramlich, “Mystical Dimensions of Islamic 
Monotheism,” in A. Schimmel and A. Falaturi, eds., We Believe in One God 
(New York, 1979), pp. 136-148. 

10 Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 85. 

11 Allana G., Selections, p. 127. 

12 Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 102. 
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the environment and the environment in turn permeating the 
ego.!3 Strengthening of the ego takes place when the right 
deeds are performed in the face of challenges from within and 
without. 


He quotes the Quranic terms of khalq and amr to sustain his 
argument that the strengthening of the ego takes place 
through the use of the creative and directive power that is 
present within each soul: “And they ask you of the soul. Say: 
the soul proceeds from my Lord’s (rabbi) directive-creative 
energy (amr), but of “knowledge only a little is given to 
you.” (Quran, 17:85)14 


Iqbal writes that the Quran, “has two words khalq and amr in 
which the creative activity of God reveals itself to us. Khalg is 
creation,amr is direction. As the Quran says: ‘To Him belong 
creation and direction.””}5 Khalq is the manifestation of amr. 
The essential nature of the soul or the human essential self is 
directive, as it “proceeds from the directive energy of God.” 16 
To point out the dynamic message of the Quran, which in the 
past had been sometimes misunderstood as fatalistic, Iqbal 
quotes the following verse: 


“Every man acteth after his own manner; but your Lord 
knoweth who is best guided in his path.” (Quran, 17:84) 


Therefore Iqbal argues that the human personality is “not a 
thing, itis an act.”!7 It is the act of making judgments between 
the many choices open to us, by making decisions, and by 
acting on those decisions in the interests of lifting ourselves 
and others around us out of the darkness of ignorance and 
injustice, that we start developing our egos. Hesays: 


13 Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 102. 
14 Tbid.,, p. 103. 

15 Tbid. 

16 bid. 

17 Tbid. 
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“My whole reality lies in my directive attitude. You 
cannot perceive me like a thing in space, or a set of 
experiences in temporal order; you must interpret, 
understand and appreciate me in my judgements, inmy 
will-attitudes, aims and aspirations.” 18 


Rising Note of Egohood 


Iqbal was aware that the scientific revolution was having a 
deep impact on concepts such as ‘time, space and causality’ 
which were the basic ‘fundamental categories’ with which we 
understood the workings of the universe.!9 He believed that 
the intellect of human beings was no longer tied to such 
limiting categories and was ‘outgrowing’ them. It became 
completely clear to him that the old paradigm of thinking of 
the universe as a well-oiled machine that ran on totally 
objective Newtonian deterministic laws, was no longer 
tenable. He was conscious that Einstein’s theory had altered 
everything and “...brought a new vision of the universe and 
suggests new ways of looking at the problems common to both 
religion and philosophy.’2° His response to these new 
onslaughts on religion and philosophy was to present a 
revolutionary reinterpretation of the concept of human 
personality with the aim to give back to humanity its rightful 
due. For him the human personality is not a static, given, 
unchangeable thing divorced from its surrounding universe. 
Instead it is organic and organically and spiritually connected 
to various realms of reality around it starting from the mineral 
to the angelic. In actual fact it is connected to realms higher 
than the angelic ones due to the special benefit ofknowledge 
gifted to the Adamic self. He believed that themain purpose of 
the Quranic teaching is to awaken in human beings “higher 
consciousness of his manifold relations with God and the 
universe.”21 


18 Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 103. 
19 Tbid., p. 8. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Tbid., p. 9. 
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Iqbal states very clearly that the evolutionary cycle? of life 
demonstrates that, initially, the physical degrees of reality 
dominate the mental, but eventually the mental starts to grow 
in such a way that it rises, “to a position of complete 
independence....’23 By reiterating the following verse of the 
Quran Iqbal is wanting to remind human beings of their 
intrinsic connection and emergence from the Divine Source 
ie. ‘The First’ and their return to their Divine Inheritor i.e. ‘The 
Last.’ 


“The ultimate Ego that makes the emergent emerge is 
imminent in nature, and is described by the Quran, as 
‘the First and Last,’ ‘the Visible and the Invisible.” 
(Quran, 157:3) 


Psychologically his concept of the ego includes the belief that 
everything created is an ego. And the purpose of creation of 
every ego is to reveal the great secret hidden within each self 
which is God’s own Ultimate Reality. It is the concept of the 
Divine Ocean being hidden within each droplet, and the Divine 
Face being hidden within each face. The purpose of creation is 
to seek this Face hidden within each ego. All these egos though 
separate are part of the same Ocean which reflects the myriad 
attributes of the one Ultimate Ego. 


Iqbal states: 


22 Please note here that the use of the word ‘evolution’ is not drawn from 
Darwinianism, instead it is derived from the Bergsonian concept of ‘creative 
evolution,’ which signifies the growth of the soul towards its higher spiritual 
self. For more details regarding the influence of Henri Bergson’s philosophy 
of ‘creative evolution’ on Iqbal, read: “Iqbal, Pragmatism and Allied 
Movements,” in Muhammad Ma’ruf, Iqbal and His Contemporary Religious 
Thought (Lahore: Iqbal Academy Pakistan, 1987), pp. 145-153. 

23 [bid., p. 85. For further details on Iqbal’s central doctrine regarding human 
freedom and creativity see Latif Hussain Kazmi’s article, “Iqbal and Sartre 
on Human Freedom and Creativity,” Iqbal Review 41/2 (Lahore: Iqbal 
Academy, 2000), pp. 43-70. 
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“The system of experiences we call soul or ego is also a 
system of acts...[and] the characteristic of the ego is 
spontaneity”. 


He then asks “What then is matter?” and responds: 


“[It is] a colony of egos of a low order out of which 
emerges the ego of a higher order, when their 
association and interaction reach a certain degree of 
coordination. It is the world reaching the point of self- 
guidance wherein the Ultimate Reality, perhaps, reveals 
its secret, and furnishes a clue to its ultimate nature. The 
fact that the higher emerges out of the lower does not 
rob the higher of its worth anddignity.”24 


Here Iqbal is pointing to his belief that the “Ultimate Ego” or 
God is deeply and mysteriously connected to degrees of reality 
and it is God who uses His creative command to ensure that 
there is an upward march in the evolutionary scale from the 
point of the lowest order of existence to that ofthe highest 
order. 


Human beings have been given a unique role because they 
are the only beings in creation that have been given a direct 
and active role to play in strengthening their own egos or 
personalities so that they can consciously take part in, as Iqbal 
says, the “rising note of egohood” in the various realms of 
reality. 


How can the human ego rise towards higher levels of being? 
How can the paltry piece of dust find their divine spark within 
itself? How can the base matter of human beings be turned 
into spiritual gold? Here Iqbal gives a very clear message that 
itis only and only love that can achieve this end: 


24 Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 106. 
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“Whoever becomes a lover of the beauty of the Essence 
He is the master of all things in existence. [tr. 
modified]?° 


“Love is the law and the ritual of life, 

Religion the root of education; and religion is love... 
Religion does not mature without love’s schooling; 
Learn religion from the company of the Lords of 
Love.”26 


“Religion consists of burning from head to toe in 
aspiration: 
Its consummation is love, courtesy its initiation.”27 


As mentioned before, Iqbal believed that “inner experience is 
the ego at work”28 and this can be felt by analyzing our 
conscious experience of ‘time’. Human beings do have a sense 
of ‘time’ and we can experience its workings all around us in 
the alterations of the day and night and the changes of the sun 
and moon, the stars and other heavenly bodies. But within our 
inner-selves there is also the sense of timelessness or 
eternity. He believed that it is through our conscious 
experience of the working of ‘time’ within our- selves or egos 
that we get a glimpse of the creative workingof God in a 
universe which is organically connected to our inner selves. 
This organic connection with our inner selves gives us a 
glimpse of the powerful concept of Unity of Being. 


“On the one hand, therefore, the ego lives in eternity; 
by which term I mean non-successional change; on the 
other, it lives in serial time, which I conceive as 
organically related to eternity in the sense that it is a 
measure of non-successional change. In this sense 


25 Ibid. (1971 edition), 15. And Rumi’s Mathnawi II, p. 51. 
26 Iqbal, Zabur-i ‘Ajam, p. 225. 

27 Shah-Kazmi, Iqbal and Ecumenism, p. 41f. 

28 Ibid., 82. 
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alone it is possible to understand the Quranic verse:‘To 
God belongs the alternation of the day and night’.”29 


When explaining the concept of time in his lecture on “The 
Conception of God and the Meaning of Prayer,” he makes it 
clear that to God belongs time which He uses to explore the 
infinite wealth of His own creative potentialities. Accordingto 
Iqbal human beings can intuit from their own conscious 
experience and the workings of their own egos how time 
connects us intrinsically to the “Ultimate Ego” because we can 
sense our connection with both eternity and serial time. He 
says: 


“If then we accept the guidance of our conscious 
experience, and conceive of the finite ego, the time of the 
Ultimate Ego is revealed as change without succession, 
i.e., an organic whole which appears atomicbecause of 
the creative movement of the ego. This is what Mir 
Damad and Mulla Baqir mean when they say that time is 
born with the act of creation by which the Ultimate Ego 
realizes and measures, so to speak, the infinite wealth of 
His own undetermined creativepossibilities.2° 


From the above statements of Iqbal we can deduce that he 
believed in the Unity of Being. One of the reasons he gives for 
this belief is the powerful concept of time. For God time is an 
organic whole but for humans it is, at one level a succession 
of moments in serial time but at another level, when they use 
their intuition they can cross over this barrier and get a 
conception of and a sense of eternity. When they do that they 
become part of an organic whole and this, then, becomestheir 
experience of the Unity of Being that underlies all external 
divisions of created reality. Iqbal writes: 


“Thus the character of our conscious experience - our 
point of departure in all knowledge - gives us a clue to 


29 Shah-Kazmi, Iqbal and Ecumenism, p. 77. 
30 Ibid. 
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the concept which reconciles the opposition of 
permanence and change, of time regarded as an organic 
whole or eternity, and time regarded as atomic.If then 
we accept the guidance of our conscious experience, and 
conceive the life of the all-inclusive Ego on the analogy 
of the finite ego, the time of the Ultimate Ego is revealed 
as change without succession, i.e., an organic whole 
which appears atomic because of the creative 
movement of the ego.”31 


When Iqbal writes about his conception of God, he states the 
concept of Unity of Being very clearly when he says that “From 
the standpoint of the all-inclusive Ego there is no ‘other.’ In 
Him thought and deed, the act of knowing and the act of 
creating, are identical.”32 Iqbal believed that human beings can 
grasp the concept of God, to the extent that is humanly 
possible, by analyzing the inner workings of their own egos. 
The human personality does feel distinct when weexperience 
it in this spatio-temporal realm, yet it is intrinsically 
connected, in an organic way to the greater Reality. He writes: 


“Our criticism of experience reveals the Ultimate Reality 
to be a rationally directed life which, in ourexperience 
of life, cannot be conceived except as anorganic whole 
as something closely knit together and possessing a 
central point of reference. This being the character of 
life, the ultimate life can only be conceived as an ego.”?3 


Iqbal is convinced that God’s knowledge is not a passive 
Omniscience working on a universe understood from the 
point of view of ‘pre-Einsteinian’ physical, Newtonian, 
deterministic laws. Instead it is an active principle which is 
involved with the whole of creation in an organic way and 
which finds expression in the most intense form in the 


31 Shah-Kazmi, Iqbal and Ecumenism, p. 77. 
32 Ibid. 
33 Tbid., p. 78. 
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spiritual growth, enlightenment and perfection of the human 
personality. He states: 


“Divine Knowledge must be conceived as a living 
creative activity to which the objects that appear toexist 
in their own right are organically related.”34 


The objects, including human beings only appear to exist as 
separate entities; in reality they are all organically related to 
the Ultimate Ego. Iqbal explains the height of the relationship 
between human egos and the Ultimate Ego in the following 
manner: 


“And the climax of this development is reached when the 
ego is able to retain full self-possession, even in the case 
of a direct contact with the all-embracing Ego. As the 
Quran says of the Prophet’s vision of the Ultimate Ego: 


‘His eye turned not aside, nor did it wander.’ 
(Quran, 53:7) 
This is the ideal of perfect manhood in Islam.”35 


Iqbal became conscious of the dangers of modernity that had 
reduced the stature of human beings from the pinnacle of 
creation to that of only a tiny, near inanimate cog, in the great 
machine of the ‘state.’ The very existence of the individual was 
of no importance unless and until he/she produced material 
wealth for the benefit of the few who controlledmost of it. 
Being acutely aware of the great abyss that human beings 
were being sucked into, Iqbal proposed a philosophy that 
reintegrated the perennial principles of the Quran, to once 
again establish human beings on their rightful sacred pedestal 
if they were ready to struggle and had the courage and will- 
power to do so. He proposed, through forceful arguments, that 
human beings had a nature that was infused with Divine Light 
and Divine Attributes and which had the 


34 Shah-Kazmi, Iqbal and Ecumenism, p. 78. 
35 Tbid., p. 118. 
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ability to conquer all that was base and bestial within it. He 
was able to see that industrialization and mechanization of 
society lead to the debasement of human beings and works to 
destroy the sacred freedom and will-power that is their birth 
right. Such a conception of the human ego is not burdened 
under the yoke of false, illusionary materialistic ideals. 


Under extreme forms of communism and capitalism that were 
emerging as aresult of secular Western philosophy which had 
discarded what it considered the yoke of religion, lay a 
philosophy that cut at the ‘organic unity’ between the human 
ego and the ‘Ultimate Ego,’ thus depriving human beings from 
their greatest source of Strength and Power. It is worth 
quoting Frithj of Schuon, who reiterated in his own way Iqbal’s 
assessment of the secular materialistic ideals permeating the 
world. He states, regarding what has been happening to 
human beings under the sway of a mechanized world that is 
not open to spiritual realities: 


“It requires machinery and therefore metal, din, hidden 
and treacherous forces, a nightmare environment, 
incomprehensible comings and goings - in a word, 
insect like existence carried on in the midst of ugliness 
and triviality...When the industrial worker says that he 
has no time to pray he is not far from wrong, for in this 
way he is merely expressing what is inhuman or, one 
might say, subhuman in his condition.”3° 


At this point it is appropriate that we turn to Iqbal’s visionary 
understanding of the importance of prayer for developing the 
strength of the ego against the forces of corruption and 
disintegration that challenge it. 


Importance of Prayer in Developing Khudi 


After making it clear that the human ego is intrinsically and 
in fact organically related to the Ultimate Ego/God, Iqbal 
reiterates the importance of prayer as a tool which can be 





36 Frithj of Schuon, Language of the Self, p. 153f., quoted by Eaton, King of 
the Castle, p. 49. 
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used to raise the level of human consciousness. He is a strong 
advocate of the belief that prayer has the potential to bring the 
finite human ego in direct contact with the Infinite Ultimate 
Ego. According to Iqbal, prayer especially prophetic prayer 
and what he terms ‘mystic prayer’ is the process which 
connects the finite ego with the Ultimate Ego so that it can 
participate in the latter’s purpose of raising human 
consciousness. 


“Prayer as a means of spiritual illumination is a normal 
vital act by which the little island of personality 
suddenly discovers its situation in a larger whole of 
life.”37 


Iqbal believed that spiritual illumination through prayer 
leaves a mark on the personality. A person who grows in his 
or her power of prayer actually grows in his or her powerand 
ability to change the world within and around him/her for 
good. Iqbal writes: 


“In thought the mind observes and follows the working 
of Reality; in the act of prayer it gives up its career as a 
seeker of slow-footed universality and rises higher than 
thought to capture Reality itself with a view to become a 
conscious participator in its life.”38 


Iqbal believed that actually, all search for knowledge or truth 
is in fact a kind of prayer. The scientific search for knowledge 
when it is guided by a spiritual vision comes under this 
heading as well. As knowledge of the workings of nature 
grows, so does the human ability to control those aspects of 
nature and have power over them. This according to Iqbal is 
power, but power by itself without a vision of what is truly 
good for humanity can be destructive and inhuman. Andvision 
without power has the potential to raise moral standards but 
in the long run, this cannot have a lasting impact on society 
and culture. 


37 Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 90. 
38 bid. 
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“Vision and power must come together for the ‘spiritual 
expansion of humanity.”?? 


The concept of Unity of Being is highlighted in Iqbal’s 
understanding of the process of prayer. Prayer is a means by 
which human beings can invoke a response from the universe 
around them. This happens because at the deepest level the 
human self is intrinsically connected to the deepest level of the 
universe. There is a unity of being between the two and this is 
experienced in prayer which involves a process of negation of 
the lower ‘ego’ in order for the higher self to emerge as a 
dynamic, creative, active being who has aneffect on the ‘life of 
the universe.’40 


“Prayer, then, whether individual or associative, is an 
expression of man’s inner yearning for aresponse in the 
awful silence of the universe. It is a unique process of 
discovery whereby the searching ego affirms itself inthe 
very moment of self-negation and thus discovers itsown 
worth and justification as a dynamic factor in the life of 
the universe.”41 


Iqbal quotes the following verse of the Quran to point towards 
the concept of Unity of Being: 


“The East and West is God’s: therefore, whichever way 
ye turn, there is the face of God.” (Quran, 2:110) 


The fact that East and West belongs to God is indicative of the 
belief that everything belongs to God. It is an intrinsic part of 
the Islamic faith that each and everything in the universe owes 
its existence to God’s Existence/Wujud. Underlying everything 
is the Existence of God. When He decides to withdraw His 
existence from a thing it exists no more. Therefore Iqbal uses 
the above quoted verse of the Quran to provoke human beings 
to think of the underlying dynamic, living, creative, Unity of 
Being. 





39 Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 92. 
40 Tbid., p. 91. 
41 Ibid. 
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Human beings are thus created, according to Iqbal’s 
understanding of the Quranic vision, to have the potential for 
developing their egos/khudi to the point where they freely 
choose to face God in both the East and West. Meaning they 
strengthen their personalities so that their relationship with 
the Ultimate Ego/God is such that they become co-creators 
with God. They strengthen their personalities by inculcating 
the qualities of God within themselves, qualities such as 
gaining knowledge, will-power, creativity, being merciful, 
just, honest, striving for all that is best for their individual 
selves and for humanity around them. 


This can happen only when they have a correct under- 
standing of their intrinsic connection with their Lord and the 
concept of Unity of Being. Such personalities realize thatthey 
are not just inert, voids being filled by the outer workings ofa 
determined fate. Instead they realize that they are living, 
throbbing, divine sparks, connected to all that is Divine within 
and around them, with the freedom of choice toallow for the 
good to emerge through their efforts and patient toil through 
many sufferings. Iqbal writes regarding the Fall of Adam from 
Eden: 


“Man’s first act of disobedience was also his first act of 
free choice; and that is why according to the Quranic 
narration, Adam’s first transgression was forgiven. Now 
goodness is not a matter of compulsion; it is the self’s 
free surrender to the moral ideal and arises out ofa 
willing co-operation of free egos. A being whose 
movements are wholly determined like a machine 
cannot produce goodness. Freedom is thus a condition 
of goodness.”42 


Now we will turn towards some practical guidelines and acts 
of worship that were recommended by Iqbal for the 
strengthening of the ego so that it can face its Lord on the day 
of Judgment. Iqbal quotes the following verses of the Quran 
to make his point: 





42 Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 85. 
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“There is no piety in turning your faces towards the East 
or West, but he is pious who believeth in God, and the 
Last Day, and the angels, and the scriptures, and the 
prophets; who for the love of God disburses his wealth 
to his kindred, and to the orphans, and the needy, and 
the wayfarer, and those who ask, and for ransoming; 
who observeth prayer, and payeth the legal alms, and 
who is of those who is faithful to their engagementwhen 
they have engaged in them; and patient under illsand 
hardships, in time of trouble: those are they who are 
just, and those are they who fear the Lord.” (Quran, 
2:177) 


Iqbal was cognizant of the immense significance of this 
concept of Unity of Being, which he knew to be the bed-rock of 
the belief in the ‘essential unity’ of humanity. Races, nations 
and tribes are differentiated for the purpose of identification 
only. 


Islam with this belief in the Unity of Being presents a powerful 
argument for the equality of the human race. The worth of an 
individual is not due to his/her birth, colour of skin, national 
or tribal identification or economic status or even due to 
turning his/her face towards the East or West. Instead it is the 
depth of the personality/khudi that he/she acquires through 
increasing his/her engagement with the Divine through 
appropriate belief and behavior towards God’s creation as 
enumerated above in detail in the Quran. Iqbal writes how the 
power of associative or congregational prayer during which all 
have to stand in straight rows, bowing their heads together as 
one ‘organic’ body, stands outas an example of eliminating all 
artificial barriers between human beings. 


“From the unity of the all-inclusive Ego who creates and 
sustains all egos follows the essential unity of all 
mankind. The division of mankind into races, nations 
and tribes, according to the Quran, is for the purpose of 
identification only. The Islamic form of association in 
prayer, besides its cognitive value, is further indicative 
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of the aspirations to realize this essential unity of 
mankind as a fact in life by demolishing all barriers 
which stand between man and man.”*3 


Death is not the End of Growth 


Finally Iqbal has given humanity a vision of the growth and 
power of the human personality even when facing death and 
resurrection. For him, to experience the Unity of Being human 
beings do not need to negate and annihilate their essential 
selves. Instead they need to rise above their base natures or 
the pull of finite materialism and move towards the Infinity of 
Light which is the essential source of their own existence. By 
use of all their faculties specially the faculties of gaining 
knowledge, prayer, action, will-power and creativity human 
beings develop their khudi. 


When human beings Keep doing that in the face of the constant 
challenges that they have to encounter, they experience what 
Iqbal has called an ‘organic’ connection withthe Divine which 
is not dissolved, even at the shock of the experience of death 
or at the shock of being ‘born again’ atthe Day of Judgment 
in another realm of reality i.e. the life of the hereafter.44 He 
states: 


“Life offers a scope of ego-activity, and death is the first 
test of the synthetic activity of the ego... It is the deed 
that prepares the ego for dissolution, or disciplines him 
for a future career...The principle of the ego-sustaining 
deed is respect for the ego in myself as well as in others. 
Personal immortality, then, is not ours as ofright; it is to 
be achieved by personal effort. Man is onlya candidate 
for it.”45 


Iqbal believes that human beings have the potential for 
creative growth. Growth takes place through actions, deeds 
and personal effort. He is against the pessimistic doctrine of 





43 Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 94. 
44 Tbid., p. 119. 
45 Tbid., p. 90. 
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materialism which supposes that man’s end takes place at 
death. For Iqbal “...death, if present action has sufficiently 
fortified the ego against the shock that physical dissolution 
brings, is only a passage to what the Quran describes as 
Barzakh.”*6 


The barzakh is a state of consciousness which experiences 
space and time differently from how they are experienced in 
this present spacio-temporal order. According to Iqbal, 
barzakh is not a passive state of experience but an active state 
of consciousness which prepares the individual to encounter, 
understand and interact with other levels of Reality. 


Resurrection, according to Iqbal, is nothing more than an 
individual’s own self-assessment of its own past actions and 
its future potential for growth in the light of past experiences. 
The ego, therefore, experiences resurrection not as an external 
event but an internal self-evaluation. The resurrection is of his 
own self from the ashes of his own past experience and the 
seeds that it sowed for its future growth. 


Iqbal believes in the possibility of the ego’s growth even after 
death. He quotes the following verse of the Quran to 
substantiate this belief: 


“What! When dead and turned to dust, shall we rise 
again? Remote is sucha return. Now know We whatthe 
earth consumeth of them and with Us is a book in which 
account is kept.” (Quran, 50:3-5) 


Iqbal infers from this verse that the ‘book of account’ for each 
individual is preserved in the hereafter and all the beliefs, 
actions and deeds have the effect of seeds that find their plants 
growing in the barzakh and experience their fruits in the 
hereafter. 


The Quran has again and again reiterated the message that the 
end of human life is not death. To Iqbal, the above message 
suggests that the nature of individuality is such that 


46 Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 95. 
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it is maintained even after the disintegration of the body as we 
know it. Although we cannot gain any ‘insight’ into the nature 
of the ‘second creation’ i.e. life after death of the physical body, 
yet we know that the human personality survives death and is 
reborn on the Day of Judgement. The Quran clearly teaches 
that it is the nature of the human individuality to remain 
distinct and separate and it is due to its individual character 
that it experiences resurrection, punishment or reward 
according to what it has sowed through its deeds, before 
death. Iqbal writes: 


“Philosophically speaking, therefore, we cannot go 
further than this - that in view of the past history of man 
it is highly improbable that his career should come to 
an end with the dissolution of his body.”47 


In order to understand Iqbal’s visionary understanding of the 
concepts of Hell and Heaven and the growth of the human 
individuality after death, his seminal lecture on ‘The Human 
Ego - His Freedom and Immortality’ is extremely insightful. It 
is important to keep in mind that Iqbal based his conceptions 
of Hell and Heaven on an exhausting analysis of these concepts 
as are elucidated in the vast realms of Islamic Philosophy, the 
Quran, Hadith and Sunnah. He states that death brings the 
khudi/ego/individual into contact with the fruits of his own 
beliefs and deeds and the day of re-birth is a day that sharpens 
the ‘sight.’ Iqbal states: 


“The ego’s re-emergence brings him a ‘sharp sight’ 
(50:22) whereby he clearly sees his self-built ‘fate 
fastened round his neck’ (17:33).’48 


Here he is referring to the unveiling of the veils of falsehoods 
if the soul has lived a life of falsehood or the veils of truth and 
goodness if the soul has lived such a life from the sleep of our 
previous life. Life on earth, especially for those who live 


47 Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 98. 
48 See Appendix 2 for Allama Muhammad Iqbal’s own description of 
heaven and hell. 
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denying the reality of God, is a kind of sleep as compared to 
the life after death when many realities will be revealed. 


The realities revealed to the individual soul will be 
experienced as emerging from themselves as states of being, 
not places or ‘localities’ outside of themselves. Hell will be 
the excruciatingly ‘painful realization’ of ‘one’s failure as a 
man’ and heaven will be a joyful ‘triumph over the forces of 
disintegration’ of the personality.*? 


Iqbal points out another extremely important and not well 
understood, Quranic concept regarding hell, when he states 
that: 


“It is not a pit of everlasting torture * (101:9) inflicted 
by a revengeful God; it is a corrective experience 
*(57:15) which may make a hardened ego once more 
sensitive to the living breeze of Divine Grace”.5° 


Heaven itself is described by Iqbal as ‘not a holiday’>! i.e. it is 
not a stagnant garden of purely sensual pursuits instead it is 
a place where the human personality has gained a place for 
itself in the eternal living, growing, throbbing spiritual life. It 
is a place where the human ego can feel the palpable 
connection with the Ultimate Ego that keeps illuminating it 
with ever fresh and creative unfolding of Its Realities. 
Therefore, a well lived life of goodness which has striven for 
experiencing the Living Reality of God’s Being has the 
potential to find ultimate bliss in the hereafter. The 
relationship of such a person with his/her God is not a passive 
relationship either on earth or in Heaven but one, fullof the 
dynamic outpouring and exchange of love and life because of 
the ever present consciousness of the Unity of Being. 


“Man marches always onwards to receive ever fresh 
illuminations from an infinite Reality, which ‘every 


49 Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 98. 
50 bid. 
51 |bid. 
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moment appears in a new glory’ *(55:29). And the 
recipient of Divine illumination is not merely a passive 
recipient. Every act of a free ego creates a new situation, 
and thus offers further opportunities of creative 
unfolding.”>2 


Appendix 1 (referring to footnote 8) 


Iam taking the liberty of copying an excellent exposition of the 
history and meaning of the term wahdat al wujud by the 
renowned scholar of both Ibn al-‘Arabi and Jalaludin Rumi,Dr. 
William C. Chittick in his article “Rumi and Wahdat al- Wujud 
- Observations and Insights”: 





“This brief review of the history of the term Wahdat al- 
Wujud allows me to propose seven different ways in 
which the term has been understood, without intending to 
be exhaustive. First, Wahdat al-Wujud denotes a school of 
thought that goes back to Ibn‘Arabi and makes certain 
statements about the nature of the relationship between 
God and the world. This meaning of the term came to be 
accepted by supporters and opponents of Ibn‘Arabi and 
was established by the time of Jami. 


The remaining six definitions depend on whether the 
person who employs the term has evaluated this school of 
thought positively or negatively. 


A. Supporters 


(1) When Qinawi and Farghani employ the term Wahdat 
al-Wujud, it represents a statement about wujud or reality 
itself, without any implication that a wholesystem of 
thought lies behind it; in their works the term is 
invariably complemented by an affirmation of the 
manyness and plurality of the Real’s self-manifestation in 
the cosmos. 





52 Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 98. 
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(2) For Ibn Sab‘n, Nasafi, and the whole later tradition of 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s followers, the expression Wahdat al-Wujud 
itself represents a sufficient statement about the nature of 
things. Those who employed the term in this sense felt no 
need to point out, at least not in the immediate context, 
that multiplicity also possesses a certain reality, though 
most of them do not deny this fact, except perhaps in 
moments of rhetorical excess. 


(3) In the later tradition of Sufism and _ Islamic 
philosophy, Wahdat al-Wujud is often employed as a 
virtual synonym for tawhid, with the understanding that 
it refers primarily to the Sufi approach to expressing 
tawhid. In this most general sense the term can be used 
to refer to the ideas of Sufis who flourished long before Ibn 
‘Arabi. 


B. Opponents 


(1) For Ibn Taymiyya, Wahdat al-Wujud is practically 
synonymous with incarnationism and_ unificationism, 
that is, the thesis that God and the world, or God and man, 
are identical. By a slight extension of this meaning, 
Wahdat al-Wujiid becomes identical with broader 
negative categories, such as heresy, atheism, and unbelief 
(ilhad, zandaqa, ta'‘til, shirk, kufr). | would also place in this 
category those Western interpretations of Wahdat al- 
Wujud that place upon it labels such as pantheism,usually 
with the obvious intent of denigrating its supporters and 
convincing us that we need not take it seriously. 


(2) Certain later Sufis in India, especially Ahmad Sirhindi 
(d. 1624), employ the term Wahdat al-Wujud in a less 
negative sense. In general they acknowledge that it 
possesses a certain validity, but they maintain that 
“wahdat al-shuhud” represents a higher degree of spiritual 
attainment. [12]53 Though much research needs 





53 [Orig. footnote 12] On Sirhindi and wahdat al-shuhud, see Y. Friedmann, 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi: An Outline of His Thought and a Study of His Image 
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to be carried out before the sources and aims of thisdebate 
become completely clear, it seems that wahdat al-shuhud 
was proposed as a preferable position to Wahdat al- 
Wujud at least partly to foil the criticisms of Ibn Taymiyya 
and his followers. As Mole has pointed out,Sirhindi’s way 
of expressing himself concerning wahdat al-shuhud“ 
safeguarded the transcendence and absolute otherness of 
God.” [13]54If many Sufis continued to support Wahdat al- 
Wujud in opposition to wahdat al- shuhud, it was no doubt 
because in their eyes, Wahdat al- Wujud never posed any 
threat to God’s transcendence and absolute otherness in 
the first place.” 


I believe that Iqbal understood tawhid from the 
perspective of the Sufis and he understood tawhid from 
both the perspective of Unity of Being and Unity of 
Witnessing. 


Appendix 2 (referring to footnote 48) 


I would like to quote this extremely important passage word 
for word to do justice to the concepts of heaven and hell as 
Allama Muhammad Iqbal (Reconstruction, p. 98) describes 
them himself: 


“However, according to the teaching of the Qur’an the 
ego’s re-emergence brings him a ‘sharp sight’ (50:22) 
whereby he clearly sees his self-built ‘fate fastened round 


in the Eyes of Posterity (Montreal, 1971). Friedmann’s comparison of wahdat 
al-shuhid with wahdat al-wujud follows Sirhindi’s own interpretation, so it 
has no validity in terms of what Ibn ‘Arabi and his followers actually said. 
The debate between the supporters of Wahdat al- Wujtid and wahdat al- 
shuhud is said to go back to ‘Ala’ al-Dawla Simnani (d.736/1336), who 
exchanged well-known letters with the Fustis commentator ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
Kashani, but ‘Ala’ al-Dawla Simnani himself does not employ the terms, nor 
is it known who first contrasted them. Cf. 

H. Landolt, “Der Briefwechsel zwischen Kasani and Simnani tber Wahdat al- 
Wugud,”Der Islam, 50 (1973), pp. 29-81. 

54 [Orig. footnote 13] Molé, Les mystiques musulmans, p. 109. 
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his neck.’ (17:33) Heaven and hell are states not localities. 
Their descriptions in the Quran are visual 
representations of an inner fact, i.e. character. Hell, in the 
words of the Qur’an, is ‘God’s kindled fire which mounts 
over the hearts’ (37:41-49)- the painful realization of 
one’s failure as a man. Heaven is the joy of triumph over 
the forces of disintegration. There is no such thing as 
eternal damnation in Islam. The word ‘eternity’ used in 
certain verses relating to Hell, is explained by the Qur’an 
itself to mean only a period of time (78:23) Hell, 
therefore, as conceived by the Qur’an, is not a pit of 
everlasting torture* (101:9) inflicted by a revengeful God; 
it is a corrective experience *(57:15) which maymake a 
hardened ego once more sensitive to the living breeze of 
Divine Grace. Nor is Heaven a holiday. Life is one and 
continuous. Man marches always onwards to receive ever 
fresh illuminations from an infinite Reality, which ‘every 
moment appears in a new glory’ *(55:29). And the 
recipient of Divine illumination is not merely a passive 
recipient. Every act of a free ego creates a new situation, 
and thus offers further opportunities of creative 
unfolding.” 
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Discussion 8 on the papers of Mir Ahmad Ali and 
Ayesha Leghari Saeed 


(Moderator: Heike Stamer) 


In reply to questions, Ayesha Leghari Saeed clarified Iqbal’s 
concept of heaven and hell as well as his understanding of 
death: 


“He means that heaven and hell are not places; they are 
not spacio-temporal places where human beings go 
after death. They are states of being, which are 
experienced. And the seeds of those experiences are 
found within our life on earth. 


When he talks about death in this quoted passage, it is 
not in a metaphorical sense. He knows the value of 
understanding ‘death’ from the point of view of the 
mystical concept of fana‘and he is aware that challenges 
in life lead the human self to go through an experience 
of spiritual death, but in the passage quotedhe believes 
that the actual test of the human personality will be 
when we physically die and whether we can exist in a 
form after that experience.” 


Tahir Tanoli asked for clarification concerning ‘inner 
experience’: 


“You said that through inner experience the ego is at 
work. What is the context of this ‘inner experience’?” 


Ayesha Leghari Saeedreplied: 





“I think he is talking about self-examination, about 
understanding the concept of willing, perceiving and 
judging. For him, these are the basic qualities that 
distinguish us from other life forms. When human 
beings examine their personalities and look at the 
workings of their own ‘inner experience’ they perceive 
themselves willing to do something, and they also have 
a perception. I mean first they perceive the reality, how 
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it is within themselves, their emotions and their states 
of mind and heart. But they also have a perception of 
outer realities and that leads to willing and also 
judgments about how to behave in a certain manner 
towards the different challenges in life. So it is again this 
concept of the tension between the inner and the outer 
environment which results in the personality not 
remaining separate, stagnant and uncreative.” 


Tahir Tanoli, pondering on the meaning of the Arabic word 
amr, acknowledged that Iqbal’s translation of alam-e amr as 
“world of energy” makes this term more communicative and 
comprehensive. 


Ayesha Leghari Saeed stressed that her focus is on “the 
concept that the soul emerges from amr’. Speaking of the soul 


(nafs), she continued: 


“Iqbal is also very aware of the fact that the Qur’an 
mentioned how all souls have been derived from the one 
soul, one nafs; nafs-e wahida. And that is again a concept 
he uses in his ‘Reconstruction’ to explain this idea. | 
don't know whether ‘unity of being’ is the right 
terminology, but for the purpose of this paper I kept 
using it. I think it is his understanding of the concept of 
tawhid and the equality of human beings. In other 
words, he is referring to the equality and unity of the 
human race. 


Christian Troll had a question about the last two lines of 
Ayesha’s paper which read: “Personal immortality then is not 
ours as of right, it is to be achieved by personal effort.” He 
wondered whether this really means that one’s personal 


immortality is achieved by one’s personal effort. 
Ayesha Leghari Saeed confirmed and explained this: 


“According to Muhammad Allama Iqbal, human beings 
have a very great responsibility to use the creative- 
directive energy that we have been given and the 
freedom of will to make choices in our life. And it is at 
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every stage in our growth and every moment that we are 
being challenged by the universe, the environment 
outside of us and within us. And it is those choices that 
lead us to the growth of our personality and allow us to 
reach a level where personal immortality awaits us.” 


Christian Troll wondered how this idea would relate with the 
belief in immortality of the soul or with the belief in heaven 
and hell as expressed in the Qur’an. 


Ayesha Leghari Saeed repeated that Iqbal sees heaven and 
hell not as places, and she explained his understanding of what 
happens on the Day of Judgment as follows: 


“Iqbal definitely does believe in God as the Supreme Ego 
but here he is emphasizing the concept of personal 
responsibility. He believes that on the Day of Judgment 
the human ego will have sufficient clarity to judge itself. 
Human beings will face God but He will be the Personal 
Lord ‘rabbi’ who is the One intimately connected to each 
and every aspect of our inner and outer beings and Who, 
on that day, will open up our own realities to ourselves 
and how the workings of our personality affected us and 
others around us. 


The Day of Judgment is the day when your sight will be 
clear and when the layers of masks or the veils of 
falsehood and veils of darkness that we are surrounded 
with - or that we have through our choices surrounded 
ourselves with - will be torn as under and our sight will 
be clear. He believes that it is our own being whosesight 
will be so clear that we ourselves will be facing that Light 
which will burn us if we have not had the practice of 
opening ourselves to that Light in our different choices. 


Iqbal is more interested in the _ psychological 
implications of these verses from the Qur’an because he 
wants to motivate the Muslim ummah to move towards 
living a life of dynamism, of activity, of using their 
judgment, perception and will-power to make 
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choices andto work towards unfolding and improving 
the universe in order to make the world a place where 
there will be true justice for all.” 


Christian Troll, getting back to the concept of sin and grace as 
well as that of creation - whether itis creation ex nihilo, out of 
nothing, or not - referred all the participants to an article by 
Syed Wahid-ud-din (a former professor of philosophy at the 
University of Delhi): “Critical Reflections onIqbal’s Approach 
to Islam” in Syed Wahid-ud-din, Islamic Experience in 
Contemporary Thought. Islam in India: Studies and 
Commentaries, vol. HI, ed. by Christian W. Troll (Delhi: 
Chanakya Publications, 1986), pp. 155-167 (chapter 12). 


Mushtaq Asad who, like Iqbal, comes from the Punjabi cityof 
Sialkot, found it peculiar that Iqbal neither wrote anything in 
Punjabi nor ever mentioned the local mystics or local Sufis. 
Instead, Rumi is mentioned in his poetry. Mushtaq wondered 
whether the local Sufis had been neglected by Iqbal. 


Ikram Chaghatai, in reply, told a story about a prominent 
writer, Afzal Iqbal, who was an authority on Iqbal and Rumi 
and who - around the year 1935, as a student of Government 
College University Lahore - went to Shantiniketan to meet 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


“And Tagore asked that man the same question: ‘What's 
the mother tongue of Iqbal?’ So he told him: ‘Heis a 
Punjabi and his lifestyle is almost Punjabi, but his whole 
poetry is in Persian.” 


Ikram Chaghatai has written a book on this conversation. He 
is also writing an article about Igqbal’s devotion to the Lahori 
saint Data Sahib (Hujveri), whose tomb he often visited. Iqbal 
did not write anything about this himself. Shortly before his 
death he also visited the mausoleum of Sirhindi together with 
his son Javed Iqbal, who at the time was only 12 years of age. 





Tahir Tanoli also replied to Mushtaq’s question: 
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“As a student of Iqbal, I can say this to you: the Punjabi 
Sufis were not neglected by Iqbal. From the Asar-e Iqbal, 
which includes Iqbal’s letters and discourses, we see 
that Iqbal was interested in Bullhe Shah; it is on record. 
It is quoted in Majalis-e Iqbal. Iqbal recited Bullhe Shah 
and appreciated him. No other localmystical poets do. 


Why did Igbal write in Persian? Iqbal himself has stated 
that there were two reasons: The first reason was that 


when Iqbal wanted to express himself, his inner self, the 
Urdu language was not adequate. So he opted for the 
Persian language because it had a vastness of 
expression. Secondly, Iqbal was afraid that his ideas 
would be widely criticized. After becoming famous, 
Iqbal said that he had not expected so much popularity 
because he had written in Persian, a language not so 
widely known.” 





Mushtaq Asad was surprised that it had not been Iqbal’s 
further studies of Persian philosophical history and his own 
thesis, which made him write in Persian. But Tahir Tanoli 
replied that Iqbal’s thesis and his mode of expression were 
two different things. 

“It was asked from Iqbal: ‘Why you are writing in 
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Persian?’ Iqbal said: ‘It comes to me in Persian’. 


Ayesha Leghari Saeed added that the explanation for Iqbal’s 
attraction to Jalaluddin Rumi can be found in the spiritual 
experience he had of being initiated into the spiritual path of 
Jalaluddin Rumi. 


Mushtaq Asad was surprised to hear that Iqbal had been 
initiated into_a Sufi order. Now Iqbal’s famous saying "The 
religion of Rumi is my religion" made more sense to him. 


Charles Ramsey summed up: 


“This is what I am hearing: Iqbal has brilliant ideas but 
if he voices them in public, maybe he is going to get axed. 
So he adopts the language of Rumi, who is love 
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but also finds the language in Rumi and something 
resonates between them. 


Ayesha Leghari Saeed added that Iqbal also found his Pir in 
Rumi. 


Turning to Mir Ahmad Ali's paper, Tahir Tanoli wanted to 
know what he meant by wahdat al-adyan (unity of religions) 
when he stated: "Ibn al- Arabi furnished a doctrinal 
framework for the concept of the ‘transcendent unity of 
religions’ (wahdat al-adyan)." Tanoli explained that, with 
these terms, Ibn al-Arabi could have provided us with a 
framework for the unity of being within the context of Islam. 


But Mir Ahmad Ali negated this supposition: 


“No, wahdat al-adyan encompasses the revealed 
religions. Actually, Ibn Arabi believed that the spiritand 
soul of every religion is one, because all have come from 
Almighty God. Since the source of revelation is one, the 
revelation itself cannot be different. 


The substantial message of all religions is one and the 
same: Maani yaki ast har chand ke ibaratha mukhtalif 
bashand. (‘Though the words are different, the meaning 
is the same.’) 


Abu Saeed al-Khayr tells us that ‘those who think that 
their way is the only way are mistaken’. 


The difference between religions is like the difference 
between form and matter. So the difference between the 
religions is like the difference between form and 


substance. And Islam includes all the religions: 
Christianity, Hinduism, etc. 


Ayesha Leghari Saeed was reminded of Ibn Arabi’s beautiful 
work Fusus al-Hikam (The Bezels of Wisdom). In this work, the 
different religions and the wisdom of the prophets are 
expressed as different jewels set in a single Seal Ring that 
reflects the One Light of God. 
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Charles Ramsey objected to this approach, which, in his view, 
conceptualized the unity of religions only as Islam. Mir 
Ahmad Ali replied that “Islam does make not mere union; it 
is just the continuation of the tradition”. 





Christine Amjad-Ali, like Charles Ramsey, found this concept 
awkward: 


“There is a problem with that - not with the claim itself, 
but with how that affects discussions with other 
Abrahamic religions. We as Christians have the same 
problem with Jews; we make exactly the same mistake. 
The assumption is that what those who came before us 
believe must be the same as what you think they believe 
because you have the final revelation. If this is true, then 
we must believe what you believe - and we don't. And 
that is one of the problems in such discussions: the belief 
that Jesus said nothing other than what Muhammad 
would say because God revealed it to Jesus as God 
revealed it to Muhammad. It becomes very difficult for 
Muslims to hear the way Christians describe Jesus’ 
teaching for it is not the sameas what they have heard 
from their own tradition. And so, as I said: We do exactly 
the same thing with Jews. We claim to be the fulfillment 
of the Jewish religion but Jews respond by saying: "But 
you deny our very reality!" So there is a real issue about 
the understanding of unity based_on a theory of 
fulfillment because the theory of fulfillment does not 
explain how people you expected to be the same as you 
are, in fact, not the same.” 
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Charles M. Ramsey 


He/Not He (Huwa la Huwa): Echoes of Ibn al- 
Arabi in Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s Tabyin al- 
kalam 


Abstract 


Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan brings together the seemingly 
disparate Muslim and Christian formulations of the nature 
of Jesus Christ by drawing from Ibn al-Arabi’s concept of 
wahdat al-wujud. In an intertextual reading of the Gospel 
of Matthew in Tabyin al-kalam‘ he describes the essence 
of Hazrat Issa ibn Miriam as ‘He/Not He’ (huwa la huwa), 
or conversely ‘man but not man’ rather than the 
Trinitarian formulation ‘fully man and fully God’. This 
instance illustrates the hermeneutical freedomapplied by 
Modernist Muslim scholars to draw from theological 
currents with their tradition. By doing so he engages ina 
spiritual conversation on the person and purpose of this 
central figure shared by two faiths. By presenting Christ in 
a manner beyond the familiar titular appellations of Son 
of God, Ruh Allah (Spirit of God), or Kalimat Allah (Word 
of God), he circumvents the road blocks and thus brings 
the audience together in wonder of the mighty works of 
the One God, in the person ofJesus Christ. 


The simple is often the most profound. Mysticism as a term 
sounds ethereal, even daunting.The addition of cultural poles 
- East and West - adds further difficulty. And if this were not 


1 For such an intertextual approach see: Morgan, "Is There an Intertext in 
This Text? Literary and Interdisciplinary Approaches to Intertextuality”, in 
American Journal of Semiotics 3, no. (1985). See also John C. Reeves (ed.), 
Bible and Qur'an: Essays in Scriptural Intertextuality. Society of Biblical 
Languages Symposium (Atlanta, 2003). 
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challenging enough, few themes have evoked more debate in 
the history of Islamic thought than Ibn al-Arabi’s wahdat al- 
wujud, or in Christian thought than the nature of Jesus Christ. 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, also known as Sir Sayyid, presents a 
rather unique attempt at bridging these worlds by drawing 
from the wahdat al-wujud tradition to consider the person of 
Jesus in an intertextual reading of the Gospel of Matthew in 
Tabyin al-kalam. In addressing both a Christian and Muslim 
audience, he weaves these strands together to describe the 
essence of Hazrat Issa ibn Miriam as ‘He/Not He’ (huwa la 
huwa), or ‘man but not man’ rather than the Trinitarian 
formulation of ‘fully man and fully God’. As a Muslim 
modernist he reaches into the depths of his tradition to engage 
in a spiritual conversation on the person and purpose of a 
figure central to his own faith, but that is also shared by the 
other, in this case the Christian. By presenting Christ in a 
manner beyond the familiar titular appellations of Son of God, 
Ruh Allah (Spirit of God), or Kalimat Allah (Word ofGod), he 
catches us unaware and causes one to wonder yet again at God, 
the world, and the relationship therein. Rather than becoming 
mired in the critical details, we will admirethe simplicity of 
the formulation and consider how an Islamicformulation, as 
applied by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, can be appreciated by a 
much broader audience, including a Christian mystic such as 
myself. 


Setting the context 


Sayyid Ahmad Khan hardly requires introduction in South 
Asia. He is broadly regarded as the foremost public intellectual 
of pre-partition India.2 Endowed with an inquisitive mind and 
indomitable spirit, he was a prolific writer and an educational 
pioneer whose efforts culminated in the first modern Muslim 
university, the Anglo- Mohammedan College, later renamed 
Aligarh Muslim 


2 A Muslim nobleman, and descendant of Muhammad, he was later knighted 
by Queen Victoria due to his loyal service to the empire, hence thedouble 
title Sir Sayyid. (Cf. Guha, Makers of Modern India) 
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University. Though demonized as much as lionized by both 
Muslims and Christians, Sayyid Ahmad was a social scientist 
and daring religious thinker who continues to symbolize a 
liberal Muslim response to modernity.? He was one of the first 
to reconstruct (Islamic) understanding in the light ofpost- 
Enlightenment knowledge and the subsequent economic and 
political realities. 


He lived in a time of intense turmoil. Princeton scholar 
Muhammad Qasim Zaman has noted that there was no rupture 
greater in the history of Islam than that brought about by the 
impact of modernity.5 It was the dawn of Capitalism and 
Globalization, and the heyday of Orientalism, the erudite - 
though often biased -study of the East,wherever that might 
be. 


Whereas the nineteenth century Judeo-Christian world felt the 
crisis of modern science from within its own intelligentsia, the 
Islamic world encountered the upheaval through European 
colonial presence.® Khan personally experienced the violent 
end of the Mughal Dynasty in Delhi (1857) and the subsequent 
Muslim exclusion and discrimination.” Khan sought to address 
what he understood as the root of the problem, the 
disinformation of Islam.8 In short, Khan believed that 
European Christians did not understand his people, and that 
Muslims were not equipped to comprehend the monumental 
changes wrought by the 


3 See f.ex.: Syed Amir Ali, The Spirit of Islam (New York: Nabu, 2010). Mark 
J. Sedgwick, Muhammad Abduh (Oxford, One World, 2009). Charles Kurzman 
(ed.), Liberal Islam: A Sourcebook (New York: Oxford, 1998). Sophia Vasalou, 
Moral Agents and their Deserts: The Character of Mu’tazilite Ethics (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2008). Akbar Ahmad, Journey Into Islam: The 
Crisis of Globalization (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 2008). Riffat 
Hassan, "Islamic Modernist and Reformist Discourse in South Asia", in 
Shireen T. Hunter (ed.), Reformist Voices of Islam: Mediating Islam and 
Modernity, (New York: M.E. Sharpe, 2009). 

4 Robinson, Cambridge Illustrated History. 

5 Zaman, The Ulama in Contemporary Islam. 

6 Lawrence, The Quran: A Biography, pp. 143-150. 

7 Dalrymple, The Last Mughal. 

8 Hasan, Aligarh Movement, pp. 20f. 
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scientific age. Khan reached an unexpected, yet ingenious, 
course of action. Similar to the research conducted by 
European counterparts on the Qur’an and Muhammad, Khan 
would study Christian thought and scriptures in the hope of 
creating an intellectual engagement that would result in a 
more noble perception of Islam and a shared sense of destiny. 
His efforts culminated in the Tabyin al-kalam fi tafsir al-taurat 
wa'l-injil ‘ala millat al-Islam (Exposition of the discourse 
through commentary on the Torah and the Evangelfor the 
people of Islam), hereafter referenced as Tabyin al- kalam, a 
Muslim commentary on the Bible. The first of its kind, the text 
presents a sympathetic and conciliatory reading of Christian 
scripture that accentuates the similarities of the two faiths. In 
the work he guides the readerto encounter the Qur’anic and 
Biblical scriptures together intertextually, where the one 
helps interpret the other. The work stands in stark contrast to 
some of the insidious workof his Christian and Muslim 
counterparts.? Although Khan is best remembered for his 
rationalist Tafsir al-Qur’an, Tabyin informs his journey and 
predicts conclusions matured over decades of interaction with 
European scholarship by one thoroughly grounded in Islamic 
thought.1° 


The text to be considered here is Volume 3, Injil-i muqaddas 
Matti az bab-i awwal ta bab-i panjom (The Holy Gospel of 
Matthew from the Opening Chapter to Chapter five). This 
particular section on the injil engendered tremendously 
positive response from both Muslims and Christians. Consider 
Maulana Fasi, who wrote: 


9 For example from a Muslim see Rahmatullah ibn Khalil al-Usmani al- 
Kairanawis’ Izhar al-Haqq. and from a Christian see William Muir’s Life of 
Mohamet from Earliest Sources. On conciliatory responses see Clinton 
Bennett, Victorian Images of Islam (Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2009) and for 
sympathetic see Joseph Cumming, Did Jesus Die on the Cross? The History of 
Reflection on the End of His Earthly Life in Sunni Tafsir Literature (Yale 
University, 2001), and Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Modern Islam in India 
(Lahore: Minerva, 1943). 

10 Cf. Dar, Religious Thought, pp. 245f., and Troll, Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 
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“I have read your tafsir, and I openly agree that without 
doubt it is an incomparable (be-mis/) book that confirms 
and commends from [the injil] the religion of Islam. 
Thanks be to God - countless thanks - that there is a 
man in this generation that gives prudent guidance (rah- 
irast) here. Your tafsiris read here every Tuesday. And 
its worthy praise is evoked in reading each sentence, 
and gratitude to God for you flows from our hearts.”!1 


Evidently a learned group of Muslims took enough interest in 
the project to read and discuss its contents regularly. Padri 
Rajab ‘Ali, who defended the work from Christian criticism, 
also thought very highly of this early work and quotes T,]. 
Scott, the Principal of Bareilly Divinity School, as having said: 


“Oh, that all nations of the world, particularly the 
Muslim peoples (ahl-e Islam), could attain the opinions 
(ra’i) of Maulvi Sayyid Ahmad Khan Bahadur.”!2 


He seemed to be doing something right. Though his scriptural 
reasoning truly had a spark of brilliance, the informed 
generosity of his structure and tone - the way he went about 
the writing - drew the reader comfortably into what from a 
distance sounded like rough waters. His success in this was 
augmented by his masterly use of ancient theology. 


The ‘ulama’ on wahdat al-wujud 


There is perhaps no more enlightened religious thinker than 
Muhyiddin Ibn al-'Arabi. Born in Spain (1165/560) duringthe 
reign of the Muslim Almohads, revered as al-Shaykh al- Akbar, 
he was profoundly convinced of Allah’s immanence in all 
things and sought to explain that being in reality is ‘one’ and is 
God (wahdat al-wujud).13 The Absolute Existence proceeds 
through the spoken kun (be) in a graded descent 


11 Panipati, Khatut, p. 99. 
12 Nur-i Afshan, October 4, 1883, p. 315; Padri Rajab Ali. Vol. E. 
13 Skyhawk, “A Garden Amidst the Flames”. 
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(tanazzulat al-khamsa) into determined beings as the One 
continually transforms itself into many. In his conception, all 
being, actual and possible, are manifestations God in his divine 
and eternal attributes.‘ Thus, spiritual progress is 
penetration through the exterior multiplicity of observable 
phenomena into deeper consciousness through the 
overcoming ofego (nafs). One passes from self-centeredness to 
God-centeredness (fana') and on to perpetuated awareness 
(baqa’) of absolute unity, where one encounters Allah in the 
creature and the creature in Allah.45 Sayyid Ahmad is drawing 
from a deep well, but to access his intention we need to see 
how Ibn al-'Arabi was read in India during his generation. 


Ahmad Farudi Sirhindi (d. 1034/1624), one of the Punjab’s 
greatest luminaires, emphasized that the divine is 
encountered through the reflection of the Divine Attributes. 
He is recognized as the Mujaddid Alf Sani, the anticipated 
millenial renewer of the ummah, shari’a, and tasawwuf, bythe 
Sufi Naqshbandiyya-Mujaddidiyya.1¢ Though some 
contemporary literature has interpreted him to claim that 
wahdat al-wujud was un-Islamic, that opposition is overstated 
and stems in large part from redactors who misrepresent 
Sirhindi as equating wahdat al-wujud with trikashastra, or 
Hindu monism.!’ In nuanced contrast to Ibn al- 


14 Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowledge. 

18 Encyclopaedia of Islam (Brill Online 2012), s.v. "“abd Al-‘aziz B. Walt Allah 
Dihlawi", p. 878. 

16 Buehler (“Ahmad Sirhindi: Nationalist Hero, Good Sufi, or Bad Sufi?”, pp. 
157-159) argues that Sirhindi has been greatly misunderstood and quoted 
out of context by many even some leading scholars such Athar Rizvi and John 
L. Esposito. Rizvi attributes Jehangir’s puritanical attacks on Hindus and 
Shias to Sirhindi’s instigation. 

17 See Burhan Ahmad Faruqi, The Mujaddid’s Conception of Tawhid, pp. 26- 
27. A careful understanding of the Mughal succession struggle reveals an 
internal battle for influence amongst parties that equally believed that 
succession would be determined by the heavenly sphere, and that the Sufis 
had the most power to intervene. Historian Munis Faruqi (Princes of the 
Mughal Empire, 1504-1719) notes that Shah Jahan and Dara Shikuh were 
both followers of Mulla Shah, a Qadiri from Srinagar, Kashmir. Kashmiri 
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Arabi, Sirhindi believed that union with God was experiential 
and not existential. The creator is the creator, and the created 
world is the created world, they are not the same: the latter is 
a shadow, or better a reflection of the Divines Name and 
Attributes.The reflection is seen in the mirror of the opposite, 
or ‘non-beings’ (a'dam al-mutaqabila). All that is known or 
seen is a veil and must be negated by the word la, which means 
“no” or “not” in Arabic. 


Sayyid Ahmad Khan learned about these great mystics from 
the great scholars of Delhi’s Madrasa-i Rahimiyya. This is the 
school that has shaped modern Islamic thought in South Asia 
through its leading expressions. The Deobandi, Barelvi, Ahl-e 
hadith, and Ahl-e Qur’an, are all streams from the pool of 
Shah Wali Allah Dihlawi (d. 1762). In his master work, Hujjat 
Allah al-Baligha (The Conclusive Argument from God)!* he 
seeks to harmonize the best of mystical experience and 
scholarly attainment and articulate a united Islamic faith 
grounded in the most central of motifs, tawhid. He explained 
that Ibn al-'Arabi’s wahdat al-wujud (unity of being) and 
Shaykh Ahmad _ Sirhindi’s wahdat al-shuhud (unity in 
conscience) were not conflicting but complimentary.!9 To do 
this he uses the concept of mazinna, meaning a place where 
something is thought to be, to explain the relationship 
between a word from its referent, or a mental image to the 
reality being considered. These anticipated sources 


tasawwuf is known for its intertwinings with Shaivic monism, or the sense 
that the everpresent divine permeates all things. Aurangzeb, however, was 
a practising Naqshbandi, and his campaign was undergirded by Sirhindi’s 
mujaddidis who were at the pinnacle of their influence. Faruqi concludes 
that all parties were Sufi, and that inaccurate redactions abound that cast 
this succession struggle as a battle between the ‘orthodox’ and the ‘Sufi’. 

18 The text was composed in Arabic and taught extensively at al-Azhar and is 
now available in English through Marcia Hermansen’s translation. 

19 Hafiz A. G. Khan, “Shah Wali Allah”. Interestingly, this conclusion is 
externally argued by Buehler ("Ahmad Sirhindi: A 21st Century Update") 
who claims the differences have been vastly overstated, and that the ‘Sufi’ 
consenses is that there is really no controvery at all: both Ibn al-‘Arabi and 
Sirhindi agree that these are but these - equally valid modes - are actually 
two means for perceiving the ‘One.’ 
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(mazinnat) are like a painted portrait in relation to the one of 
whom it was drawn, or the written form to the word spoken.2° 
It is crucial to understand that while the relationship of the 
symbol to the referent is fixed, it is possible that different sets 
of mazann exist, even corresponding to different languages, 
and to successive revelations of the one din. Through the 
exercise of ijtihad, or grounded innovative thinking, Shah Wali 
Allah elaborated a metaphysical structure based on dynamic 
forms that appear to be in conflict, but that can be resolved, 
when there is the will.2! 


When Sayyid Ahmad Khan considers the person of Christ as 
found in the Christian New Testament, which he unequivocally 
defines as the injil of the Qur’an, he sees him through the lens 
of these profound Islamic constructs. He considers the 
revelation of Jesus as a mazann of the singular religion (din) in 
a different language and form (surat). The divine reflection is 
seen through the mirror dimly, as the Apostle Paul eloquently 
states, and perceived as through a veil. The veil is expressed as 
the negated and stated with the prefix ‘not’ (Ja). But the 
Absolute Existence has proceeded through the spoken Word 
and descended into the determined man Jesus (PBUH) even 
as the One continually transforms itself into many 
expressions. Thus the conversation returns full circle to Ibn al- 
Arabi’s assertion that all beings, actual and possible, are 
manifestations of God in the divine and eternal attributes.22 He 
expresses that God is singularly revealed in Jesus not 
according to the Christian formulation ‘fully God and fully 
man’, but in the uniquelyopposite expression ‘fully man and 
not fully man’ (huwa Ia huwa). 


What the author has accomplished is a constructive way to 
continue a profound dialogue among Muslims and Christians. 


20 Shah Wali Allah al-Dihlawi, Conclusive Argument p. xxii (images drawn 
from Chapter 58). 

21 Tbid. p. xvi. 

22 Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowledge, p. 4. 
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By engaging the Bible with reverence, he has joined a 
progression of luminaries, who though not popularly known, 
have accessed the treasure therein and whose response offers 
spiritual insight. Jesus (PBUH) has said, “If you lift me up, I will 
draw others to myself.” By this I understand that Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan and Ibn al-Arabi have drawn our attention 
towards him and this creates an opportunity to be drawn 
closer to others. So as one considers Christ as ‘huwa lahuwa’, 
what can this mean? 


Christology, the theological study of Christ, considers both the 
cosmological and exalted aspects but also the very earthly 
and human aspects of Jesus. It is important to recall that in the 
early periods, the Church was challenged by gnostic views that 
saw all matter, and thus humans, as essentially evil. In that era 
Christians vehemently argued Christ’s humanity against the 
philosophy of the day. In later history and in the development 
of Islam, the manner in whichGod was in Christ, or Christ’s 
divinity, was emphasized in accordance to the Biblical 
testimony. These two realities are understood by Christians to 
be in creative tension. I think of astring on a musical 
instrument. If it is too loose or overly tight then it makes a 
terribly dissonant sound, but if taut and in tune, it generates a 
beautiful sound. 


Thinking of Christ as ‘man but not man’ does not replace the 
formulation of my tradition, but it advances the conversation 
among friends, and also awakens me again to the very earthly 
and human spirituality of Jesus, ibn Mariam (PBUH). He cared 
for the poor and sick, and expressed love to the ‘other’, those 
who were outcast and considered unlovable. It is as Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan says: 


“It has a beautiful effect upon the human spirit. When 
someone reads this he encounters this same bright light 
that enables the heart to firmly believe that this is 
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the effect of the same Holy Spirit (ruh al-quds), which 
until then was contained in the words.”23 


As a Christian who seeks to live within the Biblical narrative, 
I encounter in Christ’s life and teaching the ideal and the 
practical examples to live. But more than example, | receive his 
spiritual presence in my life empowering and motivating me 
to overcome my nafs (self-centeredness) and in Ibn al- Arabi’s 
words move towards becoming fana’, where one livesin the 
consistent awareness of God, and towards baqa' where this is 
transformationally sustained. In this one becomes truly 
human, and can join in radiating light to the world. 


In his profound study of the Bible, Sayyid Anmad Khan drew 
from the treasure chests of Islamic thought and discovered 
ways to engage in sincere conversation with Christians about 
Jesus Christ. The birth, miracles, and spiritual nature, and 
miraculous ascension and the impending return of this person 
so important to both traditions cause wonder andinvoke 
awareness of God’s exceeding greatness. Ponderingon his 
essence expands our comprehension of what is possible, and 
fosters eternal hope within. 
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